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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


In the present edition two new chapters (Chaps. XI and XVII) have 
been added, and of the two appendices of the fourth edition only the 
second (“ Record of a Deep Mental Analysis’’), in an expanded form, 
has been retained. The book has been thoroughly revised once more and 
brought up to date, so that it represents not only my own theory and, 
practice of psychotherapy, resulting from thirty years of medical practice 
in times of war and peace, but also the general historical background of 
theory in this branch of applied psychology. 

Attention has also been given to the wider implications of the subject 
in the domains of political science and international affairs. Psychology 
has lessons for the statesman and the legislator, for the diplomat and the 
historian, as well as for.the clergyman, the educationist and the social 
worker. It will supply some of the necessary conditions for the develop- 
ment of a sane system of international relations (in addition to. adequate 
economic relations), through knowledge and control of aeo de 
and through adequate insight into the workings of the unconscious mind. 

The discussions on paranoia and the paranoid tendency of mind, which 
appear in Chaps. XVI and XVII, are presented as a special contribution 
to the problem of strife between individuals and between nations. Inspired 
by Sigmund Freud in this matter, and fiùding confirmation in the writings 
of some other analysts on the subject, I am even more confident than-I 
was when first I applied these conceptions to the problem, in 1933, that 
it is the paranoid tendency of mind that is primarily responsible, in modern 
civilized society, for so much fanatical conflict in the world, and that 
individuals and nations could and should do more to eradicate this tendency 
through deeper self-knowledge and through sublimation of their primitive 
aggressiveness along the lines of a truly humanitarian and spiritual culture. 

Psychology as a science is based on the category of “ historical” causa- 
tion, and the rules of diagnosis and prognosis in medical- psychology are 
based on patients’ medical histories, supplemented by the results of deep 
mental analysis. It is instructive to re-read Immanuel Kant’s Kritik. der 
reinen Vernunft from the standpoint of modern historical science. Events 
do indeed follow one another “ according to a rule” (nach einer Regel), 
but deeper connections of meaning have to be unravelled before the true 
“rule” becomes apparent. 

In the preface to the third edition, ten years ago, I wrote (with reference 
to the international confusion of that time): “Perhaps the Anglo-Saxon 
race of both hemispheres, with its genius for practic psychology and its 
power of meeting the challenge of a logical dilemma without becoming 
impaled on either horn, is destined to play a great and leading part in lifting 
the world out of its present state of confusion.” One could not then 
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foresee that Russia, too, in her own good time would come forward 


to save the freedom of the world and 


My thanks are due to the editor and publishers of the British Journal of 
Psychology for their kind Permission to reprint an article of mine on “ The 


W. B. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION : THE PRESENT IMPORTANCE OF 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


When we study the mind deeply, we find at every turn that there 
are hidden forces at work which manifest themselves in consciousness in 
a distorted form. This, one might say, is almost axiomatic to-day. But 
is the importance of these forces in the affairs of the family, the social 
community, the nation and the world of nations altogether understood 
as it should be understood, not alone by the medical profession, but by 
members of the public? If the mild symptoms of the psycho-neurotic 
are so unintelligible until they are related to hidden factors dating from 
childhood, is it not probable that those world forces which ultimately 
make for peace or for war are not revealed to the ordinary observer who 
„ takes no trouble to probe below the surface? If one turns to recent dis- 
cussions relating to disarmament and world peace one finds even the 
non-psychologist becoming aware that fear is a fundamental cause of 
international misunderstanding and antagonism. But he has not- yet 
begun to realize that fear itself is to a great extent secondary to deep- 
seated unconscious factors, unconscious impulses of rivalry, greed and 
aggression. If the nations were free from these tendencies towards one 
another, the amount of conscious fear would be greatly diminished. 

From the psychological point of view there is a real danger of treating 
symptoms instead of causes when applying ordinary common sense to 
these problems. The expert psychologist who has spent much time in 
detailed analysis of individual minds is surely likely to have something 
further to say to us, but as yet he has never been encouraged to say it. 
The nearest approach to any improvement in that situation is Sigmund 
Freud’s recent book, “Das Unbehagen in der Kultur,” translated into 
English under the title “ Civilization and its Discontents.” In that work 
he does emphasize the importance of the aggressive instinct or impulse 
and the need for its understanding and control. Still more recently he 
has discussed the matter in an interchange of letters with Professor. A. 
Einstein, published under the title “ Why War?” 

Modern psychology, then, goes below the surface for new facts as to 
_ the way in which the mind works. It is radical in the sense of finding 
out what are the real forces behind civilization, beneath the formulated 
motives of men, deeper altogether than the generally accepted ethical 
and religious creeds. In that sense, of course, it is biological. If evolution. 
worked simply—shedding and superseding its past altogether, the diffi- 
culties of life would not be what they are. Our problems arise from the 
fact that we carry our past along with us, and our past is affecting us con- 
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tinually—not only our past memories and past acquisitions, but our more 
primitive, inherited mental tendencies. Like Kubla, we can 


. “hear from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war.” 


We are the sport of those forces which-make themselves manifest in mass 
movements when war is declared. In that event we find people, even 
the most intelligent, acting in a manner which may be totally at variance 
with their peace-time behaviour. Something has surged up to the surface, 
they have become infected by war fever, by mass psychosis. Whole 
nations succumb. We have propaganda started, directed to definite ends 
which draw on unconscious support, and under the influence of mass 
emotion and mass suggestion the individual mind is almost helpless. It 
is helpless, not so much because of the impact of forces from without, 
but becausé there is a betrayer in the inner citadel of the unconscious. 
This the successful propagandist knows instinctively, though perhaps not 
scientifically, and plays up to it. The need is to know it scientifically, as 
a necessary preliminary to dealing with it in an honest and adequate way. 

Qua psychologist, however, one has no axe to grind either for or 
against pacifism or anything else.” The psychologist 1s concerned to get 
to know the facts as fully as possible. Only within the last twenty years 
have we begun to get the facts and in the right context, Those of us 
who have spent time analysing patien 


ts, and reaching deeply into their 
minds, are really surprised that things—for the mass of mankind—go as 
well as they do. Before the Europea 


an War of 1914-1918 I had a long 
talk with C. G. Jung, who said to m 


e, “ You know, civilization is a thin 
veneer. Look at the Messina earthquake, 


stress and strain,” and h 
and then, with prophetic insight, he said, “If a conflagration occurs any- 


break down.” 


Everyone is saying them. But, unfortun- 
ately, they are all out of date. And, lik 


» ike patriotism, they are not enough. 
Not enough certainly for understand i 


» are rivalry, greed and the aggressive 
There is, of course, not 
One cause of war but many—a web i 


the co » and in war and all mass movements no less than in 
individual mental sicknesses. 


er dcep analysts are in eneral agreeme: fund i 
; nt on fundamental points. 
It is true that they have th, : i i pi 


cir own conflicts their differences of opi ion, 
but anyone who has undertake ii he 


yom- 
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mind as something with positive, not negative, characteristics and qualities, 
only to be understood by prolonged investigation. Such observers regard 
the unconscious mind as something continually active, continually mani- 
festing itself in indirect ways, betraying itself in dreams, in slips of speech, 
in involuntary actions, in what Freud calls die Psycho-Pathologie des Alltags- _ 
lebens—the psychopathology of everyday life. It manifests itself with 
great force in mass movements under the influence of mass suggestion 
by which, only too often, conscious criticism and control are cancelled 
out so that the unconscious factors may ride free. 
_ From the point of view of world politics the importance of psychology 
is in its emphasis upon those unconscious forces, which it is imperative 
that man should understand and control. It will be seen that such views 
of psychology tend to be antagonistic to doctrinaire theories of social 
reform, to abstract intellectual theories of various kinds, since they empha- 
size the importance of taking human nature, and as to what of it is reformable 
and what is not, into the reckoning. But modern sychology goes farther. 
It is a platitude to say that human nature never changes. In the domain 
of medical psychology we have to deny this, for it is perfectly obvious 
that there are deep-seated obsessions and functional disturbances which 
can be removed altogether by prolonged analysis, so that the individual 
becomes a different individual, and it is therefore justifiable to reason 
further and to say that even the most normal being can be modified by 
cep analysis, helped to greater mental power and to relief of tempera- 
mental difficulties and defects, with the result that his life is changed and 
the lives of those around him. 
_ The conclusion to be drawn from all this is that psychology has very 
important bearings upon the problems of history, politics, economics, 
and it is no exaggeration to claim that the next generation, or, let us say, 
the next century, will be the century of psychology. Psychology will 
become an essential part of the equipment of every educated person. 
. The difficulty in the past has been its formal and academic character, 
its lack of practical application: but the outstanding characteristic of 
Psychology now is that it is essentially practical. Its modern triumphs 
are triumphs of practice. Practice, in a way, has preceded theory. It 
is because the psychologist is using his knowledge and skill practically in 
Vocational guidance and so forth that experimental psychology has received 
a new lease of life and is making rapid advances. It is because psychology 
as proved itself indispensable in medicine that its theoretical advance 
` there is sure. During the war of 1914-1918, the treatment of war neurosis 
or shell-shock by non-psychological methods was found to be ineffective, 
and very soon the military authorities discovered that it was necessary 
to establish war neurosis.centres for psychological treatment. The results, 
from the military viewpoint, at once justified this step. In the present 
war, special psychiatrical hospitals and psychiatrical centres are taken as 
a matter of course, 
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With regard to insanity the statistics show no great improvement at 
present, but the reason is not far to seek. Mental hospitals are overcrowded 
and understaffed, and the amount of psychological treatment, itself neces- 
sarily lengthy, which can be given to severe mental cases must still be 
extremely small. The same is true of the out-patient departments in the 
general hospitals, where small staffs handle large numbers of patients, to 
few of whom can long terms of special psychological treatment be granted. 
The enthusiasts among us would say that it is the duty of everyone who 
takes up psychology, pure or applied, to be analysed himself, and to have 
direct knowledge of how the unconscious works, as well as experience 
in analysing others. A time may come when that will be possible. At 
present it is only possible, with few exceptions, for the medically qualified 
which is a very great handicap and has prevented the facts from becoming 
accurately known. Despite the enormous publicity which psycho-analysis 
has received in recent years and the spate of elementary text-books of all 
kinds from the printing press, the facts are not yet fully known. Much 
that has been wate is misleading and inaccurate. Popular knowledge 
of deep mental analysis and its results is hopelessly inadequate. Freud 
has been completely misunderstood in many ways. He has been cited 
in support of views and theories and of moral standpoints for which he 
i in no may eespomsible His views have now been long enough before 
oe Ne a rapes Ved the corrective of criticism. There are not 
Ci i i . 

mam aS Sn Nim s e pcp gn oh op 
p gern psychology must allow a leading place for 
his work and for the consideration of th icaliimblicats 8 P A 

Tod! (nets ane te the practical implications of his theories. 
E ea gs the chief, but not the whole, responsibility for 


the science to maturi 
© scie turity. Three names s i i 
psychology in this connection—namely, bmn McDougall hen 


and metaphysical. Now 


t every word of his doctrine, but most of those ` 


ee 
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Speaking historically, I think we may regard the rise of experimental 
psychology as the beginnings of a science of psychology independent of 
philosophy in the way that physics, chemistry, zoology, etc., are indepen- 
dent. The method of experiment in psychology is precisely that of 
experiment in any other science—observation under controlled conditions. 
Measurement was originally introduced into the study of the mind by 
G. T. Fechner, Professor of Physics in Leipzig, who was interested in 
psychology and especially in the mind-body relation. He devised the 
psycho-physical methods, which are the basis of modern experimental 
technique, and published his “ Elemente der Psychophysik * in 1860. In 
further development of this work, Professor ‘Wilhelm Wundt published 
his “ Physiological Psychology ” in 1874, and founded the first laboratory 
of Experimental Psychology in Leipzig in 1879. Since their day the use 
of measurement of elementary mental abilities by means of simple tests 
has developed to an ever-increasing extent and the mathematical investiga- 
tion of relationships between different forms of mental tests has become 
almost a science in itself, by which experimental psychology has been linked 
with the whole domain of statistical investigation.* 

Along these lines Professor C. Spearman has produced weighty statistical 
evidence that there is one central factor in all forms of intellective activity 
—a factor which he calls “g? In addition to this central factor which 
manifests itself in different degrees in various forms of mental tests, there 
are specific factors different for cach mental test, if the tests are not too 
closely similar. This common or central intellective factor has been 
shown by Spearman to embrace three distinct forms of mental activity, 
viz. (1) the process of self-observation, sensory and otherwise, (2) the 
process of eduction of relations, and (3) the eduction of correlates, these 
three being subsumed under the general term “ noegenesis.” 

Thus the intellect, as verified by experiment, observation and the use 
of number and mathematics, has as its central core a process of, firstly, 
cognizing the inner world (broadly understood) : secondly, eliciting or 
educing relations between one observed fact or relation and another : and, 
thirdly, the process by which a relation found in one context is applied to a 
new context, and thus produces a new correlate (eduction of correlates).? 


1 The important pioncer work of Sir Francis Galton in England should also be 
Temembered in this connection, and the statistical work of his distinguished biographer, 
the late Professor Karl Pearson. 

2 Professor Spearman’s views are summarized in his book, “ The Abilities of Man,” 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1927. His theory of “ noegenesis” is set out more fully in 

earlier book, “ The Nature of ‘ Intelligence’ and the Principles of Cognition,” 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1923. His whole system is summed up, in its historical context, 
in his magnum opus, “ Psychology Down the Ages,” Macmillan & Co., Ltd., two 
volumes, 1937. An important alternative theory is Professor Godfrey H. Thomson’s 
theory of “random sampling,” set out, with a full description of other alternative 

. theories, in his recent book, “ The Factorial Analysis of Human Ability,” University 
of London Press, Ltd., 1939. See also “ Essentials of Mental Measurement,” by Wm. 
Brown and Godfrey H. Thomson, Cambridge University Press, 4th edition, 1940. 
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The conclusions of modern psychology are of essential importance if a 
deep understanding of the nature of man is to be secured. In politics, 
industry and world affairs, no less than in individual neuroses, what psycho- 
logy has to say of the unconscious motivations of behaviour has specific 
bearing upon all our attempts to control national and international society 
in the interests of progress and peace. It is my hope, therefore, that the 
discussions and analyses of this book will provide the general reader not 
only with a grasp of the position and achievements of psychology and 
psychotherapy to-day, but also with a psychological basis for the study 
of politics and of international relations, 


CHAPTER II 
CHARACTERISTICS OF DISSOCIATION 


Psycho-pathology is. the science of the morbid or pathological working 
of the mind. Psychology considers the laws of working of the normal 
mind, the mind that is adequately adapted to its environment, physical 
and mental. Psycho-pathology considers the laws of working of the mind 
that is out of harmony with its environment because of mental stress and 
conflict or of some degenerative process. Psychotherapy comprises all the 
various mental or psychological methods of treatment of both mental and 
physical disorders. 

It is difficult to find a guiding idea to carry us along in this very com- 
plicated subject. The hint comes from normal psychology. Not many 
years ago our own British psychologists developed a system of association 
psychology, explaining the mind in. terms of associations of ideas—that 
is, regarding the mind as something gradually built up on the basis of 
what is gathered through impressions from without and of what is inborn. 
So in psycho-pathology we might begin our discussion by considering 
facts of dissociation—indeed, that is the word to conjure with in our subject 
—dissociation, splitting up of the mind, the antithesis of association. 
We shall take as examples of pathological states the so-called psycho- 
neuroses—hysteria, neurasthenia, psychasthenia, and, compulsion neurosis. 
If we go beyond these we come to what are called the psychoses, which 
are recognized forms of insanity. Much the same kind of explanation 
will cover all types of mental disease, but the attempt to produce a satis- 
factory science of mental dissociation was begun within the domain of 
the psycho-neuroses, sometimes inaccurately called border-line cases.? 
These diseases may also be called functional nervous diseases. In them 
there is no demonstrable lesion of the nervous system. The nervous 
system is apparently intact, but is functioning wrongly or inadequately. 

We shall base our introductory remarks upon the case of hysteria, 
because it illustrates most clearly the psychological mechanisms at work. 


It should, however, be realized that mental dissociation is not invariably patho- 
logical nor is mental association invariably normal. There are normal forms of mental 
dissociation and pathological forms of association. Indeed, normal mental activity 
involves both associative and dissociative processes (the integrative activity of the mind 
and the brain). See my “ Science and Personality,” Oxford University Press, 1929, 
Chap. IV. Moreover, the theories of the Gestalt school have also to be taken into 
account, 

2? The term “ border-line case” is better restricted to an early stage of any of the 
Psychoses, 
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I. HYSTERIA AND DISSOCIATION 


In hysteria we have very obviously a case of dissociation: certain 
parts of the mind, certain sensations, certain powers of movement, certain 
memories, are lost to the main consciousness, but still exist somewhere 
or other, in some form or other, and can be restored under appropriate 
conditions. The anæsthesias that hysterical patients suffer from are a good 
instance of the kind of dissociation that occurs. A hysterical patient may 
suffer from anæsthesia of the hand, or of the hand and lower arm, or of 
the hand and arm up to the shoulder ending in a straight line round the 
shoulder, or, again, from hemianzsthesia extending down the right or left 
side of the body and ending accurately in the middle line. 
forms of anesthesia are possible. 
extent to ordinary, uneducated concepts of the divisions of the body : 
for example, the hand, in unscientifi 
the whole arm is considered as an 
the shoulder. This holds good e 
but from anatomy we know thai 
areas, consisting, for example, of a strip down the forearm, extendin: 
towards the fingers of the hand, 
of a cutaneous nerve, we would find an irregular area of anasthesia—the 
more irregular the smaller the number of nerves affected—we should not 
find an area of anzsthesia corres onding to the entire arm or the entire 
hand. Pierre Janet emphasized ti 
functional anesthesias and organi 


anesthesia illustrates the state of who has lost the 


the different parts 
, causing a mental 


this part of the body (or th 

Sometimes we can do this by a trick, as Janet pointed out : k 

the patient to say “ yes” when he feels a paca and “ no ered ‘he 

oe als get pin Aa close i eyes, and then silently explore different 
1 is body, enever he is pricked on- 

skin he will say “yes.” When he fe mde n ee 


e pricked on the so-called anæsthetic 
occasionally say “ no,” 


r uld not know that h had beż 
Yet he is probably quite genuine in his belief h eee he ae 
we must be certain that he is n 


types of m: ingering. nsidering hysteria to be familjar 


) still exist. 
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I have dwelt on hysterical anæsthesia, not because it is very important, 
but because it well illustrates this theory of functional dissociation. ‘There 
is dissociated from the entire mind one psycho-physical power, in this 
particular case cutaneous sensitivity—the power of reacting consciously to 
stimuli presented to some part of the body. Again, the patient may 
have loss of motor power—he cannot stand or walk : yet when we investi- 
gate his nervous system we may find that it is structurally normal. Never- 
theless, there is loss of sensory or motor power, and also, very frequently, 
a greater or less degree of amnesia, or loss of memory. To sum up the 
state of mind of the hysterical individual, we may say that it is a state of 
mental dissociation—dissociation of certain psycho-physical functions from 
the main personality. Yet these dissociated functions are not destroyed, 
and under appropriate conditions can be recovered, for example, under 
hypnosis. Hysterical patients are easily hypnotizable: in fact, Charcot 
and Janet hold that any person who is easily hypnotizable is ipso facto 
hysterical, and that, ifan ordinary person be hypnotized he is made hysterical 
by dissociating his mind—a form of dissociation has been started. With 
this view I am in substantial agreement, but with the qualifications set out 
in Chapter XIV. ; 


Il. Hypnotism AND HYSTERIA 


It is worth while considering this matter a little further. ` To hypnotize 
a person we get him to fixate a bright object with*his eyes, to relax his 
muscles, and to give his mind up to sleep—to turn his mind away from 
everything active. We continue to talk to him all the time, telling him 
to think of sleep, and saying that his eyelids will begin to get heavy, that 
he will lose feeling in his limbs, and that he will gradually grow more 
and more drowsy. After he has fixated the bright object for a short 
time and his expectation of sleep has been encouraged in this way and 
his thoughts fixed on sleep, which (though we have as yet no satisfactory 
theory of sleep) may be provisionally described as a quictening of the 
mental powers, he may appear to lose consciousness. But there is one 
power of the mind that is not quictened, and that is the power of hearing 
the physician’s voice. The physician is talking almost the whole time, 
and whenever he speaks, the patient, until he gets very deeply hypnotized, 
can respond. Thus we produce dissociation of the power of hearing and 
interpreting a particular kind of sound from the rest of the mind. The 
rest of the mind is lulled to sleep : it is a case of partial sleep. But more 
than that, there is an Sal element at work. A patient cannot be 
hypnotized by a gramophone, unless he has been hypnotized before and 
is extremely suggestible. The patient has to feel an interest in the physician, 
~ either of fear or confidence. Those are two main forms of mental reaction. 
Different people hypnotize in different ways: some have a tendency 
to hypnotize ironi fear, others through arousing confidence—one might 
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say also affection—in the patient. There is always an emotional element 
involved. We shall have later to consider a theory that makes a great 
deal of this emotional clement. In the case of a normal person such an 


always that of dissociation. All the hysterical 


has been done here? We have reassociate 
lost memories. With the memories we hay 


tions. But we have done more than that, 


rolling on the floor, tearing at their hai 


themselves in every possible way, foaming at the mouth, b 
in the face, their eyes starting out of their heads, all thei 
While under shellfire the Conscious personality was t 
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of the mental machinery: clouding of consciousness supervenes, the 
patient gocs into a state of stupor, where he is not completely unconscious, 
but where he is dazed. He gradually recovers from this, but has no memory 
ofit later. We see here the mechanism at work explaining this dissociation. 
The dissociation is obviously a fact, but it is not an ultimate fact. There 
is a cause for it, and that cause is mental conflict, an attempt at repression, 
an attempt which has succeeded to a certain extent, but only at the cost 
of the production of a pathological symptom or set of symptoms. In 
curing the patient we bring up the repressed emotion once more, we 
encourage him to work off the emotion involved in it. Just as a person 
who grieves for someone he has lost finds relief in tears, so we let these 
patients work off their fear. Thus we are concerned not only with the 
linking up of the dissociation, but also with the working off of fear, of . 
a certain amount of emotional energy that has, metaphorically speaking, 
been bottled up in the patient. In this way the repression is overcome 
and the mental energy (repressing force) becomes again available for 
general use. 


Ill. PsycHo-CaTHARSIs OR ABREACTION 


This illustrates the advance that Joseph Breuer and Sigmund Freud 
made on Janet in explaining hysteria. Janet explains hysteria simply in 
terms of dissociation. He’says that the patient suffers from weakness of 
mental synthesis. He compares the hysteric to an old lady who has gone 
shopping and has come back with too many parcels: Some of these fall 
to the ground : she stoops to pick them up and others fall. So, he says, 
it is with the hysteric after a shock. He loses the power of holding all 
his psycho-physical functions simultaneously in his mind, in one unity, 
so thet some of them are lost, and he suffers from an anesthesia and para- 
plegia. If you cure him of this by suggestion, later on he will, perhaps, 
as the result of some slight shock, show some other functional symptom— 
he may lose his voice or his hearing. Some other hysterical symptom 
will take the place of the original one unless he is cured of his general 
morbid mental state. But Janet did not undertake to explain in any detail 
why the dissociation took place. “Breuer and Freud found, after an investi- 
gation of some hysterical cases under hypnosis, that there was very fre- 
quently loss of memory, that such memories were always of an emotional 
character, and that the symptoms disappeared if the memories were brought 
to the surface of the mind with their original vividness. They published 
their first article on the mechanism of hysteria in illustration of this process 
—this effect of repression of a painful emotional experience; loss of 
memory and dissociation, and the recovery of these by means of hypnotism 
and the dissipation of the symptoms themselves through encouraging the 
patient to live through the emotion again. This living again through the 
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emotion and working it off was called “abreaction ” or “ psycho-catharsis.” 1 
At this carly stage of his theory, then, in which he was associated with 
Breuer, Freud regarded dissociation as due to a preliminary mental conflict 
and a repression of one of the conflicting mental tendencies. Later on 
he developed this view further, independently of Breuer. He found 
that in the dreams of normal persons there was also evidence of mental 
repression, -and of the production of mental symptoms as a result of the 
repression. His view of the dreams of normal persons was, and is, that 
they correspond exactly with the symptoms of the hysteric, that they are 
“ disguised fulfilments of repressed wishes,” to use his own words. We 
shall consider this theory more fully in Chapters IV and V. Later on 
he found, after analysing a number of his own cases, that the emotional 
tendencies which were repressed were all of a sexual nature, taking the 
word “ sexual” in its widest sense, and so he enunciated his dictum that 
no neurosis is possible in a normal sexual life, and that, ifa patient is suffering 
from neurosis, there must have been some disturbance in his sexual life. 


IV. SEXUAL THEORY OF FREUD 


That is the orthodox form of the Freudian theory, which I do not 
altogether accept, though the Freudian school make it an essential part 
of their doctrine. Freud asserts that we can find evidence of sexuality 
in the carly years of childhood—namely, feelings of attraction of the boy 
towards his mother and of the gitl towards her father, combined with 
hatred and jealousy felt towards the parent of the same sex—and that 
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analysis. In his earlier work he thought that he could prove in every 
case the actual occurrence of a shock of a sexual nature in early childhood. 
Later on, however, he discovered that some of the memories recalled by 
these methods were false memorics—that the patient had imagined them 
—but this did not alter his theory very much. He said that the fact that 
the patient had the power of imagining such events showed that there 
was a maldevelopment of the sexual life at that time, so that he then explained 
the neurosis in terms of the process of development of the psycho-sexual 
life of the child. ; 

There is in his view a form of infantile sexuality consisting of sexual 
processes concerned with the feeling of pleasure produced by sucking, 
pleasure in connection with the excretory processes, as well as pleasure 
arising from the infliction of pain (sadism) and the suffering of pain (maso- 
chism), pleasure. in exhibition, sexual curiosity, etc. 

Such tendencies as these sometimes appear unchanged, or even exagger- 
ated, in adults, and are known to medical science as perversions. These 
partial processes undergo certain degrees of repression and transformation, 
especially between the ages of five and thirteen or fourteen, and what is 
left converges towards the production of the normal sexual instinct and 
life of the adult. 

His theory of functional-nervous disease is that it is the outcome and 
sign of maldevelopment of the sexual instinct. These processes have 
either been repressed too intensely, or their mutual relations have become 
abnormal. Some have persisted when they should have been outgrown. 

The hysteric suffers from repression of infantile and to some extent 
perverted sexuality. If the repression had not occurred, the patient would 
have shown, not a normal, but a somewhat perverted sexual life. He is 
incapable of a normal sexual life, because the kind he would show would 
be out of harmony with his own character and with his social environment. 
The patient vaguely realizes that a seemingly insoluble mental conflict is 
going on inside him, and by psycho-analysis he is enabled to sublimate it— 
that is, direct it along other channels. This opens up a path along which 
solution of the conflict may take place, the impulse can find its fulfilment 
in another way. Energy is put at the disposal of the patient, and he directs 
it towards other ends. 

We have, then, already moved far away from the conception of catharsis, 
and we find a change in the theory of the psychological dynamics involved. 
Whereas Breuer spoke of emotion as something that could be worked 
off, now Freud speaks of libido, something perhaps physical rather than 
mental, which can be shifted from one satisfaction to another, and which, 
when dammed up, may produce either physical or mental symptoms. 

“If the repressed libido fails to find an outlet in physical symptoms—the 
paralyses, contractures, anæsthesias, etc., of so-called conversion hysteria— 
it appears in consciousness as an anxiety state. In other words, repressed 
emotion appears in consciousness as anxiety. 


. " 
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But psycho-analytic theory has now passed far beyond the limited field 
of nervous and mental illness. Like Saul, who set out to look for his 
father’s asses and found a kingdom, Freud started out to explain the symp- 
toms of hysteria and obsessional neurosis in terms of infantile sexual experi- 
ences, but with the further development of his investigations he arrived 
at the general method, and also the general theory, of psycho-analysis, 
and ultimately at an all-embracing (or almost all-embracing) theory of 
human mental activity, both normal and abnormal. Anthropology, 
education, sociology and the science of political institutions, all receive 
additional illumination and inspiration from his researches and theories.. 
His work is an outstanding landmark in the field of the social sciences. 


V. THEORIES OF JUNG AND ADLER 


C. G. Jung was one of Freud’s most brilliant pupils, and at first an 
enthusiastic supporter of his views. Later, however, Jung’s researches led 
him to believe that these earlier memories of the child were not always 
an essential factor in the production of neurosis, but that the principal 
factor was the present condition of the patient. When a patient falls ill 
of a psycho-neurosis it is because he is not adequately adapted to his present 
eat and physical environment. Life is too great a task for him: he 
cannot told his own : he has not-sufficient courage to face facts, with the 
result that, if he is of a hysterical temperament, his mind turns back to 
childhood’s memories and to more childish modes of conscious activity. 
What Jung calls “ regression” takes place. The mental energy of the 
individual, which Jung has rather unfortunately called the libido (corres- 
ponding very closely to Bergson’s élan vital) is reflected back, and revives 
earlier memories of childhood, not only memories of actual occurrences, 
but also early phantasies. These phantasies may be of a sexual nature or 
they may not. The libido in that way becomes linked with earlier memories 
or phantasies and is no longer of use to the individual in his present mental 
situation—thus he becomes still less competent to deal with his environment. 

But Jung would use the same method that Freud uses in treating the 
patient—the method of psycho-analysis, because, he says, we need to get 
back these earlier memories for the sake of the libido that is linked up 
with them. 

Psycho-analysis is predominantly, though not by any means exclusively, 
the method of “ free association.” If the patient is suffering from some 
hysterical symptom you get him to let his mind pass into a Passive state— 
to recline on a couch, say, with his eyes closed—and passively follow u 
the sequence of ideas as they occur to him one after another, without any 
prompting. He begins, say, to think of the time when the symptom 
first developed, and then just watches his mind drift as it will—gets into 
a state of meditation—and tells the doctor from moment to 
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seems to be undirected, to be just determined by free association. The 
result is that more and. more ideas and memories from the past come to 
his mind, and perhaps eventually memories that are of great significance 
for his symptom. This occurs because the method is not really a method 
of free association at-all. The series of ideas is not determined by conscious 
mental processes : it is determined by unconscious mental processes. By 
letting conscious mental activity fall to a minimum we give unconscious 
forces an opportunity to reveal themselves and guide the ideas, and these 
belong to the same world as those mental tendencies which are at the base 
of the hysterical symptoms. 

One general difference between Freud and Jung, then, is that Freud 
says that earlier memories and mental tendencies and earlier imaginations 
are directly responsible for the hysterical symptoms : Jung says that failure 
of adaptation at the present moment causes a regression or reflection of 
mental energy back to the past, and that this revives earlier imaginations 
and memories and so produces the hysterical symptoms. Jung emphasizes 
the prospective characteristic of all mental activity, both dreaming an 
waking. Both agree in adopting the method of psycho-analysis, which 
Proceeds to recall these earlier memories and phantasies. 

These briefly seem to be the fundamental ideas of Freud and Jung on 
hysteria, as contrasted with the ideas of Janet. They go a step farther 
to the cause of dissociation—that is, mental conflict and repression. Link 
up ths dissociation and remove ‘this repression and the patient recovers, 
although the process of reassociation and of removal of repression is in 
every case a ioe and complicated one. 

It should be added that Jung refuses to follow Freud in his uncom- 
promising deterministic views on mental activity, and himself believes in 
a modicum of psychological spontaneity or freedom. He has also aban- 
doned the use of the term psycho-analysis (which he now equates with 

sexual analysis”), and has adopted the term “analytical psychology ” 
for his own method of probifig into the depths of the mind by a similar- 
process, 

Yet another point of view was occupied by the late Alfred Adler, 
who also was one of the original Freudians, and who called his system 
that of Individual Psychology. He explained the fundamental activities 
of mind to a great extent in terms of the instinct of self-assertion, the 
Power-instinct, rather than that of sex, and indeed he held that mental 
manifestations which seem superficially to be explicable in terms of sex 
often have their fundamental meaning in the will to power (cp. Nietzsche ; 

Wille zur Macht”), in its many indirect manifestations. 

It will be seen, when we come to describe the atiology of the psycho- 
neuroses of war, that yet another primitive instinct, the instinct of self- 
Preservation or the danger instinct, when baulked and inhibited, can be 
the fundamental source of severe nervous symptoms, accompanied by fear 
and anxiety. 
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VI. Hypnotism AND PsycHo-ANALvYsIs 


Freud, who originally used hypnotism, gave it up, partly because he 
found that he could only hypnotize about one-third of his patients, whereas 
psycho-analysis, though it took much longer, could be applied to every 

- case, and produced eventually more satisfactory results. His second 
objection to hypnotism was that although certain resistances are overcome 
by the recall of particular memories, in this process the resistance in other 
directions is increased, so that the mind is limited rather than expanded. 
He also suggested the germ of a theory that Ferenczi worked out in detail 
afterwards—namely, at in hypnosis there is really a transference of 
emotional feeling, of the early psycho-sexual feelings of childhood, to the 
person of the physician. Ferenczi points to the fact that there are two 
main methods of hypnotizing ; the method of command, corresponding 
to the paternal method with the child, and the method of coaxing and 
soothing, which corresponds to the maternal attitude towards the child. 
He then argues that in both types of hypnosis there is a revival in the 
patient’s mind of his early modes of response. When a patient is hypno- 
tized he responds to the physician just as he responded to his father or his 
mother in early years—that is, by a reaction of a sexual nature—hence 
the patient’s early sexual feelings are being fixed on the physician. What 
has thus really been done is to replace one set of symptoms by another. 
Hysterical symptoms, like loss of the power of walking or loss of voice, 
may thus be got rid of, but in the place of these a psycho-sexual dependence 
of the patient upon oneself has been produced, and this also is bad. What 
evidence has Ferenczi for this view? He says that it is taken from actual 
experience of patients whom he originally treated by hypnotism, but 
later on psycho-analysed. He found evidence of such transference of 
feeling in them. 1 

These, then, are Freud’s three objections to the method of hypnotism ; 

_xv(1) Failure of the method in certain cases: (2) Its tendency to produce 
other symptoms in place of those of which the patient is cured : (3) Fear 
of the transference of sexual feeling to the person of the physician. 

With regard to the last objection we might urge that Ferenczi’s theory 
is a petitio principii : the patient may respond to the physician as he did 
to his father and mother in childhood, not necessarily, however, because 
of sexual feelings, but perhaps simply because at that time*he was more 
suggestible than in later life. A young child has only a few facts in his 
mind, and ifany suggestion is made to him he tends to believe it unquestion- 
ingly. He comes into the world with a tendency called “ primitive 
credulity ”—a very important attribute. Most of what he learns in early 
life is learnt through suggestion, not by means of logical reasoning, We 

1 But, of course, all Freudians regard such “ transference ” 


as an essential stage in 
the process of cure by psycho-analysis, and subsequently resolve the transference by 
further analysis. 
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like to encourage a child to reason, but if we made it think out everything 
for itself we should only confuse and hamper its development, instead of 
forwarding it. And if that is true of the intellectual side of the child’s life, 
it is much more true of the moral side. We can explain the child’s response 
simply in terms of greater suggestibility. And the patient, in a state of 
hypnosis, is placed in much the same position as a child—that 4s, intel- 
lectual resistance is in abeyance and he accepts suggestions made to him 
in the manner in which he accepted them in early childhood. 

The hypnotic method of analysis is much quicker than that of psycho- 
analysis, and can produce equally satisfactory results in simple cases. I will 
give two illustrations. 


VII. ILLUSTRATIVE CASES OF Hypnotic ANALYSIS 


One is that of a signaller in the Flying Corps who was blown up by 
an aeroplane bomb whilst taking refuge in a disused trench in France. 
He became unconscious, and on coming to he found that the trench seemed 
to be turned round at right angles to the position he had expected it to 
be in. When he arrived at the barracks the same thing had occurred— 
everything seemed to be twisted at right angles to its ordinary position. 
This feeling of disorientation, as we may call it, persisted for many months. 
When he came home to England it still showed itself in the following 
ways: When walking along a street which bent roughly in the form of 
a semi-circle thus )_ he would have the irresistible feeling that he had been 
walking thus . If he were riding on the top of a bus, and the bus turned 
at a right angle, he would have the feeling that he was continuing to go 
in a straight line, although he knew that the bus had turned a corner. 
He would think that the whole room he was in, everything, had twisted 
round through a right angle. I hypnotized this patient and put him 
through his experiences again, with the result that the occasions on which 
he got this feeling of disorientation became roughly about half as frequent 
as before, but the disorientation continued to occur from time to time. 
He was better, but by no means cured. A few days later he came to tell 
me that his mother had informed him that at the age of six, as the result 
of a fall, he had shown much the same symptom: while crossing the 
Tower Bridge one day he had told her that the bridge was turned “ the 
other way round.” I hypnotized him, and put him through this experi- 
ence again. He lived through it with much vividness. He is sitting on 
a wooden horse (white with red stripes) in the dining-room. His aunt 
comes into the room and wishes to wash him: he declines and edges 
away from her: the horse tips up on the edge of the hearthrug and he 
falls on to the fender. He knows no more until he wakes up and finds 
himself in bed, with his aunt bathing his face. He continues to recall his 
experiences, and remembers crossing the Tower Bridge and finding it 
turned at right angles. After recalling this incident the patient was much 
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better, but a few days later he went to the theatre to see Going Up (in 
which play there’ was an aeroplane) and ‘he suddenly found that the theatre 
was the wrong way round. He went home, and in the middle of the 
night he woke up with the feeling of disorientation, got out of bed, and 
Went towards what he thought was the window, and thrust his hand against 
the looking-glass. Thus he was by no means cured. I pointed out that 
there might be some memory in the first few years of his life which was 
the cause of the trouble. He tried to recall it, but did not make much 
Progress. I then put him through his fourth birthday under hypnosis, 
and he remembered a frightening dream in which he had thought that 
there was an animal under the table. He had crawled downstairs and 
woken up half-way down. The next morning he thought that the pier 
(he lived at the sea-side) was the wrong way round, and told his mother 
So. I interpreted his dream for him while he was in a hypnotic trance. 
He had seen the Giant Ape in a glass case at the Natural History Museum. 
This had frightened him, and it was this creature which he had thought 
- was under the table in his dream. , For the sake of confirmatory evidence 
I arranged for another doctor (Captain P. A. Galpin, R.A.M.C:) to come 
and sce me hypnotize the patient the next time. I then Suggested to him 
that he would go through his very first experience of disorientation, When 
I put my hand on his forehead he shouted out “ Hot coffee |” It appeared 
that when a child of nearly three he had gone into the kitchen one morning, 
and had pulled the coffee-pot, which was on the table, towards him by 
pulling at the tablecloth. The coffee upset and poured down his right 


a possible explanation of dissociation, that the scaldin, 
a fainting fit, in which he fell to the left and everyt 
twisted to the right—he fell through a right angle. 


To make quite sure of this I hypnotized him again to bring up an 
earlier memory still. I suggested to him that he would remember his 
second birthday. He suddenly began to shout out: “He has bit me— 
Gordon has bit me!” Before I woke him up, I asked him all about 


through, and then I woke him up. He told me that 
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remember definitely that he had no feeling of disorientation. The revival 
of this.memory brought:no recollections of any earlier disorientation. 
The day after this treatment he felt more disorientated than ever, for he 
had been going through these experiences very vividly. I let him stay 
in bed, and after two days he recovered completely and very soon applied 
for his discharge. I let him go, but asked him to write to me if the feeling 
of disorientation ever recurred. I have never heard from him since. 


This case seems to me to show that such memories from very early 
life, which are causally connected with the symptoms, need not always 
be of a sexual nature. : 

The other case is a much simpler one, but it is what I would call a 
crucial case ofithe value of abreaction, or the removal of repression and 
the working off of emotion under hypnosis. It is the case of a gunner 
who was admitted to the hospital where I was working, after he had spent 
two years in military hospitals of different kinds. He was suffering from 
a tremor of the right hand, dating from the time when he had been blown 
up at Ypres. He did not remember anything more until he reached 
his first hospital, and the memory of this interval had never been recalled 
to him by any of the doctors he had previously seen. I sent him to sleep 
—that took just about three seconds—and then suggested to him that he 
would live again through the experience of Ypres. He did so, and began 
to shout out all sorts of things which showed what had been happening 
at the time. German shells were falling nearer and nearer the gun pit. 
He was apparently serving the gun, and someone else was handing him 
the ammunition, and this person had evidently lost his head, for my patient 
shouted out’: “ What the do you mean by pulling the —— pin out 
of that fuse?” Then I noticed that he was going through the panto- 
mime of moving the handle (to serve the gun) with his right hand : his 
hand began.to shake violently and soon he was shaking all over, but especially 
in his right hand. Then. he suddenly became absolutely still. I suggested 
to him that he would continue to remember all that he had just gone 
through and then woke him up. He looked at his hand, which was then 
absolutely still, with amazement and expressed his gratitude, but his mind 
still appeared somewhat confused, so I told him to go and sleep it off. 
An hour later he came back and told me that he had not been to sleep, 
but that he had been thinking it all over. He knew éverything that had 
happened, and told me that he had not been suffering from shell-shock, 
but gun-shock. His gun had been blown up, and the emotion which 
this experience excited in him had been bottled up for two- years, with 
the result that he suffered from this tremor of the hand. The next morning 
he was able to shave himself with an ordinary razor, for the first time 
since his illness. 

Now, was this working off of the emotion the cause of the recovery ? 
The alternative explanation is that the recovery was due to suggestion. 
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When this man came to me, however, he certainly did not expect me to 
cure him. I saw him the first day that he was admitted to the hospital 
and treated him at once, and he was not likely to have more confidence 
in me than in anyone else who had treated him. As regards the hypnosis, 
he went straight off without realizing that he was being hypnotized—it 
Was not that which impressed him. As far as one can make out, there was 
no expectation worked up—it was simply the working off of the emotion 
that reassociated his mind and cured him, That is why I call this a crucial 
case. In many other cases it may be argued that the cure is the result 
of suggestion—for example, in the case of the disorientated man—but 
this case of the gunner was not of that sort. I do not for a moment wish 
to deny the working of suggestion in curing such cases, but I wish to 
“emphasize the curative effect of the working off of emotion as a fundamental 
factor. It is a more causative treatment than suggestion. Suggestion 
removes the symptom: abreaction removes the cause of the symptom 
by producing fully adequate reassociation. We shall find this illustrated 
again and again in cases quoted later on. 

Abreaction of repressed emotion Sweeps away the repression, and so 
frees energy which had been previously needed to hold the repressed 
memories apart from the rest of the mind and away from clear conscious- 
ness. This freed energy is thus put once more at the disposal of the general 
personality. The previous “ fixation” of this repressing energy and its 
deviation from the common fund of energy of the personality explains, 
to some extent, the feeling of fatigiie that generally accompanies a psycho- 
neurosis. The energy of the repressed memories and mental tendencies, 
i.e. the repressed energy, also of course makes its contribution to the re- 
integrated personality. j ; 


CHAPTER II 


DEGREES OF DISSOCIATION. MULTIPLE 
PERSONALITY 


I. PsycHASTHENIA AND HYSTERIA 


We have seen that Pierre Janet’s general psychological theory is that 
the personality is a synthesis of mental elements, and that disease of the 
personality is an interference with this synthesis. The disease or derange- 
ment may take one or other of two general forms. There may be, on 
the one hand, a widespread weakening of the synthesis, which alters the 
individual’s idea of his own personality. This is psychasthenia. While the 
simpler activities of the personality, such as perception and memory, are 
unimpaired, the individual’s judgment of: these activities, recognition, 
reflective thought and volition may be seriously affected. The psych- 
asthenic may say: “It is not I who feel, it is not I who suffer, it is not 
I who sleep : I am dead, and it is not I who see clearly,” etc. Janet writes : 
“ This incomplete character of the disturbances of the personality is found 
in all the accidents of these psychasthenic patients; they have obsessions, 
but are not completely insane, and always recognize the absurdity of their 
obsessing ideas; they have impulses, but do not carry them out ; they 
have phobias concerning acts, but never real inability to perform acts, or 
real paralyses ; they have interminable doubts, but no true amnesias. It 
is the striking trait of their character that they never have any symptom 
in its completeness, and this incomplete character of the disturbances of 
their personality falls within a general law.” 1 

On the other hand, these symptoms may be carried to their Complete: 
ness, the synthesis of the personality may be not merely weakened but 
actually destroyed for certain mental elements. This is hysteria. Sensa- 
tion from certain areas of the skin, power over certain voluntary muscles, 
memory for certain ideas or for a certain period in the individual’s life, 
may be completely lost to the personality itself, although by indirect 
methods they may be proved still to exist. 


Il. Susconscious, Co-conscrous, SUBLIMINAL, UNCONSCIOUS 


Ideas like these; which can be shown to exist in independence of the 

main personality and contemporaneously with it, were called by Janet 

Sub-conscious,” and this is the original meaning of the much misused 

“ \ A sett z : 

1“ A Symposium on the Subconscious,” iv, by Pierre Janet. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, vol. ii, 1907-8, p. 60. 
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term “ subconsciousness” in the literature of the subject. It would per- 
haps be less ambiguous and therefore better to call such ideas “ co-conscious,’ 
as Morton Prince has suggested, but if the original term is preserved at all 
it should always be used in the original sense. There are, of course, other 
senses in which the word has been used, the most extreme being that in 
which it is identical with the “ subliminal self” of F. W. H. Myers.t 
Myers regarded the normal waking consciousness with its memories as 
but a small fraction of the entire personality. Below the threshold of 
consciousness and the activities of everyday life is a much larger portion, 
the subliminal self, which comprises aspects of the personality undeveloped 
in this mundane life, though conceivably capable of development under 
other conditions of existence. This subliminal self is separated from the 
supraliminal self (the everyday self) by a semi-permeable “ psychical 
diaphragm,” through which the ideas and mental powers may pass in 
either direction. In the anesthesias and paralyses of hysteria the sensations 
and powers fall from the supraliminal into the subliminal, while in the 
inspirations of genius and other super-normal activities of the soul there is 
a “subliminal uprush of faculty ” into the supraliminal. Through the 
subliminal we may come into closer mental relations with one another 
and with the spiritual universe. This theory has been subjected to much 
criticism at the hands of psychologists. Its main weakness is that it furnishes 
an over-elaborate explanation of the well-attested facts of abnormal, 
i.e. supernormal and subnormal, sychology, while allowing undue weight 
to the less certain and RRE verified facts of telepathy, mediumship 
and spirit apparitions. The prefix “sub-” in subliminal is unfortunate, 
since there is nothing ercel inferior about it. A more non-comunittal 
term is the unconscious, now widely accepted to cover the non-conscious 
parts of the mind. Memories, impulses and motives when not actually 
before the mind, i.e. unconscious, may still retain all their other mental 
characteristics and from their place outside consciousness may continue 
to exert influences upon consciousness, They form part of the unconscious, 
but are still psychical in nature. It is not a contradiction in terms to speak 
of “ unconscious psychical processes” unless we 


u S i : Propose to identify the 
psychical with the conscious, for which there is no justification. Of course, 
ere is the alternative view t i 


are merely physiological processes in the brain. Apart from 


Conscious processes themselves. 


1In “ Human Personality and its ‘Survival of Bodily Death.” 
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Tl. Muttrere PERSONALITY 


In extreme cases of hysteria, loss of memory and disintegration of 
personality may go so far as to produce either an alternation of or a doubling 
of personality. Instances of this are a matter of common knowledge, 
and do not need detailed explanation and illustration here. Suffice it to 
say that they show all degrees of mental disaggregation, from mere alterna- 
tion of mood and conflict of motive compatible with mental health to 
extreme’ cases where two persons seem to share the tenancy of one body. 
The best-known example of the latter is that of Miss Beauchamp, which 
Morton ‘Prince has described with such a wealth of detail in his book 
“The Dissociation. of a Personality.” This individual was at a certain 
stage of her life possessed of three distinct personalities or centres of con- 
sciousness. Two of these alternated with one another, each retaining 
her own series of memories, but amnesic for the experiences of the other, 
while the third, the now notorious “ Sally Beauchamp,” not only had a 
separate consciousness of her own, with a cheerful and irresponsible tem- 
perament quite alien to those of the others, but claimed that even when 
not alternating with them she had direct knowledge of the thoughts, 
feelings, and even the dreams of one of them. Morton Prince eventually 
cured Miss Beauchamp by hypnotism, suppressing “ Sally ” entirely, and 
re-synthesizing the other two personalities with their separate memories 
and experiences into a normal individual similar to the original personality 
she had been before the emotional shock and mental strain which was 
the cause of all the trouble. 

More recently Morton Prince has met with another case of dissociated 
personality quite as remarkable as that of Miss Beauchamp, and closely 
similar in many respects. He calls her B.C.A2 C is the normal person- 
ality as she was before and after her mental illness, and B and A are the 
two dissociated personalities into which she disintegrated as the eventual 
result of several years of severe nervous and emotional strain. B and A 
alternated with one another, but whereas A had no direct knowledge of 
B’s existence, B was immediately aware of A’s thoughts and memories 
_ even when herself in abeyance. Band C also shared each other’s memories 
as well as those of A, but A was entirely shut up within her own circle 
of themories and experiences. Neither C nor A remembered her own 
dreams, but “ 2,” the hypnotic personality corresponding-to B, was able 
to recall the dreams of both. A was neurasthenic and represented the 
ethical and religious aspects of the original personality. She lived in a 
continuous mental atmosphere of gloomy and apprehensive conscientious- 
ness, and was appalled by the freakish and irresponsible behaviður of B, 
who lived only for pleasure, and was completely egoistic and “ emanci- 
pated,” and during her periods of alternation enjoyed the most robust 
health. B thus showed a close resemblance to “ Sally” in the Beauchamp 

1 See Journal of Abnormal Psychology, vol. iii, 1908-9, passim. 
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case, and the importance of this resemblance will perhaps be clearer when 
we consider it in the light of Freud’s theory of hysteria. We may hote 
that B was co-conscious with A, or existed simultaneously as a subconscious- 
ness, in Janet’s sense of that term. Morton Prince was able to prove this 
in various ways, apart from statements of B herself and of her hypnotic 
personality $. One illustration will suffice. It was arranged with f 
(unknown to A) that she should add together certain figures while A was 
present and should show that she really had carried out the operation 
co-consciously by giving the answer immediately upon A being changed 
to B. She, of course, was not told what actual figures would be given. 
A was then brought and was asked to write out some lines of poetry in 
the middle of a large sheet of paper (82” x 11”), in the left-hand upper 
corner of which was written the number 53, and in the right-hand lower 
corner the number 6r. A repeated aloud what she was writing and com- 
mented upon her mistakes of memory, showing that she was alert and 


_ not in a somnambulistic state. On being questioned afterward she averred 


that she had noticed no other writing, such as numbers, upon the paper. 
It had appeared quite blank. . Eyen if she had noticed the numbers she 
would not have known what was to be done with them, since she is amnesic 
for B and $. A was changed into 6. “ Immediately on appearing £ 
exclaimed, almost shouted, * 114,’ which is correct.” More complicated 
arithmetical calculations were carried out under similar circumstances with 
equal success. j 

Certain memories of the patient’s earlier years, which were lost to all 
the personalities even in hypnosis, were recovered by automatic writing. 


In this way it was discovered that her irrational fear of cats took origin 


This case is of especial interest, in that Morton Prince prevailed upon 
introspective records of 
The documents are of 


henticity and objective 
accuracy are vouched for by two other distinguishe 2 1 


l d American neurologists 
besides Morton Prince himself. We learn from B’s account how this 
co-conscious self commenced at first as a definit: i 


plex or system of ideas clearly known byCorBCA. She writes: “A 
C received an emotional 


, it seems to me, was the 
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is described as ‘Complex B.’” Twenty years later the sudden and pro- 
longed illness of her husband emphasized the feelings of fright and rebellion 
which showed now as “a longing for happiness, a disinclination to give 
up the pleasures of life which the conditions required: and there was a 
certain determination to have those pleasures in spite of everything, and 
this resulted in a constant struggle between C and this complex.” After 
her husband’s death, C became thoroughly neurasthenic, and the B complex 
grew stronger. She would find herself doing and enjoying “ things that 
she disapproved of and knew that she disapproved of.” Finally, a year 
after her husband’s death, “ a third shock of a strongly emotional nature ” 
produced a sudden change. C disappeared, and the B complex became 


a personality, with the general characteristics we have already recorded. ` 


But a month later a fourth emotional shock (felt of course by B) brought 
C back as the dominant personality, in the neurasthenic and psychasthenic 
form we have called A. B subsequently alternated with A, and at the 
same time became also a co-consciousness, and the’ conflict between the 


two now took the form of antagonism between two distinct personalities. _ 


C’s autobiography gives vivid descriptions of these conflicts. She writes : 
“I would often wake in the:morning, as A, to find a note on my pillow 
or on the table—usually of a jeering tone—telling me to ‘cheer up’ or 
to ‘weep no more,’ etc. ; sometimes these notes would be in rhyme and 
nearly al advised me not to trouble Dr. Prince so much. These notes 
were written by B when I ‘changed’ in the night, but as A I supposed, 
when I first found them, that I had written them in my sleep. If my 
condition had been one of remorse, it was now one of despair. After 
a time, as A, I destroyed all the notes I found without reading them, hoping 
in this way, to. discourage B’s fondness for writing. As a result I found 
one morning a sheet of paper pasted directly in the middle of my mirror. 
It was fastened at each corner with large red seals, and bore the inscription 
“READ THIS’ and contained information which it was quite necessary 
A should have. As B my attitude towards myself as A was something 
like that of a gay, irresponsible, pleasure-loving girl toward an older, 
more serious-minded sister. I, as B, had no patience with A’s scruples 
and morbid ideas, and actually enjoyed doing things which I knew would 
shock or annoy myself as A, though occasionally as B I felt a little sorry 
for A.” The following are extracts from the joint diary which this curiously 
assorted pair kept at Morton Prince’s request : Under the date July 23, 19— 
B writes: “I am here again to-night, B, I am. I may as well tell all I 
have done, I suppose. For one thing I have had a facial massage—there 
is no need of being a mass of wrinkles. I know A doesn’t care how she 
looks, but I do. The Q’s spent the evening here and—if I don’t tell, 
S will, I suppose—I smoked a cigarette. S was terribly shocked and angry 
with me. Now, A, don’t go and tell Dr. Prince, you don’t have to tell 
him everything—you do it, though. I must have a little fun.” The 
following day A writes : “ I have struggled through another day. B has 
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told what she did. How can I bear it, how explain? Iam so humiliated, 
so ashamed. Why should I do things which so mortify my pride ? Quite 
ill all day—I am as usual paying for B’s ‘fun.’ It is not to be borne. 
August 20: “Terrible day—one of the worst for a long time. I cannot 
live this way, it is not to be expected. I am so confused—I have lost so 
- much time now that I can’t seem to catch up. What will become of 
me?” August 21, B writes: “ Good gracious, how we fly around ! 
A has been ill all day—could not sleep last night. I hope he [Dr. Prince] 
won't send for us, for he will put the quietus on me, and as things are 
now I am gaining on-A. Had a gay evening—no discussions of religion 
or psychology, no dissecting of hearts and souls while I am in the flesh. 
August 25: “I wonder if A is really dead—for good and all? It seems 
like it. The thought rather frightens me someway, as if I had lost my 
balance-wheel. - She wants to die, she really does, for she thinks it to herself 
all the time. I wish I were myself alone, and neither A nor B ; I cannot 
bear to hear A groan, she cannot bear my glee.” August 26: “ Such 
a day! A got away from me for a little while and tried to write a letter 
to Dr. Prince. It was a funny-looking letter, for I kept saying to her 
“you cannot write, you cannot move your hand,’ but she had enough 
will power to write some and directed it. The effort used her up, however, 
and I came and the letter was not mailed.” August 27, A writes: “I 
am too bewildered to write. I have succeeded in writing Dr. Prince, if 
I can only mail it. Oh, but I am tired! Such an. awful struggle |” 
C was eventually resynthesized by means of hypnotism. After many 
fruitless attempts, the corresponding hypnotic personality y was obtained, 
and, as Morton Prince says, “ on being waked up, a personality was found 
which possessed the combined memories of A and B, and was free from 


the pathological stigmata which respectively characterized each.” 


A still more recent case of multiple personality is that of “ Doris Fischer ” 


recorded by Dr. W. F. Prince ‘and summarized by Dr. T. W. Mitchell 
in the Proceedings of the Society fors Psychical Research, vol. XXXİ. 


IV. NEURASTHENIA 

In contrast to thi 
loss of psycho-physical functions and 
continuity of memory, we find in nen 
level of consciousness. As the result of mi 


arouses worry, and 


te, and so the trouble 
uffers from a preoccupation about his health—or it 
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may be about his business or his general position and prospects in the 
world. Such, in brief, is the view which Dejerine holds of the nature 
of neurasthenia. He considers that the state of mind of the neurasthenic 
is characterized by abnormal suggestibility with regard to his symptoms, 
a suggestibility much greater than that of the hysteric. 

The dissociation here is relative, not absolute. The patient finds 
exceptional difficulty in concentration upon matters unconnected with his 
preoccupation, and on relaxing his mental efforts falls back at once into 
the treadmill of his worrying thoughts. 


V. COMPULSION NEUROSIS., ANXIETY HYSTERIA 


In compulsion neurosis the patient is obsessed with an irresistible impulsion 
to perform apparently unimportant actions, such as washing the hands 
repeatedly, carrying out certain stereotyped movements, certain forms of 
apparently meaningless ceremonial, etc.; or the obsession may take the | 
form of doubts and fears of apparently harmless things and actions. Freud 
would explain this psycho-neurosis as a result of mental conflict and repres- 
sion in a special type of character. The obsession is a reaction formation, 
concealing and holding back certain repressed tendencies dating from very 
early life—such as sadism, anal eroticism, etc. It is a disguised form of 
self-reproach, dating from childhood. 

Only by prolonged psycho-analysis can the underlying psychological 
causes of this form of neurosis be revealed, although shorter methods ot - 
psychotherapy may produce improvement, or even complete recovery in 
special cases. The type falls under Janet’s heading of psychasthenia, but 
it has well-marked ‘characteristics which call for a special name. The 
remaining cases of psychasthenia are mostly forms of anxiety hysteria, in 
Freud’s classification, in which repressed emotion or “ affect,” instead of 
being converted into physical symptoms which form the “compromise 
formations” of conversion hysteria, remain in consciousness, but in the 
transformed character of anxiety. 

A useful non-committal term, independent of any one school of thought, 
is the term anxiety states, which covers .all cases showing anxiety as a 
prominent symptom. 


VI. Tue PSYCHOSES 


The psychoses, in their fully developed stages, are the recognized forms 
of insanity. In their early or incipient stages they are known as “ border- 
line cases,” although this phrase is often (inaccurately) applied to hysteria 
and the other psycho-neuroses which never cross the border. The principal 
psychoses are dementia precox or schizophrenia, melancholia, mania, 
manic-depressive psychosis, paranoia, and the toxic psychoses. Their 
symptoms show the working of unconscious mental processes very clearly, 
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but they do not as a rule benefit to any great extent by deep analytic treat- 
ment. Simpler forms of psychotherapy may be helpful in their carly 
stages, and spontaneous improvement and even recovery may occur in a 
minority. of cases with treatment along ordinary hygienic lines. Schizo- 
phrenia, as its name implies, shows marked mental dissociation, though 
more deep-going than that of hysteria. Manic-depressive psychosis is 
characterized by alternating periods of morbid depression and excessive 
exaltation or elation. Paranoia is a developmental disease of the mind 
leading up to systematized delusions of persecution and sometimes to 
homicidal’ mania. Melancholia is characterized by morbid depression, 
with a suicidal tendency in its more severe forms. It may show remissions 
and even complete recovery. ` 

Electrical shock therapy has been found to be beneficial in a certain 
Proportion of cases of melancholia and of manic-depressive psychosis, 
although not so helpful in cases of schizophrenia. A certain proportion 
of the latter may benefit by injections of insulin or cardiazol. 

these forms of mental illness are markedly hereditary, and cases 

have almost invariably “ a bad family history,” as it is called. Itis sufficient 
for our purposes to enumerate them here and pass on, as they give little 
scope to psychotherapy, and their psycho-analytical significance,1 although 
outstandingly important, involves too many debatable points to be a 
suitable subject for this book. x 

We must now pass on to a more detailed general statement of Freud’s 
system of psychology, and will begin with his theory of dreams, 


1 See John Rickman ; “ The Development of the Ps cho-Analytical Th f thi 
Psychoses,” Baillière, Tindall & Cox, 1928. s 7 S TA N 


CHAPTER IV 
FREUD’S THEORY OF DREAMS 


I. Dream ANALYSIS 


According to the theory of Freud, every dream is the fulfilment or 
some wish. In the great majority of cases the wish is one that has been 
repressed from waking consciousness, and its fulfilment in the dream is 
disguised according to rules that are both complicated and diverse. It is 
for these reasons that the general law has so long escaped notice, and scientists 
have been so ready to deny all significance to dreams. This state of things 
is inevitable so long as attention is restricted to the dream simply as it 
appears in consciousness and as it is remembered by the dreamer: But 
corresponding to this “ manifest content” of the dream there is a “ latent 
content” which constitutes the meaning, and when discovered by the 
method of psycho-analysis is found invariably to be the fulfilment of 
some wish. The manifest content is made up of memories from the past 
life of the dreamer, patched together in apparently quite random order 
and according to the most superficial laws of association. The laws of 
rational connexion, especially those of causation, which dominate waking 
consciousness, seem to be in abeyance, and in their place the only, laws 
of connexion observable are those of association by contiguity and associa- 
tion by similarity. $ 

As a general rule the memories most commonly aroused are those of 
the “ dream-day ” (the day before the dream) and those of early child- 
hood. Memories of the dream-day form part of every dream without 
exception. Actual bodily disturbances, either of the external sense organs 
or of the internal organs, are, when not too intense, incorporated in the 
dream though in a disguised form. In this way every fee may be 
regarded as fulfilling at least one wish—the wish to go on sleeping. If 
these actual stimuli were recognized for what they are, the dreamer would 
no longer be asleep but awake, and this is what happens when they become 
too intense. Thirst arising during sleep may produce the dream-experience 
of drinking water in huge draughts. In this way are fulfilled the two 
wishes, to continue sleeping and to drink. Other bodily needs arising 
during sleep may receive imaginary satisfaction in the same way. Instances 
like these illustrate very clearly the function of the dream in acting as 
the guardian of sleep. 

Freud relates an amusing story of a medical student who was very fond 
of his bed and could ‘only with the greatest difficulty get up in time for 
his work at the hospital. One morning on being called by the maid, 
who shouted through the door, “ Get up; you must go to the hospital,” 
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he half awoke, and then proceeded to dream of a ward in the hospital 
in which he found himself lying upon a bed with a card hung over the 
head of it stating his name, age, and Occupation. Remarking to himself, 
““ Since I am already in the hospital I do not need to get up and go there,” 
he turned over and continued his sleep. 

-Numerous instances may be quoted in which the fulfilment of a wish 
appears in the dream in clear and undisguised form. The dreafs of 
young children are almost invariably of such a nature. Desires, of which 
the satisfaction has been denied them during the day, again and again 
appear as fulfilled in dreams the following night. This kind of evidence 
is obviously of the highest importance for the theory of dreams, since 
the child’s consciousness shows the laws of mental 


tule expressed somewhat less directly, even when they do not belong to 
those unconventional and consequently “ repressed ” forms which will 


ently a slightly 


indirect fulfilment of my wish that the other reviews of mine had not 


fulfilment of wishes may reappear as me 
consciousness do. Freud, however, does not ad 


and_that he should make a faithful 


nat | » however absurd 
or objectionable some of them may appear to be. The ideas which thus 
arise by free association will be found all to conve 


ideas concerned with the fulfilment of a wish. This System of ideas is 

i latent content of the dream, or the “ dream-thought,” and gives the 
Ray gt NE 

ream its meaning and raison d’étre. The wish involved in it is one that 


Tge to one system of 
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is not in harmony with the conventional and ethical ideas of the developed 
personality, and is therefore entirely repressed during waking consciousness, 
and can only attain realization in the dream-consciousness of sleep in under- 
hand and roundabout ways which have still to be described. - 

The repressing factor in the waking consciousness is named by Freud- 
the endopsychic censorship. The term is somewhat figurative but lends 
itself well to the purpose of vivid description. In sleep this censorship 
is still active, though not to the same degree nor with the same watchfulness. 
If only the repressed wish can disguise itself sufficiently, it may succeed 
in slipping past it unnoticed, and so rise into the halflight of consciousness, 
Before discussing in detail the various ways in which the wish may accom- 
plish this disguise, and which Freud classifies under the general heading 
of Traumarbeit, or dream work, I will give a description of one of his own 
dreams, together with a summary of its psycho-analysis.1_ I must, however, 
first summarize his preliminary explanation which alone makes the dream 
intelligible. 

Freud heard in 1897 that two professors of his University had proposed 
him for the position of professor extraordinarius, election to which he 
doubtless greatly desired. After receiving this news, and on the day 
before: the dream, a colleague, who had for some time waited without 
tesult for the success of his own nomination to a similar professorship, 
visited him and told him that he had at last gone to a high authority about 
the matter, and had learnt that his non-success was due to his religion and 
nationality. Freud suffered from the same disadvantages, and so he might 
on this score draw but a discouraging conclusion from the news as to the 
probable fate of his own nomination. “ On the morning after this visit,” 
writes Freud, “ I had the following dream. . . ._ 1. Friend R is my uncle. 
I feel tender affection for him. 2. I see his face somewhat altered before 
me. Itis, as it were, drawn out lengthwise, a yellow beard which surrounds 
it stands out with exceptional clearness.” 

At first Freud was inclined to dismiss the dream as an absurdity, but 
temembering that in the case of his own patients this tendency often indi- 
cated that the meaning was a’ disagreeable one, and such that the person 
was loth to admit even to himself, he proceeded to analyse it, pondering 
over it sentence by sentence and noting what ideas occurred to him while 
doing so. It then became clear to him that the face was, as it were, a 
composite photograph of the friend of the previous evening’s conversation 
and one of his uncles, who had been unfortunate enough to come within 
the arm of the law. His father was in the habit of attributing this uncle’s 
downfall not to wickedness but to weakmindedness. Consequently the 
dream purports to say that his friend R is weakminded and stupid like 
the uncle. Further reflection brings to light the memory of a conversation 
with another colleague who had likewise been unsuccessfully nominated 

1 See “ The Interpretation of Dreams,” 8th Edition, translated by Dr. A. A. Brill ; 
London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1932, Pp. 142-7. 
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for a professorship, and who attributed this failure to an accusation brought 
against him by one of his patients. The courts dismissed the charge as 
entirely unfounded and malicious, but the incident could not fail to injure 
his prospects. The meaning of the dream is now clear. The uncle repre- 
sents just those two colleagues of Freud who had been unsuccessful in their 
nominations for professorships. By disingenuously insinuating that one 
of them is stupid and the other a criminal the dream clears the way for 
the success of Freud’s own nomination, since on these assumptions the 


fact of his religion need not weigh against him. The dream represents / 


the wish that this might be the real state of affairs—a wish that Freud would 


not for a moment entertain in the waking state, or even in manifest form 
in a dream. 


to the latent content. 
adapted to hiding the full significance of the dream-thought from the 
dreamer himself. This indeed is its real purpose. By changing the approp 

has 


t corresponds to an unimportant part 
of the latent content, and conversely, and above all, by the use of symbolism. 


In Freud’s opinion a very large proportion of the re ressed wishes 
which realize themselves in the dreams of adults originate T early child- 
hood. They are also, he thinks, predominantly sexual in nature, the 
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sexual mental life of the child beginning much earlier than scientists have 
generally supposed. The sexual inclinations may find their earliest objects 
in the parents, and then undergo vigorous repression as the result of further 
development and education. These repressed wishes may show themselves 
later in dreams, or, when very strong and very firmly repressed, may give 
rise to more serious symptoms. The attraction is accompanied by feelings 
of hatred and jealousy towards the parent of the opposite sex. These are 
repressed in the same way and for the same reasons, and: may later in 
life produce dreams of the death of the father or the mother, as the ‘case 
may be, 

The legend of Œdipus, who unwittingly kills his own father, Laius, 
and marries his own mother, Jocasta, and though guiltless in intent, pays 
the penalty for this unholy act, is a mythical representation of this general 
tendency in human nature. Freud would explain the mystery of Hamlet 
in the same way. Hamlet is unable to take vengeance on the man who has 
supplanted and murdered his father because he himself in his early youth 
had wished for his father’s death. The wish has been vigorously repressed 
and he is at present unconscious of it, but it still exists in his unconscious 
and produces the inhibitory effects depicted in the play. Freud considers 
that repressed wishes of this nature are ae principal factors in the production 
of all psycho-neuroses. i 

If we bear in mind that children’s ideas of death are very vague and 
in most cases simply correspond to “ permanent absence,” the theory is 
not so outrageous as it might otherwise appear. The “ naturalness” of 
family affection has undoubtedly been greatly exaggerated by earlier 
thinkers, and the passions of hostility aroused within the family circle are 
often, though by no means in all cases, very fierce. As the children grow 
up these feelings generally disappear and make way for conventional and 
intellectualized forms of sentiment, but deep down in the unconscious 
recesses of their souls persist the traces of earlier conflicts. 

It may be thought surprising that such an immoral wish as that of 
death should ever succeed in passing the censorship and attaining to a 
dream-fulfilment. Two facts sufficiently explain it. In the first place 
the wish is the last in the world that we should ever consciously entertain, 
and for this reason the censorship is unprepared for its appearance. In 
the second place the wish-fulfilment is accompanied in the dream by a 
feeling of intense sorrow which seems to receive a sufficient explanation 
in the anxiety for the person’s welfare which the dreamer has genuinely 
felt in more recent times, especially during the dream-day, and which 
might be expected to persist as a memory in the dream. The real source 
of the sorrow is the fact that the censorship has been overpowered. 

These considerations suggest the paot explanation of all forms of 
anxiety dreams, which are accompanied by pain, and seem therefore in such 
flagrant contradiction to the wish theory. Freud writes : 

“ An anxiety dream occurs only when the censorship is entirely or 
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partially overpowered, and on the other hand the overpowering of the 
censorship is facilitated when the actual sensation of anxiety is already 
present from somatic sources. It thus becomes obvious for what purpose 
the censorship performs its office’ and practises dream-distortion : it does 
So in order to prevent the development of anxiety or other forms of painful affect. 
(Op. cit., p. 260.) : 

nd again in another passage distinguishing two types of anxiety 
dream : ; 

“The anxiety in dreams may of course be of a psycho-neurotic char- 
acter, originating in psycho-sexual excitation, in which case the anxiety 
corresponds to repressed libido. Then this anxiety, like the whole anxiety 
neurotic symptom, and we stand at the 
dividing-line where the Wish-fulfilling tendency of dreams is frustrated. 
But in other anxiety dreams the feeling of anxiety comes from somatic 
Sources (as in the case of persons suffering from pulmonary or cardiac 
trouble, with occasional difficulty in breathing), and then it is used to help 
to attain fulfilment in a dream, the dream- 


ing of which from psychic motives would have resulted in the same release 
of anxiety,” (Op. cit., p. 231.) 


teamt of the entire hunt from 
y heart felt in my mouth the 


ling sometimes recurred at night, 
although during the day I felt nothing of it and did not find it Beere 


with riding. Psycho-analysis showed nothing in the latent content to 
explain this fear, 


start to finish, but with intense fear. M 


it. Freud’s theory would fall much more completel 
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views of modern psychology if in it he replaced “ wish” by “ emotional 
or instinctive tendencies.” Examples of such emotional tendencies are 
the self-preservation impulse and fear, selfassertion and anger, repugnance 
and disgust; and systems of ideas tinged by these emotions may be on 
occasion driven from the main consciousness into the unconscious and 
reappear, under certain conditions, in dreams. 


Il. Dream SYNTHESIS 


We have still to consider Freud’s theory of dream synthesis as dis- 
tinguished from dream analysis. Many different kinds of processes may 
be detected in the Traumarbeit, or dream work. In the first place there 
are those processes of disguise adopted by the latent content which I have 
already outlined. Secondly, there are the means which the dream-thought 
employs to represent those thought-relations, or relations of predication, 
which the manifest content cannot directly express in their real form. 
Logical connexion in general in the latent content is represented by simul- 
taneity in the manifest content. The relation of causality may be repre- 
sented cither by a mere succession of dream images or by an observable 
transformation of one into another. In the first case the succession is 
often between one dream and the next. Similarity is represented by 
unification in the form either of identification or of a composite picture. 
These expressions of similarity often serve to represent a desired similarity. 
Relations are often represented in the manifest content in a reversed form : 
even in the succession representing causality the effect is frequently put 
before the cause. The explanation of this is, of course, the desire to evade 
the censorship. Lack of clearness in the dream often represents actual 
uncertainty in the dream-thought. 

There are two general characteristics of dreams which deserve special 
mention. One is condensation (Verdichtung), where, through appropriate 
choice of material for the manifest content, the dream expresses ee fulfil- 
ment of several wishes in one short dream-experience. The manifest 
content chosen forms as it were a nodal point or a number of nodal points 
from which important trains of associations lead in different directions 
eventually to reach and sustain a number of wish-fulfilments. Each part 
of the manifest content is overdetermined, so that overdetermination (Ueber- 
determinierung) is simply another aspect of condensation. The second 
characteristic is that of displacement (Verschiebung), and has already been 
mentioned in another connexion. It consists in a shifting of emphasis or 
of psychical intensity from one part of the dream to another, “a trans- 
valuation of all values” (“eine Umuertung aller Werte”) as Freud calls it, 
quoting Nietzsche, and produces a distortion of the dream which helps the 
repressed wish to evade the censorship. 

A tendency towards the rationalization of the manifest content along 
lines different from those of the hidden wish-fulfilment may often be 
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detected -in a dream, and may also continue to exert an influence on it 
after waking. This is what Freud has named “ secondary elaboration, 
and is, of course, the work of the censorship. The influence of the censor- 
ship is also to be seen in the tendency to forget one’s dreams, which may 
even extend to the interpretation of them. One may wake up from a 
dream during the night, interpret it, and fall to sleep again, and find the 
next morning that both dream and interpretation are forgotten. A fact 
like this is sufficient to refute Morton Prince’s criticism that the forgetting 
of dreams is simply a special instance of the forgetting of dissociated states 
of consciousness. The forgetting is an active process of repression similar 
to the repression which first drove the wish into the unconscious. 

All dreams without exception are egoistic. They are the fulfilment 
of wishes of an entirely selfish nature. In dreams where the dreamer 
himself does not seem to be present, it will be found that he is represented 
by some other personage. If several of these are present the ego is to be 
identified, thinks Freud, with the one who carries the “affect” 

Professor Freud has worked out an elaborate system to explain the 


respectively. 


Describing the mind as a sensori-motor system made up of subsidiary 
systems or “ instances,” i > 


a certain appor- 
call attention, etc. This is at 


i we call the unconscious (Ucs.), because it has no 
access to. consciousness except through the preconscious, in the passage 
ton-process must submi 1 
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That is to say, the censorship is itself unconscious,” althongh at the time 
when the repression of the infantile tendencies first took place it may have 
been conscious. Freud also inclines to the view that there is some evidence 
for the existence of a second censorship between the preconscious and 
the conscious, and the nature. of this development of his theory will be 
discussed in a later chapter. 3 

Now, it is the preconscious which furnishes the material of the manifest 
content of our dreams, and in it may be found not only wishes, but fears, 
anxieties, hopes and all the other conative tendencies of the mind. On 
the other hand, the unconscious contains wishes, and wishes only. These 
date from early childhood and are mainly sexual in nature, since few 
other wishes would have met with the vigorous repression necessary to 
drive them into the unconscious or to keep them there. Freud brings 
forward some interesting arguments in favour of this theory of the funda- 
mental nature of wishing in early life. i 

The wishes of the adult consciousness, even when repressed, are in 
Freud’s view seldom intense enough to serve single-handed as the motive 
for the formation of any dream, and in most cases, if not in all, need the 
co-operation of unconscious infantile wishes. It is these latter which 
supply the requisite energy, although themselves remaining hidden until 
tevealed by psycho-analysis. They transfer their psychical energy to 
corresponding elements in the preconscious, and so attain vicarious fulfil- 
ment. The only wish derived as the preconscious which is the primary 
constituent of any dream is the wish to continue sleeping, and this wish 
is an essential part of any dream. It might be regarded as an infantile 
wish which has never been repressed and has never undergone modification 
in the course of mental development. í 


II. OBJECTIONS MET 


Before setting out Professor Freud’s elaborate Psychology of Dream 
Processes as given in the concluding chapter of the “ Traumdeutung,” and 
using it as the basis of criticism of his theory from the point of view of 
modern psychology, it will be as well for us to consider two rather obvious 
objections which, if valid, would stultify the theory at the outset. In the 
first place it may be contended that the memory for dreams, which is our 
only source-of knowledge of them, is notoriously fallacious. Not only 
is it fragmentary, showing complete forgetfulness of whole stretches of 
the dream experience, but it falsifies those parts which are retained. If a 
Person is asked to describe his dream at different periods after the actual 
dream experience, the various accounts which he gives are found to be 
not only different, but in many respects contradictory. He also feels 

1 It is in close relation to, although not entirely identical with, the Ueber-Ich or 


“ super-ego ” of Freud’s later writings. See “The Ego and the Id,” Hogarth Press, 
1927. 
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very uncertain about the precise nature of the events described. Morton 
Prince regards this difficulty in remembering as merely a special instance 
of “amnesia for dissociated states of consciousness” and a proof that 
dream-experiences are. nothing but such dissociated states brought about 
by the condition of sleep. But such an explanation can hardly be valid, 
since Freud and others eve found that if they wake up from a dream 
in the course of the night, interpret it by their method, and then fall to 
sleep again, they are the next morning often unable to remember cither ; 
e dream or its interpretation. Now, the interpretation is not a “ dis-_ 
sociated state,” so that Morton Prince’s explanation here falls to the ground. 
The true explanation, in Freud’s view, is that the forgetting is due to the 
action of the censorship, which in such cases as these suppresses the memory 
not only of the dream but also of its interpretation. It is merely the con- 
tinuation in the waking state of that process of distortion and secondary 
elaboration which we have seen to result from the activity of the censor- 
ship throughout the dream-experience. ` And since the laws of these pro- 
cesses are known, the amnesia and falsification present no insuperable 
difficulty to analysis and interpretation. The fragments of the dream that 
remain in the memory are as a rule sufficient to give a clue to the under- 
lying dream-thoughts when submitted to the technique of psycho-analysis. 
The feeling of uncertainty which the dreamer often has about the memory 
of his dream is also to be attributed to the action of the censorship, and 
only by rigorously ignoring this feeling and treating all his memories on 


_ To this we may reply, firstly, that the inter-co 
this method between the manifest and | 
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purpose, and when the subject’s voluntary and conscious purposes are 
allowed to fall into abeyance in the non-critical attitude adopted in psycho- 
analysis, unconscious purposes take their place and guide the course of the 
ideas. It is because of this fact that psycho-analysis is able to give us an 
insight into the nature and structure of the unconscious. 

The other great method that has been found successful-in the same 
task is that of hypnotism, but Freud’s objections to hypnotism are that 
it is not sufficiently universal—only a small proportion of patients are 
amenable to hypnotism—and also that, although it overcomes some resist- 
ance and so widens the field of mental life open to observation, it accen- 
tuates the resistance at the border of this field and thus makes complete 
analysis of the unconscious in any direction impossible. Dr. C. G. Jung 
of Zurich has supplemented Freud’s method by employing lists of words, 
previously sclected and arranged, and calling them out to the subject. 
The subject is told to reply to each as quickly as possible with the first 
word that comes into his mind.. The times taken in replying—the associa- 
tion-times as they are called—are measured in fifths of a second by means 
of a stop-watch, and are as valuable as the associations themselves in revealing 
the workings of the unconscious. Those words which strike on an un- 
conscious emotional “complex” or system of ideas give prolonged 
association-times—in hysterical patients as long as six or seven seconds 
instead of the normal one-and-a-fifth seconds. Sometimes the subject is 
quite unable to give any associated word. Such failure or difficulty in 
responding reveal the resistances to which ideas in the unconscious are 
exposed. The ideas themselves can only rise to consciousness when these 
resistances have been completely overcome. 

The essence of Freud’s dream-hypothesis from the purely theoretical 
point of view is his distinction of two kinds of mental mechanism, a primary 
and a secondary. It is the laws of the secondary mechanism that are given 
in ordinary text-books of psychology. Those of the primary mechanism 
are in some respects very different. They include the process of condensa- 
tion, displacement, “ draining-off” of energy or intensity from one idea 
to another, and finally regression, which we shall describe in the next 
chapter. Freud claims to find the same processes active in cases of hysteria, 
and seems to regard his views of these two classes of facts as confirmatory 
one of the other. All these processes, although psychical in nature, may 
occur independently of consciousness. Consciousness, in Freud’s view, 
is merely a kind of sense-organ which does or does not perceive these 
psychical processes and products according to the distribution at the moment 
of that form of mental energy which we call attention. This account of 
consciousness will hardly satisfy psychologists, but many of them will be 
ready to admit the real existence of the unconscious in the Freudian sense, 
as well as of the preconscious. Many of Freud’s difficulties are difficulties 
of terms rather than of facts. We may accept his facts and-value them 
as new discoveries, while rejecting some of his terms and descriptions as 
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CHAPTER V 
FREUD’S THEORY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 


Freud summarizes his fundamental views as to the nature and laws of 
working of the human mind, which he has formed on the basis of a detailed 
study of dreams and functional diseases, in the final chapter of “ Traum- 
deutung.” In fact, no one who has failed to master this most difficult 
chapter can justly claim any real insight into the theoretical and psycho- 
ogical aspects of Freud’s work. It is only here that the exact meanings 
of such conceptions as “ wish-fulfilment ” (Wunscherfiillung), “ repression ” 
(Verdrängung) and: the “censorship” (Zensur) are to be found, and the 
Popular and figurative nature of much of the Freudian terminology is 
corrected. I shall therefore make this chapter the basis of my discussion. 


I. GENERAL Laws OF MENTAL Process 


We have seen that dreams, like hysterical symptoms, are regarded 
by Freud as being disguised fulfilments of repressed wishes. The manifest 
content of a dream is made up of a collection of memories from the waking 
life joined together by the most superficial forms of association. Organic 
Sensations and other sensory disturbances occurring during sleep, if not 
sufficiently intense to produce awakening, are either ignored or woven 
into the texture of the dream by arousing corresponding memories after 
the manner of an illusion. The method of psycho-analysis, to which 
we shall refer again later, enables us to find a meaning for this dream- 
formation in a set of latent dream-thoughts which are invariably of 
the nature of wish-fulfilments. Since, according to Freud, the repressa 
wishes to which hysterical symptoms likewise point are always derived ` 
from an infantile source, he is strongly inclined to the view that the dream 
Wishes are also either themselves infantile wishes or else wishes analogous 

to and sustained by infantile wishes. He admits that this view has not 


cen proved conclusively but contends that it cannot be disproved. A - 


arge proportion of the dream-interpretations hitherto made, do, as a fact, 
Point to infantile wishes as the underlying motive power. Í 
. The discrepancy between the manifest dream content and the latent f 
is due to the resistance of the endopsychic censorship. In order to evade 


this resistance and reach consciousness, the latent wishes undergo certain | 


Changes which may be summed up in the words—condensation, displace- 

ment, dramatization and secondary elaboration. In condensation the 

numerous dream-thoughts are replaced by a much smaller number of 

ideas selected because they act as nodal points in many intersecting trains 

of ideas and allude to these rather than directly represent them. Displace- 
41 
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ment refers to the shifting of the emphasis from one part to another of 
the manifest content, whereby the direct correspondence between it and 
the latent content is masked. Affects may also be displaced to produce 
the same result. Dramatization, or regard for dramatic presentability 
(Rücksicht auf Darstellbarkeit) is provided for by the important process 
of regression, in which dream-thoughts are reduced to their raw material, 
viz. sensory (chiefly visual) presentations, of hallucinatory vividness. 
These three changes constitute what is known as the dream-work and 
are characteristic of a form of mental activity neglected by normal psycho- 
logy and almost unknown to normal waking consciousness, but identical 
with that responsible for the symptoms of hysterical patients. The fourth 
change—secondary elaboration—is a process akin to that of waking con- 
sciousness, being an attempt to rationalize these strange and perplexing 
dream-formations and knit them up into a story or event with some degree 
of coherence. This process continues after the dreamer awakes, and is 
one of the causes of falsification’ of his memory of the dream during the 
following day. 

Freud, in his attempt to form a general explanatory system within which 
these various psychical processes may be co-ordinated and rendered intel- 
ligible, finds it convenient to approach the subject with a number of 
“auxiliary ideas” which, like auxiliary equations in mathematics, act as 
a sort of scaffolding in the discussion and are to be abandoned or drastically 
modified later on, according to the needs of the argument. Borrowing 
from Fechner the idea of a difference of “ psychic locality” in dream- 
formation, he conceives the mind as a system made up of a number o 


subsidiary systems in a definite order one behind another, so that ment 
activity will involve the excitation of these systems in a definite sequence. 
The spatial idea is here used metaphorically and has no necessary relation 
to the neural changes underlying men 


tal activity The following diagram 
_ Sums up this first tentative hypothesis i a 
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memory systems to discharge itself in motor innervation. But Freud 
draws an important distinction between two classes of memories or un- 
conscious processes, one of which (Pcs) is in more immediate relation to 
movement (M) than the other (Ucs). It is called the preconscious (das 
Vorbewusste), and the other is the unconscious (das Unbewusste). Excita- 
tions in the preconscious can reach consciousness and pass over to move- 
Ment so soon as they attain a certain degree of intensity and thus attract 
sufficient attention to themselves. Those in the unconscious can only 
teach consciousness and control of the motor system by passing through 

€ preconscious. In so doing they undergo certain changes. If, however, 
One inferred from this that, according to Freud, the preconscious is “ the 
censorship ” of the dream-theory, one would be wrong, for he distinctly 
refers to the latter as “ the resistance watching on the boundary between 
© unconscious and the preconscious,”? and in several passages seems to 
make clear that his conception of the censorship is that of a “ non-conscious 
Tesistance” situated between the two systems of the unconscious.? There 
is also a second censorship between the preconscious and consciousness. 
Or consciousness, in Freud’s view, is to be regarded as simply a * sense 
Organ for the apprehension of psychic qualities” 3 and even ideas in the 
Preconscious may, if objectionable, be denied entrance to consciousness. 
he various processes we have hitherto been describing, and-in fact all 
ose of which the mind is capable, are to be regarded as running their 
Course independently of consciousness. The true function of consciousness 
will be revealed later, when we come to closer grips with the central 
Problem of psychological explanation. We may, however, conveniently 
quote the significant words of Freud on “ unconscious psychical processes ” : 
Everything conscious has a preliminary unconscious stage, whereas the 
unconscious can stop at this stage and yet claim to be considered a full 
Psychic function. The unconscious is the true psychic reality: in its 
inner nature it is just as much unknown to us as the reality of the external world, 
and it is just as imperfectly communicated to us by the data of consciousness as 
is the external world by the reports of our sense-organs.” 4 In this for 
Teud is using the term unconscious in the wider sense subscribed to by 
many modern psychologists, but in his own conception of the unconscious 
3s distinguished from the preconscious, we have an entirely new contribution 
to Psychological theory. Freud’s unconscious comprises the memories 
and mental processes of very early childhood, which have been repressed 
Or abandoned in later life, but which still retain their power of indirectly 
Uencing consciousness by transferring the energy at their disposal to 
analogous ideas repressed from the preconscious, thus making these also 
unconscious, š 

oa cit., p. 499. 3 
ception ons to the unconscious, 
am? eE super-ego. A 
Op. cit., pp. 528, 565. 4 Op. cit., p. 562. 


and is closely related to Freud’s more recent con- 
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Before leaving this first approximation to an explanation of the working 
of the mind, we may use it to illustrate what is meant by regression in 
the Freudian system. Regression occurs when the excitation within the A 
psychical apparatus takes‘a regressive instead of a progressive direction. 
This is, in Freud’s view, the cause’of the hallucinatory nature of dreams, 
and indeed of all hallucinations. Repelled by the censorship and attracted 
by infantile wishes in the unconscious which transfer to them their energy, 
the latent dream-thoughts abandon the progressive path through the pre- 
conscious towards movement and consciousness, and pass backwards 
through the various systems until they reach the perceptual system. The 
intensification necessary for this penetration to the perceptual system is 
mainly accounted for by the processes of condensation and displacement, 
although in the case of dreams the cessation of the progressive stream of 
excitation present in waking life is a contributory factor. In this way 
Consciousness is aroused at the sensory end of the apparatus, and the dream 
has succeeded in evading the censorship rather than surmounting it. The 
lowered activity of the’ censorship during sleep, which Freud also assumes, 
only explains the formation of those few dreams which lack the dramatic 
character, and come to consciousness as thoughts, not as images. These 
pursue the progressive course throughout. In regression, on the other 
hand, “ the structure of the dream-thoughts breaks up into its raw material,” * 
and the thoughts are transformed into images. 

-As an instance of a hysterical hallucination produced by the same 
mechanism we may mention the case, given by Freud, of a twelve-year-old 
boy who was prevented from sleeping by a terrifying vision of green faces 
with red eyes. This hallucination corresponded to a suppressed memory; 
dating back four years, of a boy companion who had taught him many 
bad habits, including masturbation. The patient’s mother had remarked 
at the time that this boy had an unhealthy greenish countenance and red- 


rimmed eyes, and warned her little son that such wicked boys became 
backward ‘at school and died young. ig age 


The explanations of hallucinations 
are for the most part physiological in nature and tend to slur over, if indeed 


with) the Parse of afferent nerve-currents at high potential across the 
the sensory centre in the cerebral cortex. 


1 Op. cit, p. sor. 


2“ Principles of Psychology,” 1890, ii, Pp. 123, 124. 
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which are continually flowing to it along association paths can no longer 
pass through it and drain away into efferent fibres. The result is that as 
the nervous energy accumulates the potential of the nerve-currents rises 
until it once more overcomes the synaptic resistance and produces an 
explosive discharge” of the nerve-cells corresponding in intensity to 
that accompanying perception. Hence the subjective hallucinatory experi- 
ence. This theory assumes an identity of physiological site for the percept 
and the corresponding mental image, whereas for Freud the P system and 
_the Mem. system are quite distinct, since he considers that the former must 
be quite devoid of memory if it is to perform its functions adequately. 
Moreover, Freud does at least attempt to explain why certain mental 
Contents are chosen to form an hallucination and not others. Those are 
Selected which are recent and’ in themselves unimportant, since they have 
not had time or opportunity to enter into far-reaching associative con- 
Nexions in the preconscious, and therefore are suitable material to receive 
the transference (Uebertragung) of energy from desires in the unconscious. 
Their unimportance and superficial connexions with one another also 
Protect them from the censorship. 5 8 
The idea of regression is also to be found in Professor Wm. McDougall’s 
explanation of hallucination. McDougall writes: “It is known that in 
many cases of hallucination there is a chronic irritation of a sense-organ ; 
1M cases of auditory hallucination, for example, it has sometimes been 
Ound that there is a disease of the ear leading to continual irritation of 
the sensory neurones. We may suppose that disease induces an irritable 
Weakness of a certain system of paths in one of the sensory areas of the 
Cortex, so rendering them paths of abnormally low resistance, and that 
any impulses passing up from the corresponding sense-organ, and possibly 
also from other sense-organs, are therefore liable to be diverted to them 
tom their normal paths, so re-exciting the chains of cortical neurones in their 
whole length, and producing a representation of sensory vividness.” + 
Th Freud’s theory, however, such an “ irritable weakness of a certain 
System of paths ” would notin itself suffice to produce the hallucination 
Without the aid of energy from the powerful wishes of the unconscious 
Which determine the exact form it shall take. 


II. REPRESSION AND WIsH-FULHLMENT 


In attempting a more accurate statement of his theory Freud attributes 

S unconscious and preconscious systems two different kinds of sychical 
Processes, a primary process and a secondary process respectively. The 
One fundamental difference between these, which accounts for all the 
Others, is that the. secondary process is capable of inhibition while the 
Timary process is not. The primary is the primitive and infantile, although 
“ven in earliest childhood it is probably not entirely unaccompanied by 


iw. McDougall, “ Physiological Psychology,” p. 86 (italics mine). 
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at least the germ of the secondary process. Its activity is limited to that 
of “ wishing,” and it strives to satisfy desire solely by reviving memories 
of previous satisfactions and by intensifying them to a hallucinatory vivid- 
ness. Since permanent satisfaction is not to be obtained in this way, the 
mind has had to develop a secondary process which treats the memory 
of a previous satisfaction not as an end in itself but merely as a means to 
‘a more roundabout process of reinstating the actual satisfying object, or 
one like it. The primary process strives after an identity of perception, the 
secondary after an identity of thought. In both cases the motive is a wish, 
since, as Freud says, “ nothing but a wish can impel our psychic apparatus 
to activity.” 1 
But Freud’s fundamental explanatory principle is that of a Besetzungs- 
energie, or “ occupation energy,” or cathexis, which is subjected to different 
distributions within the psychic apparatus under different circumstances: 


Within the system of thé unconscious this cathectic energy is capable of 


a complete displacement from one presentation to another, so that ultim- 
ately one or a few presentations, which may be regarded as representing, 
the rest, become sufficiently intense to penetrate the perceptual system 0 
the psychic apparatus. This is, of course, the primary process of wish- 
fulfilment ; and the processes which we have hitherto classified under 
the heading of dream-work are nothing but 


It is the same process which is responsible for the symptoms of hysteria, 


where the effects of condensation (identification or composition) and 
regression are clearly visible. 


The distribution of cathectic energy under the influence of the secondary 
Freud writes: “The activity of the 
second system, groping in many directions, tentatively sending forth 
needs on the one hand full command over 
1 the other hand it would be a superfluous 
expenditure of energy were it to send along the individual thought-paths 
uld then’ flow away to no purpose 
needed for changing the outer world. Out 
herefore, I postulate that the second system 
State of rest, and in using o 
displacement.” 2 > 

This is what he calls regulation by the “ 
of innervation ” (Prinzip des kleinsten Innervationsaufiwandes). 

Another principle which is obeyed by both systems is the “ pain- 
principle” (Unlustprinzip). This is simply the deviation of the psychic 
Process from any memory involving pain. By virtue of it, “the first 
system is quite incapable of introducing anything unpleasant into the 


Bay. re i 3 
This sentence indicates one fundamental weakness of Freud’s terminology, sino? 
ns Pos the ideational level are, of course, motive forces of the mind. 
Ip. cit, p. S51. 


principle of the least expenditure 


aspects of the primary process. _ 
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thought-nexus.. The system cannot do anything but wish.” 1 Such a 
mere turning away from a painful memory is “ the model and first example 
of * psychic repression’ ” (Verdrängung). : 

The second system retains control over painful memories in face of ~ 
this principle by so “ occupying ” them that the pain attaching to them— - 
which, like pleasure, is an efferent process analogous to a motor or secretory 
Innervation—is almost completely inhibited. Now, owing to insufficient 
development of the secondary process in the first two or three years of 
childhood, the memories and wishes of this period remain beyond control 
and inaccessible to the consciousness of later life. Some of these uncon- 
scious wishes are in conflict with the later wishes of the preconscious, so 
that their fulfilment would now produce pain instead of pleasure ; “ and 
It is just this conversion ‘of affect,” says Freud (op. cit, p. 555), “ that 
Constitutes the essence of what we call ‘repression.’” An example of 
this conversion of affect is the’appearance of “ disgust” at a certain point 
1n infantile development where previously absent, which is connected 
with the activity of the secondary system. 

These unconscious infantile memories are the precondition of all later 
Tepression. They are able to transfer their energy to any neglected or 
Suppressed thoughts of the preconscious whose content may happen to 
stand in some relation with their own. The preconscious then turns 
away from these thoughts of transference in accordance with the principle 
St pain and thus they are, as it were, drawn into the unconscious. This 

Cviation from thoughts “ capitalized” by wishes in’ the unconscious is 
What is known as repression. Thus we see that repression (Verdrängung) 
Sot quite the same thing as suppression (Unterdrückung), and has a definite 
technical meaning of its own in the Freudian vocabulary. 

he repressed thoughts originating from the preconscious are now 
“trong enough to persist in an independent and unconscious existence of 
their own, but can only attain to consciousness, if at all, by pursuing a 
Tegressive course and reaching the perceptual system. This is the way 
an which hysterical EE anæsthesias, aphonias, tics, con- 
tractures, convulsions, phobias, etc.—originate, although it appears that 
another universal condition of their production is that a counter-wish 
tom the preconscious, generally in the nature of a desire for self-punish- 
Ment, should also be present and fulfilled by the same symptoms. _ Hysterical 
Symptoms are thus to be regarded as “ compromise formations satisfying 
S Well as may be a wish from the preconscious and one or more wishes 
from the unconscious. The dreams of normal persons are exactly analogous 
to such symptoms, being a compromise between the wish to sleep of the 
Preconscious, and unconscious wishes aroused during the previous day or 
™ the course of the night. : ; : 

n essential part of Freud’s theory of the psycho-neuroses is the view 
that “ only sexual wish-feelings from infantile life experience repression 


1 Op. cit, p- 553- 
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(emotional transformation) during the developmental period of childhood.” 
These are partly autoerotic, and partly directed towards the parents, or 
» their substitutes, and constitute the well-known Œdipus complex or Electra 
complex, according to sex. It is because they are capable of an organic 
reinforcement in later life, especially at the time of puberty, that they 
endanger the mental equilibrium as no other tendencies can do. _ As 
regards the dreams of normal persons, Freud prefers to leave it undecided 
whether these are ultimately based upon sexual- wishes of the unconscious. 
Indeed, in some passages of the “Traumdeutung,” he definitely leans 
towards the view that tendencies like hunger, thirst, and the desire for 
power are fully competent to produce dreams without further aid from 
the unconscious. Anxiety dreams are certainly sexual in significance, if 
not always in origin. The feeling of anxiety is due to an overpowering 
of the second system by the first, and indicates a failure in that “ com- 
promise” to which we have already referred. Thus the function of 
compromise-formations, such as dreams and hysterical symptoms, is to 
guard against the outbreak of anxiety. Freud illustrates this by reference 
to the case of agoraphobia. “ A neurotic is said to be incapable of crossing 
the street alone, and this we should tightly call a ‘ symptom.’ Let some- 
one now remove this symptom by constraining him to this action which 
he deems himself incapable of performing. ‘The result will be an attack 
of anxiety, just as an attack of anxiety in the street has often been the 
exciting cause of the establishment of an agoraphobia. We thus learn 
that the symptom “had been constituted in order to prevent the anxicty 
from breaking out. The phobia is thrown up before the anxiety like a 
frontier fortress.” 1 

But in some cases the originating cause is the intense pain of certain 
organic sensations aroused during sleep, especially with people who suffer 
from disease of the heart or lungs: The anxiety thus somatically aroused 
gains psychical interpretation in the dream by liberating unconscious 
wishes, the fulfilment of which in face of the censorship would be accom- 
panied by a similar feeling of anguish. 


Ill. PsycHo-ANatysis AND FREE ASSOCIATION 


-— With regard to the use of “symbols” in dreams, it is only necessary 
-for us, in the interests of theory, to point out that these are not products 
of dream-activity. The symbolizing tendency is already present in the 
` latent dream-thoughts, and is identical with that responsible for our myths 

and legends. The predominant use which the dream makes of such symbols 
is due to their dramatic fitness and their freedom from censorship. Although 
certain of these symbols tend to have the same meaning among a whole 
class of individuals, it must never be forgotten that their significance in 
any single case can only be accurately determined by means of psycho- 

1 Op. cit, p. $35. 4 
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analysis. It is because Pierre Janet has failed to realize this that so much 
of his criticism of the Freudian school is unconvincing.+ 
Psycho-analysis is something more than a mere catechizing of the 
patient. Experience has shown that certain memories which are inacces- 
sible under ordinary circumstances will rise to the surface of the mind if 
the patient adopts an attitude of uncritical meditation and follows the 
Sequence of associated ideas as they appear, rejecting none‘ of them, how- 
ever painful, objectionable, or absurd they seem to be. In the case of 
dream-interpretation, the Separate sections of the manifest content are 
taken as independent starting-points for these chains of “ free associations ”? 3 
in the case of a psycho-neurosis the symptoms serve the same purpose. 
It is important to realize that these chains, of ideas are not truly free or 
aimless associations. When by adopting the attitude of uncritical reverie, 
the patient succeeds in freeing himself from “consciously purposeful 
mental activity ” (bekannte  Zielvorstellungen), his mind does not cease to 
be p pove, but is now dominated by “ unconscious trends of activity ” 
(unbewusste Zielvorstellungen), which determine what ideas shall rise to 
consciousness. The ideas which in this way are eventually reached are 
found to allude to, if not to form an integral part of, a system of preconscious 
thoughts which had by transference been dragged into the unconscious 
and which constitute the interpretation of the dream or of the psycho~ 
neurotic symptom, as the case may be. The process of sycho-analysis, 
by bringing these thoughts once more under the control of the preconscious, 
tpso facto brings about the resolution of the hysterical symptoms and the 
Cure of the patient. It is in this sense that we are to take the dictum of 
Teuer and Freud that “solution and treatment go hand ‘in hand.” The 
Course of treatment is as a rule a lengthy one*and makes considerable 
mands upon the tact and energy of the physician, since the trains of 
associations are being continually interrupted by resistances which the 
Patient is unable to cope with single-handed, depite his best intentions, 
and it is only with the aid of persistent urging on the part of the physician 
that hindrances are overcome and the ideas continue to flow again. In 
Order that the cure may be complete the patient must be able to live again 
through the intense emotions attached to repressed ideas and direct them 
upon the personality of the physician. This indispensable cathartic process 
is known as abreaction (Abreagierung). 


IV. Worp-AssociaTion METHOD 


The well-known word-association method of Dr. C. G. Jung is very 
useful as an adjunct of psycho-analytic procedure, and in some cases of 
Psychosis is the only suitable procedure. It serves to indicate the principal 
unconscious “ complexes,” i.e. systems of repressed and emotionally 

1P. Janet, “ Psycho-analysis,” Seventeenth International Congress of Medicine, 


London, 1913, Section xii, pp. 13-64. See especially p. 26 for the point here raised. 
E 
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‘tinged ideas, from which the patient is suffering. The clearest and most 


frequent sign of the existence of such a complex is : (1) a prolonged reaction 
time ; but it should not be forgotten that there are other complex-indicators 
of equal importance. These are (2) failure to react; (3) an over-reaction, 
giving more than is asked for, many words, with supplementary explana- 
tions, instead of one ; (4) a repetition of the stimulus word; (5) an identical 
‘word reaction to the most varied stimulus words; (6) a superficial association, 
especially if combined with prolonged association time ; (7) a meaningless 
reaction ; (8) an assimilation of the stimulus word, where it is misread, mis- 
understood, or taken in an unusual sense under the influence of the complex, 
being thus assimilated to the complex; (9) a failure in reproduction, the 
patient giving a different reaction-word on a second presentation of the 
stimulus word, although ‘asked to reply if possible with the same word 
as before. The chief theoretical interest of Jung’s work on association 


is that he has succeeded in giving an experimental proof of the validity of 


the main assumptions upon which Freud’s psycho-analytic technique is 
based. 


A Case of Extensive Amnesia of Remote Date cured by Psycho-Analysis 
and Hypnotism. The following case illustrates the use of the word-association 


method, combined with hypnotism, in clearing up a hysterical loss of 


memory : 

On April 24, 1913, the patient, a man aged thirty-eight and married, 
was brought into King’s College Hospital suffering from the effects of a 
fainting fit, which had followed upon thé strain of giving evidence as 
plaintiff in a lawsuit. Dr. W. Aldren Turner examined him and came 
to the conclusion that he was suffering from functional amnesia or loss 
of memory, and invited me to undertake further investigation of the 
case. The patient’s history showed a series of lapses of consciousness on 
different occasions, following on periods of mental stress and entailing a 


dimness or slight loss of memory: for events immediately preceding the 
attacks, 


1. At the age of two and a half years he fell from a linen basket, carried 
by a nurse-girl on her head, upon the stone floor, with resultant bleeding 
at the mouth and concussion. 


2. In 1893 (aged eighteen) he fainted in his office, and showed slight 
loss of memory upon recovery. 

3. In 1896 (aged twenty-one) he went to stay with his prospective 
father-in-law at S——, and was found in the bathroom unconscious. He 
was ill in bed for a week. His memory of this event was very vague. 

4. In 1900 (aged twenty-five) his really serious loss of memory occurred. 
One evening towards the beginning, of February while taking off his 
boots he suddenly became unconscious, and on regaining consciousness Ít 
was found that he had entirely lost his memory for all past events of his 
life since September, 1897, that is, for a period of two years and five months- 
During the two or three months just before this attack he had been greatly 
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worried and overworked fighting the directors of a company of which 
he had been appointed manager. 

He was taken to the late Sir David Ferrier, who advised rest and change 
of occupation, and up to the time of undergoing treatment from me during 
May, 1913, he had almost completely failed to recover any of these lost 
memories. When I saw him the last thing he could remember prior 
to his amnesic period was attending a friend’s wedding in September, 1897. 

I interviewed his wife and mother, and obtained from them as full 
details as possible of his past history, and especially of the events occurring 
between September, 1897, and February, 1900. According to his wife’s 
Statement, this period of memory-loss corresponded exactly with the 
time during which he had been concerned with the business scheme which 
had caused him so much worry those few months just preceding his loss 
of consciousness in February, 1900. As manager of a certain company, 
he had come into conflict with the directors, who were missionaries, mainly 
because of his disinclination to mix business with religion. He was also 
especially antagonistic to a man named Cotton, who had been brought 
1n as secretary, and was continually interfering with his plans. Another 
man towards whom he felt intense aversion was the managing director, X., 
who towards the end threatened that he would have the patient’s name 
erased from the door as manager. His wife told me that this did eventually - 

appen, just before his. loss of consciousness in February. l 

He was married in June, 1898, and lost his memory for this event with 
the others, . ; 

When he loses consciousness he falls and remains unconscious for about 
half an hour. On coming to, he stretches and complains of cold, and 
ater on goes to sleep. His father suffered from similar attacks, and on 
One occasion was aphasic for an hour. 

he patient on seeing me referred at once to the attack of 1896 as 
Probably having something to do with his more serious attack of amnesia 
in 1900, and volunteered the information that he had been greatly worried 
Just about that time by the seridus business troubles of his father, which 
Ae explained to me in some detail. ; b 

In his last attack in April, 1913, he had amnesia for the events of the 
Previous two or three months, but this disappeared almost immediately. 

The history of the case suggested pretty clearly that it was one of 
hysteria, with occasional hysterical attacks. On the base of the results of 
à preliminary psycho-analysis I formed the theory. that the lost memories 
Included a worry complex which had become so disturbing that it was 
repressed, that is, the mind turned mechanically away from it, taking 
advantage of the temporary lapse of consciousness to do so, or perhaps 
the worry itself joined forces with an innate or acquired cerebral feebleness 
to bring about both the unconsciousness and the amnesia. 

This complex carried with it all other memories relating to the same 
Period of the patient’s life. If this unconscious complex could be once 
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more dragged up into consciousness, it would lose the power it at present 
had of disturbing the mind, and the patient would then be less liable to 
such attacks in the future, since at present the unconscious memories formed 
a centre of attraction, and tended to drag down later memories connected 
with worry of a business nature. 

Psycho-analysis, in the form of word association, was tried for three 
days. All the association-times were longer than normal (normal being 
one to two seconds), but some were especially so, being as long as twenty 
to thirty seconds. These were the associations given with the stimulus 
words that bore upon the submerged business worry. Only one or two 
vague memories were recovered by this means, but from a scientific point 
of view the results were interesting (see chart on opposite page). 

On Wednesday, May 14, I put the patient into a hypnoidal state (asking 
him to listen to a metronome), and gained the memories from September, 
1897, to Christmas, 1897. On Friday, May 16, I tried hypnotism. The 
patient lost consciousness after staring at the back of my silver watch for 
two minutes, and proceeded to give a detailed account of whatever part 
of the amnesic period I chose to ask him about. His memories were in 
many cases charged with strong emotion, and, as he himself remarked, 
they seemed to be those of yesterday. After he had talked for three- 

~quarters of an hour I gave him the post-hypnotic suggestion that, after 
waking up, when I should say to him, “ Now, you remember all that 
you were describing to me in that chair just now, and will continue to 
remember them,” fe would remember them. I then woke him up, and 
he remembered nothing of what had taken place during hypnosis; but 
when, ten minutes later, I said the words just quoted, he sat up in his chair, 
looked at me in a surprised and somewhat startled way, and remembered 
everything. 

On Saturday, May 17, he still retained these memories, but now experi- 
enced a difficulty in realizing that he had ever been without them. 

On Monday, May 19, I “ psycho-analysed ” him with the same words 
that I had used previous to the hypnosis, and now got very different replies. 
The hypnosis had evidently broken down much of the previous resistance, 
but an interesting point was that this second “ psycho-analysis ” succeeded 
now in overcoming still other resistances, thus seeming to conflict with 
Freud’s view that hypnotism, while Overcoming some resistances, increases 

the stubbornness of those which it does not succeed in subduing. 

In the chart on the next page are given a few selections from the 
psycho-analytic results obtaitied with significant words. 

Many other associations were equally significant, but for reasons of 
confidence cannot be quoted. The results carry their own explanation 
with them, and confirm the theory which I had formed at the commence- 
ment of the treatment. The analysis of the patient’s dreams pointed to 
the same conclusion. - The general impression that I had gained while 
treating the case was that “ psycho-analysis” in the form of the word- 
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association test prepared the patient’s mind for hypnosis, and made the 
latter much easier of attainment than it otherwise would have been, and 
that a combined method of treatment, in this order, is far superior to the 
use of either separately. 

The treatment seemed to do the patient good, quite apart from the 
actual recovery of his past memorics. His mind had obviously gained 
in stability and placidity, and he left the hospital on Friday, May 23, 
apparently cured. A 

The relation of psycho-analysis to hypnotism is a problem of great 
importance, which I am inclined to think is still awaiting solution, despite 
the claim to a satisfactory understanding of it made by the Freudians. 
Ferenczi 1 has carried out psycho-analyses of patients whom he had previ- 
ously treated by hypnotism, and considers that the results confirm Freud’s 
view that in hypnotism unconscious sexual tendencies are transferred from 
their original object, the parent, to the person of the hypnotist. “ Hypnosis 
is a ‘special form of artificially increased suggestibility ” (Bernhéim), and 
suggestibility is nothing more than the survival in the unconscious of the 
child’s readiness to believe blindly and obey uncritically those whom it 
loves. Now, since the symptoms of hysteria are likewise perverted satis- 
factions of psycho-sexual wishes emanating from the infantile unconscious, 
it follows that the removal of such symptoms by hypnotism or by milder 
forms of suggestion is merely a case of replacing them by another symptom, 
“ psycho-sexual dependence upon the physician.” For this reason hypnotic 
Cures are not always permanent, and need to be supplemented by analysis. 
Psycho-analysis, on the other hand, avoids this unsatisfactory result by 
dragging up the psycho-sexual tendencies into consciousness, so enabling 
the patient to understand them and to sublimate them. 

Janet considers that the attachment of the patient to his physician, 
upon which this theory is based, is not to be so simply explained. He 
writes: “ Cet attachement se présente de bien des manières différentes et 
semble dépendre de phénomènes psychologiques très divers dans lesquels 
interviennent suivant les cas des suggestions, des aboulies, Vincapacité à 
conclure par soi-même, le besoin d’être com ris, le besoin d’être dirigé 
et surtout le besoin d’être excité si important chez les desprimés.” 2 Only 
on the assumption that every form of docility is sexual in origin can Ferenczi’s 

theory lay claim to truth. This Problem of suggestion and transference 
will receive further consideration later. In addition to this a number of 
outlying questions of gieat importance remain to be answered. For 
example, what is the cause of the broadening of the field of consciousness 
and improvement of memory that occur in the hypnotic state, prior to 


1 Ferenczi, “ Introjektion und Uebertragung,” Jhrb. 
Forsch, 1909, i. See also Ernest Jones, “ The Action of Su 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, December, 1910, 
Psycho-Analysis.” 

2P, Janet, op. cit., p. 38. 


Sf. psychonal. u. psychopath., 
ggestion in Psycho-therapy,” 
v, reprinted in his book, “ Papers on 
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any suggestions made by the hypnotist? In the case just described of an 
extensive amnesia of thirteen years’ standing, almost all the essential 
memories reappeared directly the first hypnotic slumber had been induced, 
without any special prompting from myself. I had, during the previous 
fortnight, plied the patient repeatedly with word-association tests without 
much apparent success, but am inclined to think that this treatment acted 
as a very powerful: predisposing influence towards hypnosis, since the 
patient, who had never been hypnotized before, and had repeatedly expressed 
great scepticism as to anyone, myself included, being able to hypnotize 
him, went into the hypnotic trance with complete loss of primary con- 
Sciousness in about two minutes. Moreover, in the course of the word-- 
association tests he frequently forgot the stimulus word, and sometimes 
also the reaction word, immediately after replying. This suggests a close 
relation between the state of hypnosis (before any suggestions have been 
given) and the state of mind during psycho-analysis—a relation which 
has not escaped Freud’s notice, for he writes (of psycho-analysis) : “As 
will be seen, the point is to induce a psychic state which is in some degree 
analogous, as regards the distribution of psychic energy (mobile attention), 
to the state of the mind before falling asleep—and also, of course, to the 
hypnotic state?” 1 This resemblance is worthy of further investigation. 


V. Tue Eco AND THE ID 


A development of the Freudian theory of mental activity lies in Freud’s 
postulation of the manner in which the infantile complexes, the Œdipus 
or Electra complexes, organize the forces of the unconscious into permanent 

and unconscious) shape, and so contrive to determine almost completely 

e nature of the unconscious, preconscious and conscious control o 
behaviour by the individual. And in the following theory there is an 
element not unlike the sentiment-formation idea of Shand and McDougall. 

Freud calls the fount of mental energy, the primitive, undifferentiated 
basis of the mind, the Id (das Es). The Id contains the basic stuff of the 
mind, is remote, impersonal, and, of course, completely unconscious. In 
carliest life a portion of this unconscious becomes partially detached, 
specialized or differentiated. This is the part of the ‘mind which stands 

tween the Id and contact with the outer world, and only part of it is 
conscious. This is called the Ego, and it is critical of the Id and resistive 
of its impulses (so that the term repression has to cover not only repre 
Tom consciousness but repression from the Ego). The Ego therefore 
bears some relation to the more idealistic conception of the “ self-regarding 
sentiment ” of McDougall. Ye ac 

But the early relations which a child forms with its ‘parents cause a 
further differentiation of the Ego. Part of the Ego contains the partially 
suppressed idealization of the father in which the boy, Narcissus-like, has 

1“ Tranmdeutung ” (Brill’s translation, 8th edition, 1932, p. 110), italics mine, 
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mirrored himself. Through this specialized part of the Ego a primitive 
standard of behaviour has been set up by the child. 

This part is called the Super-Ego. The Ego itself is censor of the 
impulses from the Id, is itself normally critical, resistive and repressive, 
but the Super-Ego is conscience, is super-critical. While the Ego is the 
censorship, the instrument of repression, and functions, as it were, on its 
own initiative, it is also the instrument of censorship of the Super-Ego, 
accepting the latter’s instructions. The Super-Ego arises in the mind 
through the early self-disapproval attendant-on the infantile conflict of 
affections, and remains to act as the unconscious higher critic of the mind. 
“Abnormal development of the Super-Ego through abnormal carly self- 
disapproval would result in perpetual repression and, according to psycho- 
analysis, a neurotic personality. 

This is certainly an illuminating theory, though it remains a theory. 
Its chief virtue is that it explains the Mdi censorship in terms of 
mental structure and activity, and explains, too, what has long been necessary 
from a Freudian viewpoint, the source of the energy of the censorship, 
without which, clearly, it could not function. 

The following passage from Freud’s “ The Ego and the Id” (Hogarth 
Press, 1927) best sums up his doctrine on this point: “The broad general 
outcome of the sexual phase governed by the Cdipus complex may 
therefore be taken to be the forming of a precipitate in the ego, consisting 

‘of these two identifications [father-identification and mother-identification] 
in some way combined together. This modification of the ego retains 
its special position : it stands in contrast to the other constituents of the 
ego in the form of an ego-ideal or super-ego. The super-ego is, however, 
not merely a deposit left by the earliest object-choices of the id [the libido] ; 
it also represents an energetic reaction-formation against those choices ” 


(p. 44). 


! 
VI. PHYSIOLOGICAL THEORIES 


The remarkable physiological manifestations often observed in hypno- 
tized subjects also still await an explanation that will be completely satis- 
factory to the scientific mind. The Freudians may retort that these are 
identical in nature with the symptoms of conversion hysteria, thus agreeing 
with the dictum of Charcot that “ hypnosis is an artificial hysteria.” But 
this does not help us much, for the wish-fulfilment theory merely indicates 
the psychical significance of these symptoms ; the psycho-physiological 
or purely physiological changes which occur in the nervous system must 
orm an integral part of any complete causal explanation. Freud is fully 
alive to this lacuna in his theory, though his disciples tend to push it into 
the background and often ignore it completely. He writes in reference 
to the inhibitory functions of the secondary process: “ The mechanics of 
these processes is entirely unknown to me ; anyone who seriously wishes 
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to follow up these ideas must address himself to the physical analogies 
and find some way of getting a picture of the sequence of motions (Veran- 
schaulichung des Bewegungsvorganges) which ensues on the excitation of the 
neurones. Here I do no more than hold fast to the idea that the activity 
of the first psychical system aims at the free outflow of the quantities of excitation, 
and that the second system, by means of the cathexes (Besetzungen) eman- 
ating from it, effects ‘an inhibition of this outflow, a transformation into 
dormant cathexis (ruhende Besetzung), probably with a rise of potential.” 1 
He nowhere says whether his Besetzungsenergie is mental or physical, 
but we can hardly refuse to assume that it has at least a physiological correlate 
in the form of nerve energy ; and since he definitely states that the systems 
of the psychic apparatus are analogous to the lenses of a telescope which 
produce virtual images corresponding to the objects of internal perception 
(i.e. psychical objects), it is onlysto the anatomy and physiology of the 
central nervous system that we can turn for further ec 
Now it seems to me that McDougall’s interesting theories as to the 
Physiological processes underlying psychical activity throw some addi- 
tional light on the psycho-physics of inhibition, repression and symptom 
Ormation.2 McDougall regards the passage of nervous energy (neuro- 
kyme) across the synapses of the cerebral cortex as the physical correlate 
of the psychical process, and would explain inhibition as a secondary 
effect of the act of attending. In attending to one object or concentrating 
the mind on one form of self-activity, neurokyme is concentrated, raised 
to higher potential in a particular system of neurons, and by virtue of the 
Owered resistance of the intervening synapses drains energy from all the 
neighbouring systems along collaterals which extend from their neurons 
to these synapses. McDougall supports this theory by numerous observa- 
tions on the psychology of sensation and perception that are not easily 
explained in any other way. He regards the special inhibitory nerves 
Connected with the autonomic nervous system as a primitive device which 
as been superseded by this more efficient mechanism in the course of 
evolution of a central nervous system. The repression of a mental ten- 
ency would thus correspond to a withdrawal of neurokyme from the 
Correlated system of nerve-arcs; and the resistance of the censorship 
Would correspond to an actual heightened resistance of synapses that divide 
the wide system of inter-related sub-systems functioning as the preconscious 
tom that functioning as the unconscious. It is at least probable that 
Freud means by the censorship something unconscious, for in his analogy 
of the telescope he compares it to “ the refraction of rays in their passage 


to : » í 
M theory will probably need much further elaboration and 


5 O i : 5 + 

2 w T oe ai n ae Seat of the Psycho-Physical Processes,” Brain, 1901, xxiv ; 
“ The Nature of Inhibitory Processes within the Nervous System, ibid., 1903, xxvi ; 
“The State of the Brain during Hypnosis,” ibid., 1908, «xxi. 
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possibly modification to make it fit all the facts now known about functional 
diseases. That the altered conductivity of certain synapses plays a decisive 
- part in the causation of these disorders there can be little doubt. I recently 
had the opportunity of observing a case of hysterical astasia abasia (a func- 
tional inability to stand or walk) in a woman patient over forty years 
old, the immediate or occasioning cause of which was an operation for 
appendicitis. The woman had to re-learn, slowly and painfully, the art 
of walking, which she seemed to have completely forgotten. But close 
observation showed that the chief feature of the symptoms. was a lack of 
co-ordinating power of a particular kind. Whereas in normal walking 
contraction of the flexor muscles is accompanied by automatic relaxation 
of the corresponding extensors, and vice vérsa, in accordance with Sher- 
tington’s law of reciprocal innervation, her contraction of both sets occurred 
simultaneously. The patient while putting her leg forward seemed at 


the same time to be trying to draw’ it back, and similarly with other 
movements. 


Since normal reciprocal innervation is best explained by McDougall’s 
theory as a reciprocal inhibition (this being caused by the drainage of 


innervation energy from the less intensely charged chain of neurons to 


the neuron-chain carrying the increased innervation necessary for the 
initiation of a movement) our case is one of functional disturbance of 
this mechanism in the form of altered resistance at the synapses. 

` Paralyses, contractures, and, in fact, all motor symptoms observable 
in hysterical patients, may be physiologically explained in exactly the 
same way. It is a short step from this to a similar explanation of sensory 
symptoms. Such explanation, of course, merely’ supplements, it does 


not exclude, a psychological interpretation in terms of “ meaning ” such 
as Freud gives, 


CHAPTER VI 
THEORIES OF EMOTION 


In order to be able to see the psychological views of Freud in their 
true perspective, it will be well to consider the views of other modern 
psychologists on the nature of emotion. 


I. EMOTION AND INSTINCT 


“Emotion,” says Th. Ribot, “ is in the order of feeling the equivalent 
of perception in the intellectual order, a complex synthetic state essentially 
made up of produced. or arrested movements, of organic modifications 
(in circulation, respiration, etc.), of an agreeable or painful or mixed state 
of consciousness peculiar to each emotion. It is a phenomenon of sudden 
appearance and limited duration ; it is always related to the preservation 
of the individual or the species—directly as regards primitive emotions, 
indirectly as regards derived emotions.” Although this definition is not 
entirely unexceptionable—there are, for instance, certain forms of sorrow, 
anger, etc., which are neither of sudden appearance nor of limited duration 
—it sums up most clearly the essential characteristics of emotion. At the 
base of every emotion there is an instinct or specific impulse, involving 
a definite adaptation of the muscular and vasomotor systems, which is 
reflected in consciousness as a complex of organic sensations. 

According to the theory of William James and of Lange, these organic 
Sensations are the emotion. Without entering into discussion of this view, 
for it does not greatly concern us here, we may remark in passing that it 
is of physiological rather than psychological interest, and contributes little, 
if anything, to the solution of the strictly psychological problem. Professor 
W. McDougall’s theory of the identity of emotion and instinct, in which 
the two are regarded as subjective and objective aspects of the same process, 
is an illuminating hypothesis and more helpful as a basis of explanation. 
In McDougall’s view, instinct is of wide significance and fundamental 
for any explanation of the mechanism of the mind. He defines it as “an 
inherited or innate psycho-physical disposition which determines its 
Possessor to perceive, and to pay attention, to, objects of a certain class, 
to experience an emotional excitement of a particular quality upon per- 
ceiving such an object, and to act in regard to it in a, articular manner, 
Or, at least, to experience an impulse to such action.” * Waiving con- 
sideration of the difficulty that there are certain forms of human activity, 
which, although possessing all the marks usually associated with instinct, 


1“ An Introduction to Social Psychology,” by William McDougall, Methuen & Co., 


Ltd., 23rd edition, 1936. 
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viz. innateness, specificity (i.e. being characteristic of the species), relative 
fixity, are unaccompanied by any definable emotion, we may welcome 
the view as, at the least, a valuable attempt to do justice to the important 
position held by emotion among the fundamental bases of consciousness. 
The tendencies of all the philosophies of the past, with the solitary 
exception of that of Schopenhauer and his disciples, have been predomin- 
antly intellectualistic. In the view of many of their exponents, emotion 
` was a mere hindrance to the free exercise of Pure Reason, or again, accord- 
ing to some, simply a form of confused thought. Such an attitude cannot 
be too emphatically repudiated. The emotional or affective life is certainly 
not subordinate to that of the intellect in respect to its origin, nor is it to 
be considered invariably sò as regards its validity. It is in feeling that 
all values reside, and the life of feeling has a logic of its own, distinct from 
the logic of pure reason, and not necessarily inferior to it. Without going 
so far as to say, with certain modern psychologists, that feeling is invariably 
the controlling factor in its relation to thought, we must urge that much 
of the best and most effective thought is stimulated and sustained by under- 
lying emotional tendencies, and that in many cases, if not in all, the action 
of feeling upon thought is more intense and decisive than that of thought 
upon feeling. 
It should be noted that emotion often arises as the result of the thwarting 
of an instinctive tendency. This is particularly marked in the cases of 
the danger instinct or instinct of escape (fear), the instinct of pugnacity or 
aggression (anger), and the gregarious instinct (loneliness). Such cases 
are not easily harmonized with McDougall’s theory of the identity of 
“instinct and emotion! On the conscious side, too, we must carefully 
distinguish “ affect” from “ conation ” (the felt tendency towards an end). 


II. CLASSIFICATION or EMOTIONS 


that the relation is i : presently see 
at the rela h 
On 3s m some cases not quite so simple. However, the first 


prone is to determine the primary emotions. Four Separate criteria 
ave been suggested for use in this search : 


1 ee s £ » 7 i 
i eae and Personality, pp. 68-70, for a more detailed consideration | 
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' (i) Observations of the tendencies of the emotions. “ By their ends 
you may know them” (A. F. Shand). Here the underlying 
impulse forms the distinguishing mark of the emotion. 

(ii) Order of appearance in the course of development of the child’s 
mind (Ribot). “ We may count as primitive all those which 
cannot be reduced to previous manifestations, all those which 
appear as a new manifestation, and those alone; all the others 

n are secondary and derived.” 

(iii) Presence of corresponding emotion’ and impulses in the higher 

: animals, as displayed by their instinctive activities (McDougall). 

(iv) Effect of mental disease, apart from mania, upon the emotions. 
Those emotions which appear, under such circumstances, in a 
greatly intensified form are probably primary (McDougall). 


We may take McDougall’s list of these primary emotions as typical. 
It runs as follows :1 


k Instinct. f * Emotion. 
1. Flight, Fear. 
2. Repulsion, Disgust. 
i Curiosity, Wonder. 
+ + ugnacity, Anger. ; 
5. Sclf-abssement. Sabjectipn or negative self-fecling. 
6. Selfassertion or self-display. Elation or positive self-feeling. 
7. Food-secking. iat or craving in narrower sense 
(gusto). 
8. Parental insti Tender emotion. 
9 Appeal. ne 5 Distress (feeling of helplessness). 
10. Sexual instinct. Lust or sexual emotion. 
= qiceatious instinct. Feeling of ee 
uisitive, ec] o . a 
13. spe al Feeling of creativeness or productivity. 
14. Laughter. Amusement or jollity. 


_ There seem to be certain innate connexions between the psycho-physical 
‘Spositions of some of these instincts and emotions, viz. between anger, 
Positive self-feeling, sexual emotion and tender emotion. If we add to 
1e, list the non-specific tendencies of sympathy, imitation, suggestion, 
Pursuit of pleasure and avoidance of pain, we have, according to McDougall, 
. the primary impulses which go to make up the tissue of the human 
mind, i 
_ An important variation of this scheme is to be scen in Mr. A. F. Shand 3 
mow. that joy and sorrow belong to the list of primary emotions, A 
at tender emotion is complex, being, indeed, not a single emotion, but 
a Class consisting of many varieties, such as pity, gratitude, Sane 
aspiration, reproach, repentance, pathos, all of which involve a ae ing 
Joy and sorrow in different forms and different proportions. Sorrow 


1 
Ltd, 


See, e.g., An Outline of Psychology,” by William McDougall, Methuen & Co. 


> 1923, p. 324. è 
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’ j 
is recognizable by its twofold tendency “ to maintain the presence or 
thought of its object” and to improve or restore it. Joy, while also having 
the former of these impulses, “ tends to maintain the object as it is, not 
to improve it.” The close relation between these two seemingly so opposite 
emotions is expressed in the words of Shakespeare: “ Grief joys, Joy 
grieves, on slender accident.” Both share the same tendency to cling to 
their object. 


II. EMOTION AND SENTIMENT 


Complex or derivative emotions fall iñto two sub-classes, according 
as to whether they arise (i) from the simultaneous activity of two or more 
of the primary emotional dispositions functioning independently of previous 
organization, or (ii) from the activity of one or more of the paman 
emotional dispositions functioning as parts of a complex system of suc 
dispositions centred about the idea of some object : in other words, func- 
tioning within a sentiment. Examples of the first are admiration, which 
is a binary compound of wonder and negative self-feeling, and awe, which 
arises from the blending of admiration with fear, and is therefore a tertiary 
compound. 

Before giving examples of the second it is necessary to explain more 
precisely what is meant in modern psychology by a sentiment. If one 
considers the state of mind known as love or friendship for a particular 
person, one finds that it cannot be summed up as a definite momentary 
or prolonged emotion, but that it involves a large number of emotions, 
which differ according to the circumstances under which they are aroused. 
The departure or absence of one’s friend arouses sorrow, his presence OF | 
return arouses joy, fear is experienced when he is threatened with injury 
or misfortune, anger is felt towards the cause of the injury. Many other 
emotions may be aroused under other circumstances, These experiences 
can only be explained as the result of an organization of the psycho-physical 
disposition corresponding to the subject’s idea of his friend. It is some- 
times stated that such emotional systems as these are not in themselves 
modifications of consciousness and that consciousness only accompanies 
the individual emotions when they arise. It seems to me that this view 
does not do full justice to the facts. Taking the terms love and hate in 
their widest sense, as expressing all degrees of liking and disliking for 
persons and things, it may be said with some plausibility (though the matter 
is not entirely free from doubt) that they comprise all the possible forms 
of sentiment. If, now, I happen to hate a person, I not only feel joy 2t 
his absence, sorrow in his Presence, anger towards those who are kind to 
him, gratitude towards those who do him an injury, etc., but over ant 
above these individual emotions I find that all thought of the person 3 
tinged with displeasure and a certain hardness and repulsion. When any 
one of the other emotions is excited, these feelings mingle with it. They 
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are never absent from any experience referring to the person. Similarly, 
mutatis mutandis, with the sentiment of love. .Here all the feelings and 
emotions are to be imagined changed into their opposites. 

The doctrine of the sentiments was first stated in 1896 by Mr. A. F. 
Shand.2 It is undoubtedly one of the most-important theoretical contri- 
butions in the realm of Emotional Psychology, since it furnishes the con- 
cept so badly needed, in terms of which to exhibit the systematic structure 
of the affective consciousness. 

Recently, Ribot has described in his Essai sur les Passions similar systems, 
using the term “ passion” to describe such states as gluttony, drunkenness, 
love of sports.and adventure, gambling, avarice, ambition, hate, jealousy, 
enthusiasm for art, science, politics, religion, morality, the collector’s 
mania and the love of pleasure. Ribot himself regards passion as “a 
Prolonged and intellectualized emotion dominated by a fixed, idea.” 
This fixed idea is the object of the passion, and forms a centre about which, 

Y processes of association, dissociation, constructive imagination, and 
especially affective reasoning based upon judgments of value, the emotion 
comes consolidated and endowed with stability. The passions which 
he enumerates, however, fall under the general headings of love and hate, 
in all cases except that of jealousy—as was recently pointed out by Shand. 

ow, jealousy is a prolonged emotion, rather than a passion, or sentiment, 
and it may serve as the illustration of our second class of complex emotions, 
those aroused within some sentiment. It seems to be compounded of 
car and anger, aroused within the sentiment of love, either sexual love, 
or love of fame, power, etc. In some cases, positive self-feeling is a 
Prominent ingredient. It is improbable that this is all the truth about 
the emotion, for young children and even animals ‘are prone to it. 

In a sentiment or passion, the individual emotions and desires, instead 
Ot merely competing with one another, as independent emotions do, are 
controlled by the system of which they form the constituent elements. 

c lesser are subordinated to the greater, so that all converge towards 
realization of the main end in view. The formation and growth of any 
Particular passion are determined partly by external cantino na 
favourable circumstances—more especially by internal conditions, of whic! 
the temperament or, as it might be called, mental diathesis, is the most 
important, ‘This special mental diathesis it is which determines that—in 
the case, say, of love of power—joy of a particular nature should be aroused 
On the first occasion of the object’s presence, followed by sorrow an 
desire on its departure, which stimulate de subject to a pursuit of. it. Success 
in the pursuit once more gives rise to joy- This cycle of joy, sorrow, 
desire and renewed joy, by continued repetition, brings about the con- 
Solidation of the passion. Joy is the essential element. 


“ Character and the Emotions.” His whole psycho- 


1 saes Mii i 
Pa oa ariei Mind eaa “ The Foundations of Character,” 2nd Edition, 


logical system is set out in his book, 
Macmillan & Co., 1920. 
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One very important sentiment is the self-regarding sentiment. This 
becomes consolidated as soon as the consciousness of self has arisen in the 
childs mind. It may also be called self-respect. Respèct for another 
person is “ a sympathetic reflexion of his own self-respect, says McDougall. 
“We respect those who respect themselves.” The organization of a 
multiplicity of emotional dispositions within this system in the course , 
of individual experience is the chief psychological condition of the develop- 
ment of volition. In cases where we seem to act “ in the line of greatest 
resistance,” to use James’s phrase, the violent emotion and impulse of 
which we are intensely conscious are combated and defeated by the cumu- 
lative force of the organized emotional system which constitutes the per- 
sonality. But actually each individual has his own special difficulties to 
surmount, and although struggling with difficulties often increases strength 
and tenacity of will-power, the result may be less fortunate when the 
struggle is unsuccessful, especially if initial difficulties occur in early years 
when the character is least developed. If the formation of these great 
fundamental sentiments—these more primitive systems of emotional dis- 
positions—is interfered with, one would expect to find later on a defect 
in the power of volition. This brings us to the problem of the pathology 
of the will. Defects of will often arise from disturbance in development 
of the fundamental sentiments. Mental conflict and repression may result 
in the formation of “ complexes,” i.e. morbid mental growths rooted in 
the unconscious, which manifest themselves in distorted and explosive 
conscious reactions out of harmony with the main normal personality, 
and inadequately controlled by the will. 


IV. Freup’s THEORY oF Instinct 


Freud’s own yiew on instinct or impulse (Trieb 
on “Triebe und Triebschicksale.”1 He distinguishes two groups O 
fundamental impulses, viz. (1) the ego—or self-preservative—impulse® 
and (2) the sexual impulses, basing this division upon his observation that 
in the “ transference-neuroses ” (hysteria and compulsion neurosis) <% 
conflict is to be found between the claims of sexuality and those of the 
ego at the root of each one of such affections.” He devotes no fuarth 
attention to the ego-impulses in this article, but proceeds to illustrate ™ 
views on impulses and their fate with reference to the sexual impulse 
The following is a summary of his views in his own words: “ One may 
give the following account of the general nature of the sexual impulses“ 
They are numerous, originate from various organic sources, exercise the il 
selves at first independently of one another, and only later become unit? 
in a more or less complete synthesis. The end towards which each K 
them strives is the attainment of organic pleasure (Organlust) ; only aft 
completed synthesis do they enter the service of the function of propag” 

ae Sammlung Kleiner Schriften zur Neurosenlehre,” Vierte Folge, 1918, SS. 252-1% 


) are given in his article 
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tion, where they then attain to general recognition as sexual im; 
In their first a pearance they are dependent on ae impulses of see 
tion, from which they gradually free themselves, and also in seeking an 
object follow the ways indicated to them by the ego-impulses. A portion 
of them Temains for a time associated with the ego-impulses and furnishes 
these with libidinous components, which are easily overlooked during 
normal functioning and first become evident through illness. They are 
Bots in that they can in great measure function vicariously for 
De another, and can readily change their objects. In consequence of the 
th -named characteristics they are capable of functions far removed from 
cir original purposive activities (sublimation).” 
A The pairs of opposites, sadism-masochism and sexual curiosity-exhibi- 
is nism, are examples of components of the sexual impulse. Sympathy 
regarded by Freud as a reaction-formation against the impulse of sadism. 
y Enough has been quoted to indicate the great contrast between Freud’s 
ale = those of Ribot, McDougall and Shand. And yet a reconcilia- 
S a hould be possible. The “academic” view is still too schematic 
ormal, and will be broadened out and made more supple and practical 
y the ne rh which is coming from practical experience of deep 
mental analysis. i p 


V. THEORETICAL Views ON EMOTIONAL REVIVAL 


A In view of the prominence given to psycho-catharsis or abreaction as 
oF Ychotherapeutic factor in the preceding chapters, it would be as well 
th ai now to consider the “ rationale ” of this method—the kind of hypo-. 
5 is that would best harmonize it with the generally accepted principles 
in ie pina and in particular with the theories of emotion discussed 
chapter. f 
vive ben, by light byp 


id nosis, we recall lost memories with emotional 
oe ldness in war-shocke 


patients, can we say that the emotion the poe 
bee ‘tiences under hypnosis is identical with the emotion that he felt, or 
R gan to feel, at the- time of the mental shock? A possible alternative is 
SA the circumstances of the original shock are brought back so vividly 
of p 8hitively to his mind under hypnosis that they again rouse an emotion 
S but an emotion which is a present emotion, which may be less 
Em or more intense and of different quality from that originally experi- 
ex 7 -+ According to the James-Lange theory of emotion this latter 
the anation would be the more probable one. The adherents | of this 
sory might hold that a complex of visceral and other sensations are 


aroused at the time of the hypnosis through the mediation of the cognitively- 
e ion. But psychologists 


reyj 

yet experience and so form the present emotion. 
expat Impossible to accept the James-Lange theory, since an emotional 
j Perience is always more than a sum of organic sensations, in that it 


Volves 4 reference, vague Or explicit, towards some object in the 
F 
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psychological sense of the word. All the evidence quoted from pathology 
in favour of the theory—from cases of visceral anæsthesia on the one han 
and heightened emotionality on the other—equally fails to prove the 
absence of this subject-object relationship in a single case. The body acts 
as a sounding board for remembered emotion, and may be essential to the 
original production of the emotion; but that’ is another matter. 
Hypnotic experiments in the revival of early memories of childhood 
seem to confirm one in the view that the emotional tone of the individual 
experiences is retained in the mind in the same way in which those experi- 
ences themselves are retained—in other words, that emotion has a psycho- 
physical persistence like other mental factors—so that, although the min 
becomes more and more complex in various ways in course of time, 4” 
experiences, which later on leave their traces in the memory, interact, 35 
it were, with one another, and produce still more complex mental forma- 


tions, there is at least a continuous thread of actual experience being’ 


deposited in memory from moment to moment, like the successive exposures 
on a cinematograph ribbon, and these early memories, with their affects, 
can be revived in the exact form in which they were originally laid dow? 
in the mind. I will quote one case to illustrate what I mean. In one © 
. my patients I recalled under hypnosis the events of his sixth birthday; 
He proceeded to live again through the exact experience. His face lighte 
up with joy as he saw the birthday presents that his father and mothef 
ad given him. A moment later he commenced to weep bitterly becaus? 
he remembered that his little sister was very ill upstairs and that the docto! 
had just been. A fortnight later, when testing his memory for other 
carly events, I inadvertently suggested once more the revival of those 0 
his sixth birthday, forgetting that I had done so before. He went through 
exactly the same experiences, his emotion of joy giving place as before t° 
the emotion of childish grief. The two revivals were identical. Here ¢ 
seems as if the two different emotions were integral elements in the su 
cessive memories, and that they were certain to come up if the memories 
were -revived in their ideational completeness. I have quoted similat 
instances in Chapters II and VII. 

As against facts like these, we find instances where, at one time, 
early emotional experience can be revived cognitively in great decal 
without the accompanying emotion, whereas, on other occasions; th 
same attempt at revival inevitably re-arouses the emotion as well. we 
must assume here, either that our cognitive memories form systems v 
mental dispositions corresponding to the different primary and secondat}, 
emotions, as McDougall suggests in Chapter III of his book “ Psychology? 
or else we must assume that the cognitive revival without emotion A 
simply been incomplete revival, and that, if the revival had been sufficient! 
detailed, had possessed hallucinatory vividness, the emotion would b? 
been revived simultaneously. I hold the latter view. ae 

In certain cases of emotional memories one finds, as a matter of exp 


y 
vê 
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ence, that there does seem to be an overburdening of the memory with 
emotion, and that this excessive emotion can be worked off by revival, 
with relief to the patient’s mind. If the same emotional experience is 
again aroused later, he no longer shows such excessive emotional reaction. 

Freud has likened emotional energy (libido) to an electric charge, 
which can spread over the surface of a body, and can shift, from one part 
to another; emotional energy, in a similar manner, shifting from one 
memory to another, becoming changed into anxiety under the effect of 
repression, or gaining physical outlet in emotional reaction, muscular, 
visceral and vasomotor. . 

McDougall’s theory of the structure of the mind and his hypothesis 
of different mental dispositions, of cognitive knowledge on the one hand 
and the various emotions on the other, gives us a more formal picture 
of the psychological situation. According to his view one can indeed 
understand the therapeutic results of sublimation, where emotional dis- 
Positions, that have originally found an outlet through association with 
Certain sets of cognitive dispositions, can later on become associated with 
other cognitive dispositions and function in connexion with them, to the 
Partial or complete exclusion of the former cognitive dispositions. 

As regards the simpler phenomenon of abreaction, I have myself sug- 
gested a similar explanation, as follows ; “It seems to me that we have 
a twofold dissociation in these cases (war neurosis of hysterical type)- hb 
the first place, the shock of the shell explosion has produced a dissociation 
from the patient’s personal consciousness of certain psycho-physical functions 
together with the memories linked with them immediately after the shock, 

ut a second dissociation has also occurred—that between the “ psychical 
(I should have written “ psycho-physical ”) “and physical counterparts of 
the emotional reaction of fear. The physical counterpart then persists 
instead of being evanescent. The first dissociation has to do with the 
Central nervous system, the second has to do with the sympathetic or 
autonomic nervous system. Revival of emotion with hallucinatory vivid- 
ness, soon after the original shock, abolishes the second dissociation as wel 
as the first, and so brings the physical manifestations of the emotion again 
under the sway of the conscious personality.” + z 

But though such associational theories are as far as we can go a e 
Psycho-physical plane of explanation, psychologically we are forced to 
recognize the great therapeutic effect produced by the intellect in the ae 
Teview of past memories, especially in the analytic treatment of wl at 

ave been called anxiety states, where the patient is helped and encourage: 
to look at past events from a more impersonal point of view, and so bein 
a deeper insight into their mutual relations and intrinsic values. This 
Method, which I have called the method of auitognosis, does produce a 
readjustment of emotional values among the patients past memories. 


: 3 E 
ese memories ate all scrutinized from the point of view of the patient’s 


1“ Hypnosis, Suggestion and Dissociation,” Brit. Med. Journ., June 14, 1919. 
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developed personality—or rather his ideal of personality so far as it becomes 
revealed in the course of the analysis—and the relative autonomy that 
some of them had previously enjoyed by virtue of their emotional over- 
emphasis is withdrawn from them. The progress is one from a state of 
relative dissociation to a state of mental harmony and unity. The “ abre- 
action ” of excessive emotion is here no merely mechanical process, but _ 
is controlled at every step by the principle of relativity and intellectual 
adjustment. It may be theoretically subsumed under the factor of 
reassociation, but only if the latter is taken» in a more profound sense 
than the mere restoration.of the broken memory continuum. A better 
term is integration. . 
In the abreaction of repressed. emotional memories we have the furthe 
factor of removal of the repression. That is to say, the mental energy 
previously needed to keep up the repression and to hold the painful memories 
at arm’s length is now placed once more at the disposal of the personality, 
to be used in more profitable ways. iM 
The views above may appear more intelligible in the light of Bergson $ 


theory of memory and of the relation of mind to brain, which will be. 
the subject of Chapter XVIII. 


For a thorough-going discussion of the psychology of emotion and affect, se 
William McDougall : “ Organization of the Affective Life. A Critical Survey,” 464 
Psychologica, Vol. II, No. 3. The Hague. Martinus Nijhoff, 1937. 
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CHAPTER {VII 
THE PSYCHO-NEUROSES OF WAR 


While in charge of an advanced neurological centre in France during ` 
the period November, 1916-February, 1918, I had to deal with between 
two and three thousand cases of psycho-neurosis } (neurasthenia, hysteria, 
and psychasthenia), and in the following paragraphs I will endeavour to 
Sive, in broad outline, a general view of the methods of treatment which 
Seemed to be most useful, and a statement of certain statistical results. 

he great majority of cases came under my care within forty-eight hours 
of their breakdown, and I was able to return 70 per cent. of them to the 
ne after an average of a fortnight’s rest and treatment in hospital. Of 
Course, certain individual cases needed a longer rest in hospital, up to two 
or three months. I feel sure that this success was due more often to pre- 
vention than to cure. By seeing so many of these light cases in their 


-Initial stages I was able to perea the development of further hysterical 


Symptoms which would otherwise have taken place. 


I. ESSENTIAL FACTORS IN CAUSATION AND TREATMENT 


“It Was important that the patient should have the benefit of a thorough 
CXamination of his nervous system at the earliest possible moment after 
the shock he had suffered. The incipient functional symptoms from 
Which he suffered made him fear, vaguely or definitely, that he had sus- 
ued some organic injury of the nervous system. This fear encouraged 
ee development of such symptoms. It and its effects could be brought 
© an end by reassuring remarks from the neurologist at the completion 
Of his examination. But such remarks had to be repeated and forced 
upon the notice of the patient. It was the note of certainty in the doctor’s 
Voice which carried conviction. By one means or another the patient 
ad to be completely convinced of the truth of the doctor’s explanation 
of the symptoms, and of the promise that they would quickly disappear. 
S conviction had to pass beyond the state of mere intellectual awareness 
aud acceptance, and acquire the dynamism of strong emotion. Enthusi- 
stic expectation of a rapid recovery was another essential condition of 


Cure, just as it was an earlier apprehension which was responsible for the 
evelopment of the symptoms. ] d 

his is more than mere suggestion and counter-suggestion. The 

mechanical processes of auto- and hetero-suggestion do certainly come into 


with, in the Army to which I was attached 
,000 cases of psycho-neurosis which passed 
f psychosis and about 30 malingerers. 


( i I also had the cases of psychosis to deal 

fe Army and then sth Army). For every I 

Tough my hands, I also saw from 120 to 130 cases o. 
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play in the fixation of the symptoms and in their later development and 
multiplication. But the origin of the symptoms (tremors, difficulties of 
Siec and locomotion, profuse sweating, headaches, diminution or loss 
of various forms of sensation, etc.) was to be found in the intense emotion 
of fear generated by a shell explosion or similar occurrence, of which 
they were the objective manifestations. In like manner, although counter- 
suggestion played its part in the cure of these functional symptoms, the 
factors which were of very much greater efficacy in bringing about @ 
permanent cure were : (1) persuasion, whereby the patient is rationally con- 
vinced of the true nature of his symptoms ; and (2) the sthenic emotions 
of confidence, conviction and expectation, which have a unifying effect 
upon the mind, and counteract the disintegrating effect of mechanic: 
suggestion. _ 

Tt will thus be seen that I adhere to Dejerine’s theory of the pathogeny 
of the psycho-neuroses in preference to that of Babinski. As regards the 
“ period of meditation” which often elapses between the occurrence O 
the emotional shock and the onset of the earliest symptoms, I would also 
follow Dejerine in holding that it is a period of unconscious mental develop- 
ment. Babinski and his followers believe that it is a period during whic? 
auto- and hetero-suggestion co-operate to bring about the ultimate out- 
break of the symptoms. The original shock, no doubt, produces some 
weakening of mental synthesis, although outwardly the patient does not 
appear greatly disturbed. The appropriate emotional reaction, with 16 
innervations and external manifestations, develops gradually during the 
following few hours or days, as the patient’s intellectual awareness of tHe 
accident arouses by association earlier emotional memories. The symp- 
toms that eventually arise are such emotional manifestations in a stat 
of relative dissociation and permanence. As Dejerine says : “ Everything 
that an emotion may create in an accidental and transient way hysteri? 
may accomplish in a lasting way” (‘‘ Psycho-Neuroses and Psycho- 
Therapy,” pp. 269-70). 

I have several examples of this delayed onset of symptoms in the 4% 
of hysterical mutism and hysterical hemiplegia which are analysed a” 
described in this chapter. But I have obtained the following unbias¢ 
introspective description from one of my officer patients who suffered | 
from hysterical spasmodic contractions of the abdominal and leg muscle? 
and profuse sweating and tachycardia, which came on some days after he 
time when he was exposed to heavy shelling. His account is as follows’ 

N 

“ My feelings during the shelling are hard occupi 

to allow for much thought on the ae ome aol Ore endl v 


were confined, there was no opportunity of being able to give vent to the pentti 


feelings that were in me, and in u 

z , and in consequence my nerves were strung up tO SU pe 
pitch mat I felt that something in me would snap. Every shell fired seemed 0 
nearer the mark than the last, and the ground all around was covered with shell ho of | 


The general feeling was that ‘the next one’ would land right in the post. Par 
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the trench had already been blown in. The back blast from each explosion flattened 
us up against the wall of the trench. 

“ The days following I was always thinking of this episode, and at nights I could 
never sleep, but would just doze and then wake up with a start, with my heart palpitating 
furiously and with great difficulty in breathing. I would also find myself in a profuse 
cold sweat, especially of the scalp, forehead and hands. Then my legs began to be 
affected and would shake as though I had the ague. This would come on in the day 
at times, but invariably happened at night when I was lying down. About ten days 
later I was troubled with my stomach [he means abdomen] ; at night something—I 
Suppose my nerves—started pulling me up forward as I lay down and my body shook 
all over. This would happen every two or three minutes. This action affected my 
back, and I had a belt of pain around me. During this time I was always. troubled 
With my heart, and I found it hard to lie down at all. The cold sweats continued.” 


JI. EMOTIONAL ORIGIN ‘OF THE ‘SYMPTOMS 


This description, written by an officer unversed in psychology and 
quite ignorant of the question at issue, favours the emational origin of 
the symptoms, although, of course, factors of suggestion are not entirely 
absent. The emotion of fear in this patient during civil life always pro- 
duced cold sweats, palpitation, and tremors of the limbs—just as in the 
case of a patient subsequently suffering from functional paraplegia it used 
to “ take him in the legs” and he would feel weak at the knees. The 
Period of incubation in some cases seems to correspond to the time during 
which the patient is struggling, with a certain degree of success, to repress 
the painfal emotional memories and to remain “captain of his soul.’ 

he final outbreak of the symptoms represents the partial failure of this 
Cffort of repression, or rather is a condition of the success of the psycho- 
logical repression. The symptoms are conversion symptoms, in Freud’s 
Sense of the term—they represent painful emotion converted into physical 
Mnervations, < N 
. With a certain class of patients, a more detailed form of mental analysis 
1S necessary, In these cases the nervous breakdown is partly due to earlier 
mental worry, and the active service element is simply the last straw. 
© patient’s mind is a battlefield of conflicting emotional tendencies, 
many of which he himself fails to recognize. By long talks with him, 
Ollowing up thread after thread in the association of his ideas, one can 
recall repressed memories of earlier epochs in his life, showing him the 
true emotional significance of them and their connexion with his pen 
isability, In this way the patient learns to understand himself, and"there- 
Ore I call this method autognostic. Self-knowledge brings with it self 
Control in the psychic domain. An analysis of the patient's dreams is 
often of the greatest help in this method. Indeed, the dreams of some 
Of these patients are so terrifying that they have to be dealt with, and the 
quickest way to exorcize them is to analyse them—i.e. to trace the different 
Parts of the dream back to their source in the patient's earlier life (by the 
Method of “ free association”), and so to discover the underlying uncon- 
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scious dream-thoughts which have been enjoying a disguised or distorted 
fulfilment in the dream itself. 

Treatment. I now come to a therapeutic method which I have 
found to be specially valuable in dealing with early cases of shell-shock 
exhibiting pronounced symptoms of functional nervous disorder, such as 
functional mutism, deafness, paralysis, tremulousness, etc., accompanie 
by more or less extensive amnesia. It is a form of hypnotism, but free 
from the defects attaching to the ordinary use of that method. To explain ° 
by an example : i 

A patient was blown up and buried by a shell explosion and lost con- 
sciousness. On regaining consciousness some hours later he found that 
he was quite dumb, and also had lost all recollection of the shell explosion 
and of the eveits immediately following thereon. In other words, he 
is functionally mute and has retrograde amnesia. His memory fot 
other recent experiences is also vague, but he is in full command © 
gesture-language, and can write down on paper all that he wishes tO 
say. 

I interview him alone in my office and tell him in a tone of conviction 
that I shall restore his speech to him within a few minutes if he will do 
exactly what I say. I then tell him to lie down on a couch, close his eye 
and think of sleep. I urge him fo give himself up to sleep, to let sleep come 
to him, as it assuredly will. I tell him that he is becoming drowsy, 2 
limbs are getting heavy with sleep, all his muscles are relaxed, he is breathing 
more and more slowly, more and more deeply. Abové all, that his eyeli 
are getting heavy, as heavy as lead, that he feels disinclined to open them, 
that he cannot open them however hard he tries. At this stage, whic 
generally supervenes within two or three minutes, he really cannot ope? 
his eyes. This is a state of very light hypnosis, quite sufficient for MY 
purposes. 

„I now tell him that the moment I put my hand on his forehead he 
will seem to be back again in the trenches, in the firing line, in the fighting» 
as the case may be, and will live again through the experiences that he 
had when the shock occurred. This I say in a tone of absolute convictio™ 
as if there is not the slightest shadow of possibility of my words not coming 
true. I then place my hand on his forehead. He immediately begins to 
twist and turn on the couch and shouts out in a terror-stricken voice 
He talks as he talked at the time when he received the shock. He really 
gost live again through the experiences of that awful time. Sometime 
ne speaks as if in a dialogue, punctuated with intervals of silence correspo™! 
ing to the remarks of his interlocutor; like a person speaking at the telephon® 
At other times he indulges in imprecations and soliloquy. In some case 
Be is able to reply to my questions and give an account of his experien® 3 

L others he cannot do so, but continues to writhe and talk as if he W° 
still in the throes of the actual experience. In every case he speaks ‘ 
acts as if he were again under the influence of the terrifying emotio™ 
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It is as if this emotion had been originally repressed, and the power of 
speech with it, and is now being worked off and worked out, 

_ Inmy method then, which clearly, from the foregoing case-descriptions, 
is the method of abreaction, the patient goes through his original terrifying 
experiences again, his memories recurring with hallucinatory vividness. 
It is this which brings about the return of his powers of speech, and not 
direct suggestion, as in ordinary methods of ouaa. 

My second modification of the ordinary method is my manner of 
awakening the patient. Remembering that his disability is due to a form 
of dissociation, and that in some cases hypnotism accentuates this. dis- 
sociation, I always suggest at the end of the hypnotic sleep that he will 
remember clearly all that has happened to him in this sleep. Moreover, 
I wake him very gradually, talking to him all the time and getting him 
.to answer, passing backwards and forwards from the events of his sleep . 
to the events in the ward, the personalities of the sister, orderly, doctor 
` and patients—i.e. all the time reassociating and resynthesizing the train 
of his memories and interests. By the process of abreaction I remove 
the underlying cause of the patient’s original dissociation, and in attacking 
this cause I cannot be accused of merely treating symptoms. 

I agree entirely with Pierre Janet that only hysterical patients can be 
deeply hypnotized—in fact that, as Charcot said, “ hypnosis is an artificial 
hysteria.” It follows from this that as the patient improves under treat- 
ment he should become less and less hypnotizable. That is the case with 
my form of the method. Hypnotism has been brought into disrepute 

Y those seekers after the marvellous who have intentionally split up the 
Personality of their subjects more and more in order to get ever more 
Wonderful and abnormal manifestations from them. : 

Using this modified form of the hypnotic method one can abolish 
that tendency towards “ equivalents” which Janet mentions as one of 
the three stigmata of hysteria (the other two being suggestivity and dis- 
tractivity). By this is meant the tendency which the patient shows to 
suffer from another functional symptom as soon as his original symptoms 
are removed by suggestion under hypnosis. For ‘example, a mute may 

evelop headaches or gastric symptoms as soon as he has been made to 
Speak by suggestion under hypnosis. By using abreaction this tendency 
1S completely eliminated, while the use of suggestion without hypnosis 
may fail to remove this tendency to develop equivalent symptoms. 
These are often so vague that they are not noticed at the time, although 


€y are none the less disabling. 


Il. BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF SEVERAL SEVERE CASES 


Case A. Trance-like State. This patient was brought, in lying on a 
Stretcher, motionless except for a rhythmic rolling of the head from side 
to side. His eyes were wide open, gazing fixedly in front of him, and- 
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following the movements of his head. He made no response to questions, 
nor did his eyes show any recognition of what was before him. He was 
apparently both deaf and dumb, but a vibrating tuning-fork held with 
its base on the mastoid process, or on the vertex of his skull, aroused slight 

- facial movements signifying discomfort. There was an exaggeration `O 
all the tendon reflexes, without ankle clonus, extensor plantar response, 
or other signs of any organic nervous lesion. This was combined 

` with muscular hypertonus and a tendency to spasticity of all the limb- 
joints. k - ? 

- Within two days this patient awoke from his trance-like state, with 
his hearing completely restored, but speaking with a pronounced stammer. 
He was also able to walk, although rather weak at the knees. After six 
days’ treatment the only symptoms which he continued to display were 
slight tremulousness, stammering speech, emotional instability, and amnes!4 = 
for the events of the first few days of his illness. Independent inquiry 
established that his was a case of shell concussion with burial. 


Case B. Petrifaction of Terror. This patient lay flat on his back oblivious 
to his surroundings. But unlike the previous case, his arms were com- 
pletely flexed at the elbow and his hands clenched level with his shoulders. 
His whole body was in a state of continual tremor, most pronounced in 
his arms, and his face wore a fixed stare of horror, with starting eyes 
dilated nostrils, the mouth slightly open and the corners drawn outwards. 

_ This was the petrifaction of fright, such as the Greeks knew and portraye 
in the Gorgon myth. A night’s sleep under the influence of morphia 
brought the man relief from this mental and bodily obsession of terror, 
and his recovery thereafter was rapid. At the end of a week, under appro" 
priate treatment, he was apparently a normal man again, sleeping We 
at night, though easily fatigued, but with no clear recollection of the 
circumstances of his illness. 


Although exposed to heavy shell fire, this patient had not been blown 
up or buried by shell explosions. 


Case C. Paraplegia. This man suffered from paraplegia and was 
convinced that he could not walk or stand. He said that this came O” 
gradually, after a dump, of which he had partial charge, was blown up 
by bombs from a German aeroplane. At the moment the bomb explode 
he ran for his life, but after a few seconds found that his knees were givin 
way under him and he fell. This was the beginning of his paralysis. 
found complete loss of cutaneous sensitivity over both lower limbs and 
over the lower part of the abdomen up to about the level of the umbilicus: 
The patient’s cutaneous and tendon reflexes were normal, There was 2° 
sphincter trouble. Within two days this patient was walking quite normally 
after a few lessons from me, during which I dragged him up and dow? 
the ward and exhorted him in every way to make the requisite effort 
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to walk, telling him with the utmost conviction that this should be possible ~ 
through his own exertions. 


Case D. Hallucinations. An officer of the R.A.M.C. was knocked 
off his feet by the bursting of a shell near his ambulance. He did not 
suffer from concussion but became, later, very tremulous and depressed 
and unable to sleep. The following day he found that he was suffering 
from combined hallucinations of sight and touch. For example, he found 
a strange valise in his room and verified its existence by going up to it 
and touching it, and yet he learned from an independent source that there 
was no valise there at all. When he entered my ward, a day or two later, 
he was suffering from acute headaches, and profound depression and 
anxiety, with no physical signs of nervous injury. This patient was an i 
asylum medical officer in pre-war days—a fact which may have accounted 
for the form his nervous symptoms took. 


IV. CASES OF DELAYED ONSET OF SYMPTOMS 


Here are two cases which further illustrated the delayed onset of symp- 
toms described previously. The first description is given in the patient’s _ 
own words, 


Casz E. Capt. X. Regular Army, aged twenty-five, suffering from 
left-sided hemiplegia, including loss of vision in the left eye, writes: “ On 
August 23, 1914, we came into action, and on the following day, whilst - 


ina farmhouse, we were heavily shelled, the house being practically knocked 
to pieces. My recollection of this incident is fairly clear, and at the time 
T noticed that every shell that burst seemed to concuss me at the back of 
my head near the neck. However, when I got out of this place I noticed 
nothing further for about two days, during which time we had had practic- 
ally nothing to cat: Then I noticed that a mist was gathering in front 
of my left eye, accompanied by a violent headache. The colour of the 
Mist was continually changing, and eventually, after a lapse of six or seven 
days, almost complete blindness set in. Coincident with these headaches 
and lack of vision a numbness began to settle gradually in my left side, ~ 
a numbness similar to that’ when one’s fingers become bloodless on a 
very cold day. It occurred first of all in the upper portion of my leg 
and gradually extended upwards till my left arm was affected, and the 
lower left side of my face became slightly puffed and sore. Almost immedi- 
ately after this state had begun to develop my left side felt as if it were 
Paralysed, locomotion being difficult and painful, and headaches becoming 
Worse and more frequent.” ; 
After five months in hospital the anaesthesia and paralysis cleared up, 
ut the headaches continued. The patient went on light duty, but his 
headaches got worse, and he suffered from a complete loss of interest in 
anything he was doing. In May, 1917; he went to France again, and on 
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November 30 was hit in the finger. This slight wound brought back 
all his old symptoms, from which he recovered again at Craiglockhart 
War Hospital, Edinburgh, under my care. 


Case F. Lieutenant Y. Regular Army, aged twenty-three, suffering 
from right-sided hemiplegia, including the right eye. History of two 
motor-cycle accidents and one riding accident, prior to service in France, 
on each occasion patient lost consciousness, in the last accident being kicked 
on the right side of the head. Eighteen months later he was in the front 
line in France one morning when he heard the enemy let off a 200-lb. 
mortar. He saw the thing and was waiting for it to turn to come down 
before deciding which way to go, when the sun came out from behind 
a cloud and he lost sight of the missile. The last thing he remembere 
was the feeling of having his ribs crushed, a burning light in his eyes — 
and a crack on his head. He was laid out for about five hours, and then 
got up alone and said nothing about it, because he had no runner with 
him at the time, and this was against orders. He felt very shaky an 
had an awful headache, but he stayed in and out of the line for the next 
ten days, after which he was admitted to hospital. Not until then di 
the loss of sight and paralysis down the right side occur. It camie oF 
quite gradually, together with incessant noises in the head, and pain roun! 
the right side of the head. Complete sexual impotence also set in. 

This patient came under my care at Craiglockhart two years latet, 
after long leave at home. He enjoyed good health, except that every 
seven to ten days he had a bad attack of tinnitus, headache and pain roun 
the right eye. His right leg would feel “ numb'and heavy ” on these 
occasions, or when he became very tired. He continued impotent. Latet 
on improvement occurred in the form of a lengthening of the interv 
between his attacks of headache and a gradual disappearance of his impotence- 

„In both these cases commotion rather than emotion seems to have 
originated the symptoms, although when they were seen by me months 
later they showed no signs of organic paralysis. In the second case the _ 
kick on the tight side of the head eighteen months before probably dete! 
m'ned the side of the hemiplegia ; in the first case the weaker half of th? 
body suffered. I could obtain no evidence from these officers of consciovs 
emotion during the “ period of incubation.” 

In cases which I have seen in the field, however, where the patients 
were just on the point of becoming completely mite or paraplegic 2” 
were rescued by psychotherapy, there was unmistakable evidence of 1 
_ conscious obsession by the emotion of fright, shown by their dreams at 

night and their physical symptoms during the day. Another mute patie? 
had been struggling for several days to keep his voice, but eventu y 
lost it. During this time he was feeling more and more the full psych? 
physical effects of his original emotional shock. I would therefore sugg? 
that in the cases of the two hemiplegic officers just described the sympt© 
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corresponded to the unconscious development of fear which had been - 
denied outward expression and had been repressed from clear consciousness. 
This is not proof, I admit, but a reasonable explanation in the light of 
other cases treated. s 

It was difficult to obtain conclusive evidence in the field on the nature 
of the “ period of incubation,” because one’s first duty was to cut it short 
and to reverse or neutralize the mental processes going on. But my general 
impression was in favour of Dejerine’s view that the interval corresponds 
to a period of unconscious emotional development, and not to the working 
merely of suggestion. ` 

The whole of the above cases present excellent examples of the laws 
of development of the less complex cases of hysteria and illustrate the 
general theories of dissociation set out in the opening chapters of this 
work. They also demonstrate the value of light or deep hypnosis and 
abreaction to relieve repressed emotivity and restore mental integration. 

ey illustrate, when allowance is made for the effect of war strain upon 
emotionally unstable personalities (the emotional instability being due, of 
Course, to mental conflict resulting from infantile repression), certain 
aspects of the Freudian theory and its validity in part, though not in entirety. 


V. Arrer-Histories oF PATIENTS TREATED IN THE FIELD 


I have a series of twenty-two completed after-histories of patients 
treated by me in France. I had used light hypnosis with all these cases, 
which were severe, and cleared up their amnesias and other pronounced 
lysterical symptoms (mutism, paralysis, spasmodic contractures, etc.) oy 

his means. In only one of these cases did relapse or the appearance o 
other hysterical symptoms occur later on. , This case suffered from deaf 


Mutism, with extensive amnesia following upon exposure to the explosion 
completely. He eventually 


of a shell, all of which symptoms cleared u À 
reached a neurological hospital in the north of England suffering from 
Weakness of the lower limbs. Mental analysis brought to light earlier 
Pre-war mental shocks, and when theseʻhad been talked out all functional 
Symptoms completely disappeared. Fifteen of these cases (66 per cent) 
Eventually returned for duty. ; 

One of them had been buried in a dug-out and suffered from amnesia 

Or the events of the accident, hyperæsthesia of the right side of the neck 

Corresponding to the second and third cervical areas, and fixation ‘of the 
Acad owing to tonic contraction of the neck muscles. 

Another had fallen into a shell hole full of mud, and had been dragged 
Out by traction on the leftarm. Immediately thereafter his left arm became 
Completely paralysed with anæsthesia, vasomotor disturbances, and exagger- 
ated tendon-reflexes. There was evidently organic trouble, due to traction 
On the brachial plexus, but this was overlaid by a considerable degree of 

ünctional disturbance. The patient was easily hypnotized, and then 


a 
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_ lived through his painful experiences once more, showing some movement 
of the arm while doing so. This treatment, helped out by physical methods, 
produced a great improvement in his powers of movement and sensation 
during the following few days. Like the preceding case, this patient 

made a complete recovery in England and returned to duty. 

= The general conclusion which I would draw from these cases, and 

from a few others whom I myself treated at Craiglockhart War Hospit 
after having previously had them as my patients in France, is that carly 
recall of submerged emotional memories by my method of modified 
light hypnosis not only removes the accompanying functional symptoms 
without the danger of subsequent relapse, but also greatly shortens the 
period of convalescence which these severe cases need before final discharge 
from hospital. If again subjected to great strain no doubt these patients 
would succumb more quickly than they would have done had they not 
experienced their original shock. But this holds good of all methods. 
One does not need to work long in the field to discover this fact. Twenty- 
one per cent of my Cambrai cases had been in neurological hospitals (not 
my own) before. It should not be brought forward as a criticism of aY 
method where severe nervous disorders are concerned. 


VI. Menta ANatysis ; AUTOGNosIS 


Patients seen at a late stage of their illness show the well-known fixation 
of symptoms so conspicuous by jts absence at the Front, But more serious 
than the symptoms themselves is the patient’s state of mind. A distorte 
view of his illness has developed and has become linked up by numerous 


bonds of association with carlier emotional incidents of his life equally 


misunderstood by him. We have here to deal with the preoccupations 
of the neurasthenic rather than 


with the crude dissociation, or, as it Wer 
mental carelessness of the hysteric. 


The method to be employed is that of 1 i ith the 
patient, such as Dej five 5 ayes ae eee R- 


: jerine advocated, and the late R. G. Rows, W. H- 
Rivers, myself and others adopted in England in 1915 (at Maghull Military 
Hospital), in the course of which, by free association, one enters into 2 
past mental conflicts of the patient and explains fully the origin © į 
present symptoms, and helps him to see both past and present experience” 
in their right proportions. This analytic method aims at giving the patieny 
a true insight into his ‘mental condition, and therefore may be describe 


as autognostic—a term coined by myself and adopted by Rivers. 


VIE. Broop Pressure ; DISTURBANCE OF ENDOCRINE GLANDS 


e 5 n7 

I made measurements of blood pressure in a series of forty-tw© eril 
SE cases of severe neurosis in the field, using the auscultatory m€ i e 
with a Tycos sphygmomanometer. The frequency-distribution OF. 4 


systolic pressures was as follows : It will be seen that more than one- 
on 


k 
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of the cases had a blood pressure > 140 mm. and much more than one- 
half had a blood pressure > 130 mm. The normal blood pressure of a 
healthy man of about thirty years of age is generally given as 120-130 mm. 
I correlated these blood pressures with the corresponding pulse-rates and 
obtained a zero correlation co-efficient. These results may possibly indicate 
a preliminary increase of adrenalin output in some of the severer cases of 
war neurosis. veg 

_In like manner one might infer from the combination of tachycardia 
With fine tremors of the outstretched hands, found in so many cases, an 
exaggeration of thyroid activity (hyperthyroidism). In one or two cases 

also noticed a tendency to exophthalmos and thyroid enlargement, but 
I Was surprised at its rarity in view of the emotional etiology assigned to 
It in the textbooks. 

The importance which the late Sir Frederick Mott, Sir W. Langdon- 

Brown ait others attributed to disturbances of the endocrine glands in 

Me symptomatology of the war neuroses is likely to be more and more 
emphatically justified as the results of observations made by different 
Observers in this field of research are accumulated and compared. The 
same holds good of Mott’s view with regard to the rôle played by physical 
Manifestations of the emotions in determining the form which the war 
neuroses take. The far-reaching extent of the bodily changes, involving 
the voluntary and involuntary musculature, as in “ reflex contractures,” 
explains the intractableness of so many of these cases, to which the diagnosis 
Of hysteria in its ordinary sense would hardly apply. Nevertheless, if the 
Originating cause was a mental disturbance, we may theoretically expect 
that Psychotherapy would help to readjust the balance once more even 
1n such widespread physiological disturbances, and practical success, although 
Slow: and partial in many cases, seems to justify this expectation. 


VIII. Muscurar RELAXATION 7 


Perhaps I should emphasize here the therapeutic value of muscular 
relaxation and deep breathing exercises, whether accompanied by suggestion 
Suggestibility and Progressive Relaxation,” Brit. 
1. XXVII, Part 4, April, 1938, for a general and. 
experimental study of progressive relaxation in relation to suggestion—reprinted as 
Chapter XI òf my “ Psychological Methods of Healing,” University of London Press, 
Itd, 1938. I should also refer to the important book of Dr. Edmund Jacobson, 

Togressive Relaxation,” The University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

i. 


4 


* See my article, “ Hypnosis, 


Journ. p, 'sychol. (General Section), Vol 
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treatment or not. Ifa patient breathes slowly, deeply and regularly while 
lying on a couch, he will find that with every expiration his voluntary 
muscles tend to become more and more relaxed. If he concentrates, 
without effort, upon the relaxation of the small muscles of the hands an 
feet, he will find that the muscular relaxation which starts there tends to 
spread to the larger muscles of the arms and legs and on to the muscles 
of the trunk, neck, head and face. Rest, for an hour at a time, under 
these conditions is markedly recuperative, and if the patient falls asleep 
during the process he gains still more benefit thereby. My war patients 
derived great help from this form of relaxation treatment, and after 4 
little instruction from me were able to carry it outby themselves. Insomm4 
and vague anxiety responded well to this treatment. 


IX. PSYCHO-NEUROSES OF THE PRESENT WAR 


As might have been expected, the cases of war neurosis in the present 
war are similar to those seen in the last, although less numerous because 
of less actual fighting and also because a good proportion of neuroticaly 
predisposed individuals are excluded from enlistment on the results of 
preliminary psychological tests. 

Our experience during the past twenty-one years of peace has increased 
our knowledge and efficiency in dealing with the more intractable cas 
especially along the lines of analytical psychotherapy. But the simplet 
cases still clear up rapidly under the simpler methods. The use of hypnotie 
drugs (e.g. pentothal-sodium intravenously) to clear up functional amnes! 
is no real advance on the older method of light hypnosis—except oA 
those who lack the experience and the confidence in the use of the 
latter method. P 

An excellent account of the drug-method is given in Dr. J. S. Horsley ® 

“Narco-Analysis,” Oxford Univetaty Press, AR pis 


CHAPTER VIII 
FACTORS IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


There is no panacea in the treatment of the psycho-neuroses. Different 
schools of thought may tend to emphasize one or other factor of cure, 
but there can be little doubt that these factors are many, and that a ratfonal 
psycho-therapy should take account of all. Their relative importance 


and psychological relationships to one another can be finally decided only 


y reference to a scientific knowledge of the causes of this class of nervous 
disease. The theory that the nature of these causes is shown by the con- 
ditions of the cure is but a half-truth, and may be positively misleading 
in some cases. A much wider psychological analysis of the whole situation 
is needful to satisfy the demands of science. j 


I. RE-ASSOCIATION AND PsycHO-CATHARSIS 


During the war of 1914-18, out of the thousands of soldiers suffering- 
from one form or other of psycho-neurosis, it was possible to meet with 
many in which the conditions of the onset of symptoms were greatly 
simplified, and the results of treatment correspondingly definite and 
scientifically instructive. In other words, relatively “ pure” cases occurred 
Which showed the working of isolated psychological factors in a clear light. 

his was especially so with cases treated in the field shortly after the moment 

of onset of their symptoms. In about 15 per cent of such cases which came ~ 
under my observation in France, a well-marked symptom was an amnesia 
of greater or less extent for events immediately following upon the shell 
explosion or other emotion-exciting incident which originate their illness. 
Accompanying this amnesia were functional symptoms of a physical 
Nature—mutism, deafness, anesthesias, tremors, paralyses, contractures, etc. 
I found at first that if I restored these lost memories under light hypnosis, 
the physical symptoms tended to disappear more readily—under , the 
uence of rest, explanation, rational persuasion, etc.—than they did if 
_ the amnesia was left untreated. This general result illustrates the working 
OF re-association, or psycho-synthesis, as a definite factor in psychotherapy, 
and agrees with the findings of Dr. C. S. Myers while working with similar 
Cases. The reintegration of the mind increases its power to grapple with 
the physical symptoms. But I soon found that if I made a special effort 
to recall the accompanying emotion (fear) in all its original vividness and 
etail, along with the missing memories, the patient passed into a second 
state,” in which he could speak (if he was previously mute), and was free 
om all his physical symptoms, just as he was at the time of the shell 


explosion. I would let him work off his emotional reaction of fear as 
81 G 
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completely as possible, and then wake him up from his light hypnosis, 
after first giving him the post-hypnotic suggestion that he would continue 
to remember what he had just re-experienced. Some cases cleared E 
less perfectly than others under this treatment, but in scores of cases the 
recovery was complete, after a period of rest and rehabilitation. A 
It would seem that the continuation of the symptoms was incompatibie 
with the reinstatement of the original fear which had been their apparent 
cause. The patient had not had sufficient opportunity to work o Er 
fear adequately at the time. The fear became bottled up, and could only 
show itself indirectly in the form of symptoms. This situation correspon 
to those of the “ retention hysterias ” and “ defence hysterias ” first describe 
by Breuer and Freud, and the psychotherapeutic factor which reno 
the symptoms is that of psycho-catharsis or abreaction, The fear W 
worked off later, and so the symptoms were deprived of their underlying 
support. Ihave myself explained the mechanism in terms of re-associala 
in a medical journal,’ but I am inclined to think that a further mechanis a 
is involved, viz. an actual persistence of a past emotion in the unconscious. 
under certain conditions of mental conflict and repression. Jf 
By experiments on some of my hypnotic patients I have satisfied my 
that the emotions of early life, even those of the first two years, can persist 
and be recalled in their original form under hypnosis. I 
The above results were obtained by means of light hypnosis, braa 
do not wish to over-emphasize the importance of this method in psy¢ 3 
therapy. Where’ gross amnesias of a hysterical nature occur, as i, 
many war cases, it is the most rapid and satisfactory method of clearing 
them up : but in other cases it should not be used. One very rarcly “o 


Occasion to employ it in civilian practice. Here waking suggestion, By 
suasion and mental analysis suffice. 


+ 


Il. Hypnotism AND SUGGESTION 


In my opinion hypnotism and suggestion do not coincide. All es 
are more or less susceptible to suggestion, but hypnotism is some 
more definite than this. It involves a definite dissociation, and the sh 
of hypnosis is a “ second state” (which is not always a state of increas 
suggestibility), and corresponds to the condition of the hysteric. Am aC 
the hundreds of hysterics whom I treated during the war, I found t e 
the degree to which they were hypnotizable corresponded with they, 
degree of their hysteria or dissociatedness. As they became cared 1 
became less hypnotizable, although they retained a certain amou”! 
suggestibility. rge 

Dr. W. McDougall dissents from this view, and finds “ that 2 et 
proportion of normal persons can be hypnotized, and that [his] pan 


1“ Hyp S : 1 Di iation,” British Medical J 1, June 14 1? 
See also Chapter VI. 
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remain hypnotizable when cured.”1 I cannot help thinking that he is 
here using the word hypnosis where I would use the word suggestion. 
I would add that I certainly do not adopt the “ domineering attitude,” 
~ as he calls it, when hypnotizing patients. Quite the contrary. I ask 
them to relax their muscles, fixate a bright object for a short time, and _ 
think of sleep. I do not even mention the word hypnosis. Moreover, 
the submissive attitude is certainly not sufficient to ensure hypnosis, as 
he seems to imply in his paper. One meets with patients who are exceed- 
ingly anxious to be hypnotized, and are exceptionally submissive, but 
who have been unable to reach the hypnotic state. : 

One can artificially increase the suggestibility of most normal people 
by appropriate means, but to my mind this increased suggestibility is not 
€o ipso hypnosis. On the other hand, when the memory continuum of 
the patient is broken across in hypnosis we have a psychological pheno- 
menon quite distinct from that of suggestibility, and calling for a distinct 
explanation. Dr. McDougall has himself given us a most interesting, 
explanation of it in terms of physiological dissociation? 


III. AUTOGNOSIS 


A psychotherapeutic factor closely akin to re-association is the process 
whereby the patient gains an ever-deepening insight into the exact nature 
of his mental condition. It is a complex psychological process in which 

he patient endeavours to obtain an objective view of his own mind, its 
Past development, present condition, and strivings towards the future, so 
ar as his symptoms are concerned. It is more than a mere intellectualizing 
of the mind—although this is a very important element—since it stimulates 
ie d purifies that power of intuition or direct insight as regards psycho- 
gical matters which all men possess to a greater or less degree. Schopen- 
auer has made the statement that “ genius is simply the completest objec- 
a RACY In a less degree, objectivity is a condition of mental health or 
nity in all men. I have suggested the term autognosis (self-knowledge) 
Or this process. In practice it takes the form of long talks between the 
Physician and the patient, in which the latter is encouraged to describe 
EN minutely as possible his exact feelings and thoughts at the time of the 
Outbreak of his symptoms and just. before, and also his present mental 
Condition, his hopes and fears for the future, his regrets for the past. He 
18 then led backwards in memory, and encouraged to discuss emotional 
Memories of the past, especially those where he failed to adapt himself 
a Cquately to his physical and social environment. In this process. he will 
‘Tom time to time display emotion of one kind or another, and give the 
™Mbpression that he is completing the emotional reaction to a past situation 
i Ma: McDougall, “A Note on Suggestion,” Journal of Neurology and Psycho-pathology, 
z » 1920. 
*W. McDougall, “The State of the Brain during Hypnosis,” Brain, xxxi, 1908. 
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to which he had not had the opportunity of reacting adequately E dg 
time. This is the factor of psycho-catharsis to which we have a po 
referred. He is also encouraged to look at his wishes, longings, oe 
ambitions, and personal relations with others from all points of he ao 
to adjust them to one another, to seek out and eliminate contradicti p 
etc. Itis this kind of intellectual work that strengthens the healthy paa 
of his mind and cuts the ground from under his symptoms. His pa: s 
may also be analysed, and will be found to throw light upon his men A l 
of the past and his aspirations for the future, as well as upon the difficu 
of the present: ; + thar the 
The method differs from psycho-analysis in all its forms, in that “a 
theories and presuppositions of the psycho-analytical schools are not ie 
sarily involved. It includes education in its literal sense—a dewia oA 
of latent powers and ideals—and an element of suggestion springing tr" s 
the affective bond of mutual interest between patient and physicist 
form of suggestion which is not incompatible with the patient’s self-reliance. 
The autognostic method is appli 
and should be used with all, even if s 
by other means. Ina certain class of A 
with the theories of psycho-analysis. In such cases it should, of courses 
be called psycho-analysis, and make us 
the treatment demands for intelligib 
many cases this result does not occur. 
the findings and results of autognosi: 
the properties of the general conic a 


IV. TRANSFERENCE ( 


It is sometimes stated by Freudians that they do not undertake educa 
tional work with their pati 


UEBERTRAGUNG) AND SUGGESTION 


a a ing him at all. The forme! 

neuroses are classified as “ transference neuroses,” the latter as “ issisttc 
ec arn > T as “ narci 

paraphrenia.” One weakness Of the recent theory © 

i f O int to cure have 
to do in the case of hysteria and the compulsion. ETA 

e, to get the patient to say everything that 
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am Beye mind, and as it comes into his mind. But the affective 
tie of doctor and patient determines both what does come into the 
a $ mind, and also the extent to which he can communicate it. 
ihe ae quote Freud’s own words : “If the patient has to fight out 
cach mal conflict with the resistances which we have discovered in him 
in the course of the analysis, he is in need of a powerful motive force to 
ten the decision in the sense, desired by us, leading to recovery. 
Reine it could happen that he might decide for a repetition of the 
tee an result, and let that which has been raised into consciousness slip. 
tot his to. i state of repression. The deciding factor in this fight is then 
ae ae ectual insight—which is neither strong enough nor free enough 
stransfe na function—but solely his relation to the physician. So far as his 
ao as is of a positive nature, it clothes the physician with authority, 
Nek a itself into faith in his statements and views. Without 
eee erence, or if the transference is negative, he would not for a 
i at let the physician and his arguments come to a hearing.” + 
paon not claiming that analysis involves suggestion. The two mental 
ie et quite distinct from one another.» But I am contending that 
strictest hod of psycho-analysis, even when carried out according to the 
ae rules of the Freudian school, does involve suggestion in the form 
tansference, and, further, that unless positive transference occurs the 


Method 
sit reud will throw further light upon this 
3 that we have succeeded in clearing 


u . 
ace case satisfactorily by the production an 


s ons may admit that all transference is suggestion. But this proposition. 
u Ot convertible. One`cannot say that all suggestion is transference. 
“bape stion works in the very first days of life. Modern nurses know that 


les, two, three or four weeks old, can be trained to good habits. One 
h old to habits of cleanliness 


can begi 5 
and begin to train a baby less thana mont , 
as a result the excretory functions will be carried out automatically, 


S er fixed conditions, in the course of the next few months. This is not 
su e by transference, but it is done cH suggestion. The young child is 
S8estible simply because it has not all sorts of other ideas and thoughts 


ting up against the suggested idea or action. 
c Older children, up to the age of fourteen or fifteen years, can be suc- 
cssfully treated by suggestion, exclusive of deep analysis, without relapse. 
ad habits, such as enuresis and masturbation, hardly ever fail to clear 


an a “ Vorlesungen zur Einführung in die Psychoanalyse,” 1918, p. 522. Translation 
a italics mine. 
Ibid., 1918, p. 535. 
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up completely by this method alone. In hundreds of cases oh bya 
in grown men during the war suggestion has produced comp. TA be 
without relapse. Nevertheless, the autognostic method should i “a 
used with suggestion cases, as with all others, to ensure against re gee 
In my view, the psycho-analytic method of free association is ¢ whi 
ordinarily potent in increasing the patient’s suggestibility. ae Ei das 
surprising. The patient lies on a couch, or sits in a chair, waiting fo 


: ce 
to come up. Is not this the state of mind which one tries to prod 
when one hypnotizes ? Indeed, Freud explicitly admits it. He says 
the state of 


mind in the method of free association is similar to the a 
in hypnosis (see p. 55, above). However little the analyst may V 
cannot avoid influencing the patient. Silence is often a more bile 
Suggestion than any speech, and unconscious suggestion is all the z Be 
deadly because of its unconsciousness. It is all very well to say am ht 
analyst is on the look out for this, and analyses it and brings it to the lig 
of day. I do not believe that this is entirely possible, four 
We may sum`up our views on treatment by saying that there are 
fundamental and relatively independent psychic factors at work in ysis 
cure of mental illness. Theyare : psycho-synthesis, psycho-catharsis, antog! out 
and the personal influence of the physician (suggestion). The last of these the 
is of the utmost importance, since it is a determining condition for a 
effective working of the other three factors, Prolonged and radical tre 
ment by deep mental analysis involves the working of all four factors. 


CHAPTER IX 


PSYCHOTHERAPY IN THE PREVENTION AND 
TREATMENT OF ALCOHOLISM 


ong of alcoholism and drug addiction there seems to be fairly reliable 
hile cia susceptibility has frequently a definite psychological origin, 
In indulgence invariably has profound psychological results. 
Phe Most cases we find evidence of previous inadequacy to face the 
aa fe of life. Many patients, of course, have a bad heredity. So far 
e facts can be ascertained, we sometimes find that in earlier generations 
vario o ysteria, Or compulsion neurosis, even 
us fotms of psychosis, such as melancholia, manic-depressive psychosis, 
e relatives are themselves aware of this that the 
mes in a 
He 


Nery, Every kind of 
in bd be discovered among alcoholic cases, and therefore, 
S hological generalization, we must look for 


Some 
common factor. That commo: 


e 

ona nee passed into a compulsive state (for their nervous symptoms are 
With th that nature), they have found that a feeling of confidence comes 
i e imbibing of alcohol, and that ultimately the idea of drinking 
n a compulsive colouring. 


I ; ; 
almogilsoholies are asked whether they are easily overcome by alcohol, 
tt : “As a matter of fact I can 


St; Ly: 
b and alcohol pretty well. But after a time I feel I must have alcohol 
in the head, and feel so unsure of myself. The 


ae of whisky the pains and the feeling o 
hat is in the later stages, 
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-the central s 


; he extent to 

ymptom is not so prominent. But to illustrate pet a a 

which this feeling will go there is a story told by the aa a ihecause he 
In an institution one voluntary boarder was allowed alcoh« 


a 
i who was 
had received a serious wound ; thereupon another ome he Tene 
chronic alcoholic, Noticing that this serious wound roug 

of alcohol, promptl 


aske 
y got an axe and cut his own hand and then 
- for a drink 


(A Ey 
I Cuintcar Forms oF ALCOHOLISM hale 
ho 
If we may enumerate Stages, we may speak first of acute — 
a general tendency to give Way to drinking alcohol in excess, ith certaill 
by occasional attacks of delirium tremens. In later stages, erjodica 
types of case which verge on dipsomania, the individual ie till further 
quite unable to resist the temptation to drink excessively. At Korsakow's 
stage one may find on the psychological side what is known as ent events, 
syndrome, in which the individual has lost his memory for i the same 
and is constantly doing what he has just previously done, tel ae r his la 
` stories over and over again to the same person, and making uR pae: 
of memory by fabrication. That state of chronic alcoliolism Se Icoholies 
for by physico-neurological changes. In the case of chronic ‘mination 
ied, i pointed out many years ago that post-mortem E associati 
tangential fibres (i.e. the shortest as pysical 
fibres) in the cerebral cortex, and this would be a satisfactory P 
explana : 


> slightes 
ind of psychotherapy will produce the slig 
improvement, One of my most į i 

Gallipoli, show 

would talk to me 
tennis, and the nex 


cen mentioned. fth 

upposed. It ae x ae 

A € 

higher centres first and more reads than the legen ore w 
ere is depression of the higher centres, there iş a reaction on the lowe 
levels which seems to give the appearance of Stimulation and furthe® 
tings about a Jil tion of the inhibited 
» The feeling Of ex, tion followin 


OT repressed unconscious tendencies 
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B use of alcohol is to be explained as a result of the removal of inhibition 
Si repression., On the psychological side inhibition and repression 
bu ee expenditure of a certain amount of energy, unconscious perhaps 
oa pronounced, and when alcohol depresses the highest centres this 
tgy is released and gives the patient a feeling of well-being. The 
patient finds himself, for a limited time, in a position to do or to think 
gs ordinarily denied him. ; 
Il. ALCOHOLISM AND THE WAR n 


i pen: fundamental unconscious motive in the alcoholic is the desire for 
Gan eae of his faculties, and the fact that alcohol-removes feelings of 
ing si epression was well illustrated at the outbreak of the last war. 
RES puro logit who specialized in the treatment of alcoholics and drug 
the nati ound that his consulting-room was empty- The excitement 0 
stimul ton preparing for war, and the complete change of life which resulted, 
=e these patients so much that they ceased to experience the same 
ourth need for alcohol. Looking back on my experience with- the 
h Army in France, 1916-1917, I am struck by the small percentage 


of alcoholic cases I saw as compared with cases of hysteria and neurasthenia. 
deal of drinking 


oe the conclusion that, although there was a great dea k 
I ront, this was more or less normal drinking, not morbid alcoholism, 
other ae men did not show signs of alcoholism simply because they had 
selve things to do and to think about. — The events of the war were them- 
inhi S stimulating. -The general war situation, too, meant a loosening of 
with itions to a certain extent. Here it is interesting to compare alcoholics 
me Es ychasthenics- It was extraordinary how few psychasthenics we 
Were Gir during the war, and those I did meet would tell me that they 
own airly ha py in the trenches. Events there took their minds off their 
eel ifficulties. Even in London they would feel a little better 
si an air raid—their phobias did not then disturb them so much. 
An ES the war ceased alcoholism became more prevalent, partly as 
ane come of the heavy drinking in the battle areas, partly because of the 
quent cessation of excitement. 
the Aes of the fépression uses up the alcohol, and ifa person is depressed 
onp nibitions are often all the greater. With a very depressed person 
may find that the super-ego is ruling the mind with excessive severity, 
ch alcohol can relieve. 


Ill. ALCOHOLISM AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


There are two main lines of treatment ;_ mental analysis, and the method 
direct personal influence (or suggestion). The method of analysis 
oes not differ in any pronounced degree from that already explained for 
Sther types of nervous illness. But it is important to remember that 
analysis generally carries with it what the Freudians call “ transference,” 


O; 


f the 

“imately become independent of alcohol: andi y: 
ever, things do not work out so d definite 
independently of analysis. They eee: alcohol 
, and particularly something to take the place 

which will enab in i in li 


5 estion 
give up alcohol completely : there is no qu 
about that. If they are tal i 


tail off, but to stop dead and 
this is too drastic, 


interests, tient 

ess has gone too far for this, and the yon , 
tink. Here treatment in a ne most 

Omorphine and vitamin Br, is t mplete! 

of campaign. The result is'a ci par- 

l, unless or until the patient actua the th 

must never touch another drop, 


Satisfactory an 
loss of need o 
takes of it ag 
rest of his life, 


sily 
tage, and even hypnotism. Advanced cases of alcoholism are €? 


d 


once more, trainin: 
interests, must be inculcated. 


IV. Atconotism AND Ps¥cHo-ANatysis 


Among Special theories of alcoholism is the theory that alcoholics 
suffer from Tepressed homosexuality, that analysis 


will ultimately reve! 
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fee Homosexual basis, and that the patient will not recover “until that 4. 
alcholic Dpat, This theory is illustrated by Freud’s explanation of ~ 
Hi goes A man disappointed in hetero-sexuial love takes to ~ 
R his frequenting of public-houses, and participation in the 
ea society of other ‘men, stimulates and satisfies the homosexual 
ics ee of his mind, removes the tendency to sublimation, and so 
Ser an added feeling of energy and well-being. 

Bes ae to adapt himself to conditions, such a man is likely to 
jealous Le i? curious psychological compensatory process, unreasonably 
of alcohol his own wife. In the same way, women, under the influence 
who ar ol, will attribute to their husbands unfaithfulness with other women, 
nurses Fp a rule, old and unattractive persons, corresponding with the 
ae T others who were round the patient in early years, and towards 

n homosexual love was felt. 


k: $ : $ 
ne cannot deny that homosexual difficulties are a fruitful source of. 


alco holi 5 . 
ae but they are not the only source. Many alcoholics can rightly 
A e their failing to repression Or inadequate satisfaction of other 

the 


ine 
Se ors as the instinct of self-assertion. Others succumb to 
Alcoh i. good-fellowship. k A 
therapeutic ism is a way of escape, a form of regression. On the psycho- 
the ead side the task is not only to remove the symptom, to remove 
to see th id need of drink, but to analyse the patient s mind, enabling him 
$0 tha 5 true situation, and still more to encourage him in various ways 
t he has faith once again to face life’s difficulties. 
Version religious factor deserves mention. It is well known that con- 
ey gi erence has cured countless alcoholics. The reason is clear. 
of the = stimulated that way. Through religion, they can get a feeling 
ce oe of life again ; they achieve a feeling of union with 
whic ne, and reach a sense of safety, satisfaction and self-confidence 
makes them independent of alcoholic stimulation. 


V. OTHER FORMS OF Druc-ADDICTION 


phase to morphia, cocaine and other drugs has the same general 
treater, gical and psychological causes that we find in alcoholism, and 
Daa ent is based on the same principles. It involves the psychologic 
is i of regression and flight from reality, but when the craving sets in 
of aL ae pronounced physical or physiological basis (as, too, in the case 
Co 2 ol) which may be very di cult to deal with when far advanced. 
‘Ombined physical and mental treatment, preferably in a nerve-home, 


Bives the best and most lasting results. 


CHAPTER: X 
PSYCHOLOGY AND THE ADOLESCENT 


demands made upon him in life by society, 


rosis and crime in that both can be classified under 
these three heads, 


ount—alcoholism, 
epilepsy, etc., in the parents affect the children, increasing susceptibility 
to bad suggestion, weakening moral fibre, and in particular inhibiting the 
f pret of a sense of social tesponsibility. Actual et 


hysical illness accounts 
argica, such as klepto- 


tmost importance, Any 
hild’s development, alter- 
d personal values, Harsh 
h crime, particularly where 
revenge ” upon society. 
gs will affect a child’s 
members of the family 


situati. bi 
love and understanding -in the Wee up as a lack of 
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discovered the offender may still wish to follow his bent. It is one thing 
to analyse and discover causes, it is quite another thing to get him to face 
his problem and to follow, not the line of least resistance, but the line of 
greater resistance. The problem for the helper is to arouse the other’s 
will to win his own and society’s respect. The problem is the same when 
dealing with neurosis—how to call out an enthusiasm for an ideal. It 
is a matter of individual influence of one person over another, and this is 
still incompletely understood in psychology. 

_ It is necessary to penetrate below the surface of the mind—to analyse, 
inrother words. The past history should be talked out, as one would do 
with a neurotic patient, and the offender encouraged to say all that comes 
into his mind—the method, of course, of free association. The real causes 
of failure or delinquency are nearly always rather different from the apparent 
causes. Even after long experience it is very important not to be premature 
in one’s generalizations (especially in speaking of them to the patient). 
All’paths need to be kept open, and often twenty to thirty hours or more 
of analysis are really needed. 

__ Suggestion treatment is an appeal to the unconscious mind, and an - 
aid to the development of will-power, and is often beneficial in cases of 
persistent wrong-doing when not rematurely applied. The person to 
be helped should lie down on a couch, be told to think of sleep and helped 

Y suggestion to relax—as with the initial stages, already dealt with else- 
where, of hypnotism—and then given suggestions that not only will his 
temptations leave him but the desire to make good will grow increasingly 
Powerful, It will be found that feebleness of concentration and weakness 
ly present in these patients. They are living on a 


of memory are generall : t 
low level on the emotional side and their intellectual sluggishness corresponds 


to it. They may be superficially clever, but get to grips with them and 
their dullness is surprising. They seem to be unable to see any point of 
view new to them or to grasp quite clear implications, for the reason that 
their own inner life of phantasy has always been the strongest part of their 
lives. And therefore re-education must include stimulation of their 
emotional, ethical, and intellectual powers, particularly in the ‘direction 
of extraversion. = 

The sexual instinct may come in either directly or in the form of per- 
Version. Masturbation, for -instance, tends to lower morale, and bring 
in its train lying and stealing—if seriously indulged in. If that can be 
cured, the normal virtues of the healthy mind will reassert themselves, 
for the delinquency may be due only to “ compensatory ’’ action of the 
character. Love of excitement and adventure also plays a part in the 
creation of some delinquents, due to instincts of selfassertion and emula- 
tion, and imaginative children particularly are prone to petty thefts and 
offences, not from any profound anti-social instincts, ‘but simply because 
the adventurous demands of their spirit completely outweigh the complex 
(and often only half-understood) laws, written and unwritten, which govern 
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the actions of men in modern society. To write “ criminal Ce s 
children is clearly not to expunge the offence against society, x eee 
society with a grosser offence against the child. Sen 5 Roe 
source of difficulty in these cases. The individual who fails in his ri Be 
in early life may hide his failure from himself in various ae one 
for instance, fall ill. It should be remembered that the so-called ir m 
complex ” is different from inferiority feeling. The neurotic who ec is 
ill, or the criminal who commits crime, because of an inferiority comi me 
do not consciously feel inferior, By their abnormal conduct they per 
“hiding their inferiority from themselves as well as from others—or 4 


attempting to do so. In well-to-do families the first offender is usually 


brought to a doctor and So e: 
in its place. Results justify t 
cure. And th 


s brings one to the question of 
from a 


ted that children are like anime 
g to do with puppies knows tha an 
their training. The puppy also so 


eh: er 
or whether hostility. is masked za 
a suave manner. So with children, they recognize what lies beneath 


= A 5, a = F jous 
behaviour they are in contact with, and if there is cruelty in the cipal Hi 
of the person who punishes them they may respond with cruelty to oth 


anythin, 
ing fear in 
genuine or not, 


in later life, 


that. Cruelty is nie 
ism. Sadism is sexual, a 
have to be taken into co 


Ty vice he ho 
the right of the stron, k 


pa to inflict aker. Worse stil, it 
may cause a fixation of this attitude of mi i i 
chistic fixation. 


Analysts know from lon, 
the love of inflicting pain, or the 1 ain—are met with 
only too frequently among neuroti i ts who have never 
recovered from childish experiences. If bullying is—as only too often it 
i of a desire to love or be loved, 
is harmful and o; i 
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it is aimed at the unconscious levels of the mind. And also possibly because 
when the patient is relaxed and self-forgetful he may be in closer touch 
with the spiritual universe. Psychotherapy should be a spiritual as well 
as a mental reclamation; the individual must be born again, achieve a 
new view-point, and a stronger will. An act of will, to be complete, 
must carry with it the imagination of success. And with no one more 
than the young offender is it so necessary that there should be a spiritual 
rebirth. 

The whole question of juvenile delinquency and first offences must be 
looked at from the point of view of psychology to-day. The touchstone. ` 
of our treatment of social offences is that punishment should be considered 
only as a last, and sparingly used weapon, with full awareness of its dangers 
and abuses. What first needs to be done with every young delinquent is 
to determine, as far as possible, the conscious and unconscious motivations 
for crime, and to enable the patient to resolve those unconscious conflicts 
which led him into wrong-doing. What secondly needs to be done is 
the reclamation of individual character by offering opportunities of more 
satisfactory life and achievement—work, good home life, companionship 
of the right sort, satisfaction for the delinquent’s legitimate impulsive 
needs in sex, society and creative activity. What thirdly needs to be done 
18 a reorganization of our penal system, so that young and new criminals 
do not have to suffer the stultifying effects of imprisonment under too 
tigorous conditions. The principle eda established in Children’s Courts 
might well be extended to other aspects of the penal system. For the 
undertaking of these tasks we have the knowledge, and it should not be 


eyond our powers to train the psychologists. r 


II. NORMALITY IN SEXUAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE Younc 


Nowhere is the relationship of mind and body so pronounced as in 
the domain of sex. The sexual feelings in their power to produce bodily 
changes constitute a unique illustration of the influence of mind upon 
body. Sexual feelings produce at once changes in the body ; and con- 
versely, changes in the body produce sexual feelings. Anxiety about the 

odily functions will nearly always produce a ready effect upon these 
functions ; but no function responds with such sensitiveness to the sug- 
gestion of anxiety as the sexual function. : i 

_ The greatest care, then, is required in dealing with this matter. Anxiety 
in regard to the working of sex is greatly to be- deprecated. The question 
can be so treated—and unfortunately has often been treated in the past 
y well-meaning people—in such an anxious, frightened manner as to 
leave sexual sufferers worse off than they were before. 

We have dealt elsewhere in this book with the views of Freud and 


other psychotherapists on the nature of the working of the sexual impulse 
in the conscious and unconscious mind, and we know, from the cases 
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we have to deal with, some of the 
development of sexual impulses upon pa 
We are not concerned here with the g 
and hysteric symptoms in relation to se 
sex in regard to the growing child. 
Let! us now deal with th 
onset of puberty and the dey 
tion—the appeal of a ve l on. 
many people to-day talk quite light-heartedly about this, as if it were 
universal; and therefore to b 
writer is in a positi 
and non-professional experience, 
that, in point of fact, a not neg 
by sheer good luck or through 
make-up, avoid this habit altogether. 
of boys at 
the influence of bad 
tional stress, 


devastating effects of abnormal 
tients who come into our hands. 
rowth and treatment of neurotic 
x, but with the normal aspects of 


Unfortunately a large ea bee b 
nro! 


tion, or being unloved ; particularly being punishes 
physically in- certain ways, may drive a boy in on himself, forcing his 
affective impulses to find a self-centred oe ` 

The question at once arises—What is to be done, when the practice 
has become fixed in a person? What is the person himself to do? 

If he reads a certain, widel prevalent, class of literature, he may f 
a victim to the most dreadful. fears and the most crazy delusions. He, 
may believe, as some have done, that his spinal cord is liquefying and run- 
ning away with every masturbatory act. He will probably believe that, 
if he continues the practice, nothing will save him from a miserable en 
in a lunatic asylum. Or he may believe, as some have done, that the 
act will induce venereal disease in him. 

All this is criminally false, 


Let there be no mistake. The 
All self- 


ben habit is bad, and ought to be shunned. 

lÉ fixation is harmful. But if unfortunately it has been contracted, 
then it must be dealt with on sound psychological Principles and not by 
the arousal of fear and Panic. These indeed tend too often to fix the 
habit. The youngster gets into i 


the state of mind, i A iore 
» the less he succeeds. He fights, i which, the n 


; and fights hard—and he fails ; 
and failure all too often acts as a subtle and RI aN of future 
failure—of a fundamental inability to deal with the situation Thus the 
fetters of his habit are riveted upon him. : 

en masturbation is a fixed habit, it should be treated finite 
form of illness, calling aloud for definite peychotherapeuti’ gee ont. 
By analysis of the unconscious through free association, not only can the 
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beginnings of the habit (which often has physical causes of which the 
boy may be unaware) be discovered, but any unconscious* material laid 
bare, particularly the nature of the boy’s sexual life. The sexual phantasies 
associated with the habit should be dealt with analytically. It is through. 
control of these phantasies that the control of the physical habit becomes 
really effective. ‘The doctor can strengthen the patient’s will by suggestion 
and encourage him to reinforce his own desire for self-discipline by auto- 
suggestion. 

In breaking such a habit as the habit of masturbation the right method 
to employ is usually the method of auto-suggestion (after adequate analysis, 
of course) ; and by auto-suggestion is meant, concisely, a calm, effortless 
affirmation addressed, in a state of muscular relaxation, to the unconscious. 
Let the individual, the last thing at night, just before going to sleep, lie 
back in bed, close his eyes, and take a few slow, deep regular breaths. 
He will find that, as he breathes out, his muscles become more and more 
relaxed. Then, in that state of relaxation of muscle and mind, let him 
calmly think and say to himself, “ I am completely free from this habit ; 
I shall never give way to it again.” If he does that sufficiently emphatically, 
and precisely, he can get rid of the habit by one single suggestion. That 

as happened to several persons within the writer’s own experience. If 
One suggestion does not prove enough, it should be repeated every night. 
. But if the person places his confidence in an effort of the will, then he 
1S standing in his own light ; he is stirring up his mind to a state of greater 
car and panic, and in that panicky state, by what is known as the law of 
reversed effort, the reversed effect follows. The more he tries, the less he 
Succeeds." In dealing with his besetment he must circumvent the law 
Of reversed effort, and this he must do by the method of auto-suggestion. 
That is the first stage, then, in the problem of sex as the young man faces 
1t. But clearly, for auto-suggestion to succeed, anxiety must be removed, 
Or the anxiety itself will defeat the suggestions to the unconscious by 
bringing back thought on the subject time and time again. And the 
est Way to remove anxiety is for a clearer knowledge of sexual activity 
to be given to the young, and for all distorted views of the effect, or likely 
duration of the habit, to be removed. Much of the responsibility for 
these things rests with the teachers and helpers of the young. 

_ Before we leave this stage, it should be emphasized that masturbation 
isa habit which should not be yielded to. Some say, “ It does not matter ” ; 
Others even, “ It is helpful.” These are delusions. Those who from the 
eginning have never yielded to this habit have, in the belief of the writer, 
much more energy than they would otherwise have had. They have a 
large surplus of sexual energy which they can sublimate, that is, direct 
into other and profitable nnd To give way to self-abuse is like 
short-circuiting an electric main. The energy, sexual and mental, passes 
in a short-circuit from the side of stimulus to the side of response, instead 


of passing through all other systems and enriching the growing mind. 
b H 
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Looked at from another angle, the habit means a disharmony between 
stimulation and response. The stimulation does not correspond to—is 
definitely weaker than—the normal sexual stimulation of love for a woman 
(meaning by that a completely ideal as well as physical love). “But the 
physical response is a normal result. That is, a response has been elicited 
of a strength out of proportion to the stimulus; there is a disharmony 
in the cycle of stimulus and response. 

This is a convenient point at which to advert to a situation often occur- 
ting in married life. Young married people who either do not wish to 
have children or feel that they cannot afford to have them, may resort 
to withdrawal, a withdrawal, that is, of the man before emission occurs, 
a practice known as interrupted sexual relations (coitus interruptus). This 
practice is harmful in the way that masturbation is harmful, and like it 

ain in the nervous system. It does this, as with 
us to response. But 
n there is an incomplete stimulation followed by 


a complete reaction, omplete and normal 


stimulation followed b 


urely 
teligious [ife of 
ts quite differently about this habit from 
n, and we avoid unduly stressing religious 
yet these are of considerable importance, 

we have to deal with masturbation as a form of 
entifically treated. The patient has to understand 
hi ae i the situation in hand. Often the habit is, 

om one aspect, a method of runnin, away from life—an ¢ i 
his diffidence, of his doubt of himself” He ne demor ae 
if this habit is to be regarded primarily as a form of nervous disturbance 
Our attitude towards it should not be one of tepugnance, moral h Tor. 
or active censure. Remove the shadow of fear an censure ize Te 
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pout out his heart. Let him talk himself out. Let him, if he will, say 
how strongly he resents the ordinary conventional attitude towards sex. 

Most important is it to remember that sex is not itself in any way 
whatever of the nature of sin. That is to say, the sexual impulse, urge or 
desire is not in itself sinful. On the contrary, it is sacred. It is a thing 
essential to the human race. The normal functioning of the sexual glands 
is not only essential for healthy procreation, but essential for physical 
and mental health. What is sometimes called sin is the diversion of the 
sexual impulse from its true purposes, and here we must avoid censure 
if we are to understand and help victims of malpractice. 

There are many ways of wrong diversion. One of them we know 
as “repression.” This is not to be confounded with self-control. Self- 
control is essential, and in matters of sex, in the opinion of the writer, 
always and everywhere possible. Repression, on the other hand, is injurious. 
In repression there is fear, anxiety, and a running away from the situation. 
In self-control there is a deliberate “ facing up ” to the situation, Repres- 
sion takes place in the unconscious, self-control in the conscious mind. 


A repressed tendency returns upon the individual in the form of general ` 


anxiety and morbid depression. Control holds the tendency in check 
and gives it the opportunity of becoming sublimated ; that is to say, it 
gives an opportunity for the physiological and psychological “energy, 
manifest in that tendency, to pass into other channels. 

There are one or two particular points iù sexual life, upon which definite 
instruction may be profitably given. One of these is nocturnal emissions. 
Boys often worry in secret over this matter, thinking that something serious 
is happening, that their spinal cord is melting away, for instance. They 
should be taught early in adolescence that these emissions are perfectly 
natural, that they are to be expected every three weeks or so, that they 
generally occur in connexion with dreams of an erotic nature, and that 
they act as a safety-valve, and an adequate safety-valve. This last con- 
sideration may be usefully pressed home upon any who have become 
imbued with the absurd and ignorant notion that masturbation is a kind 
of necessary vent and that, if they give it up, they will suffer in their health. 

Nocturnal emissions are normal. They only need to be recognized 
for what they are. But there are certain forms of development of the 
sexual instinct, leading to abnormal manifestations—the so-called perver- 
sions and inversions. These present, of course, grave difficulties in con- 
trol or eradication. It is not so easy for a person suffering from some 
form of perverted sexuality to control his impulses as it is for the normal 
person to control normal sexual impulses. A person of normal sex life 
should be able to control his sexual life. If he does not and if he excuses 
himself, he is guilty of sophistication. But in sexual perversion, though 
doubtless control ought to take place, it may be difficult without resort 
to psychotherapy. ; 

Examples of perversion are sadism, masochism, exhibitionism and 


i 


à 
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sexual curiosity. Sadism, to take one example, is an aggressive tendency— 
a tendency to gratify the sexual instinct by some form of physical cruelty. 
Along the path of sadistic aggression the sexual energy runs, as it were, 
to seed, doing harm to the aggressor as well as harm to his victims. By 
appropriate psychological treatment this tendency can be brought under 
the full control of the personality and can obtain, as in friendly rivalry 
and competition, a legitimate outlet in a sublimated form. 4 
Homosexuality takes two forms—the one known, as inversion, in which 
a person takes on the characteristics of the Opposite sex in his sexual life, 
and is the mark for the other form of homosexuality, perversion, in which 
the person is physically indistinguishable from a normal member of his 
own sex, except in the object of his (or her) affections, sometimes, but 
not always, an inverted member of his (or her) own sex. Perversion is 
the active form and inversion the passive form of homosexuality, and 
whereas the invert is often marked by effeminate traits amd behaviour, 
the pervert may retain to the full his native masculinity. By some authori- 
ties Poth forms of homosexuality are termed inversion (active and passive). 
In early years this tendency may show itself quite normally in passionate 
- friendships, hero-worship and the like—indeed a certain amount of innocent 
homosexuality seems characteristic of childhood and youth—and there- 
fore may be described as natural. There is of course the danger of these 
attachments passing over, with the years, into more serious manifestations 
-of abnormality in perversion or inversion: and this tisk is perhaps one 
of the chief arguments for co-education in school. 
Where it shows itself after the age of a 


practically incurable. A certain proportio; 
or deep analysis in which the same analy! 
other cases described in this book, and th 
development are thus revealed. In the c 


sexuality there is generally elicited the formation of the Œ 
in a fixed form—a mother-fixation. The adolescent is 


Even when normal hetero-sexual desires have culminated in normal 
marriage, difficulties of a sexual nature may still arise. It is important 
_ to remember that, while other and greater ends are subse 


b y by To secure 
nd synchronized satisfaction, there must always be upon 
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the part of the man, the preliminary unhurried process of wooing. When 
that is omitted, there is a danger not only of marriage becoming habitual 
and perfunctory, not only of its losing its higher ideal value, and that 
particularly for the woman, but of its doing positive mental harm. 

What is often spoken of as the medical aspect of sex par excellence, 
namely, venereal disease, can be only just touched on here. ‘Venereal 
disease is, indeed, a formidable menace to a particular kind of sexual indul- 
gence of an indiscriminate nature, and is naturally associated with the 
problem of prostitution. It is a very obvious and generally understood 
dang er among adults. But among the young this is not so, and certain ` 
types of propaganda are likely to do more harm than good when applied 
to venereal disease. 

The real preventive treatment is the moulding of the individual mind 
at an early age and the formation in the opening mind of youth of a right 
attitude towards sex. Sex should be treated as a normal part of life, and 
taught as this in a cool, biological way, and possibly from a fairly early 
age—certainly before the youth gets scrappy knowledge from his play- 
mates, which may do untold harm. And it should not be too quickly 
associated with venereal disease lest, unwittingly, instruction defeat its 
own end by inducing fear and the wrong associations in the mind. 

It is not going-to be possible to root out all the difficulties of sex-life 
by frank instruction. Nor may we suppose that instruction will in any 
Way soften its demands upon the individual. But instruction can prevent 
distorted knowledge and go some way therefore towards removing those 
taboos on sex which promote the development of abnormalities. 


III. PERVERSIONS IN THE YOUNG 


There have recently been some tragic cases reported of youths who 
have met their deaths through “ experiments” in tying themselves up, 
and, as is often the case with this type of occurrence—so strong is the 
clement of suggestibility among the emotionally unbalanced—they have, 
like types of suicide, come in a wave. It is not my specific intention to 
deal with every type of perversion in this section, but examples of the 
“tying-up ” perversion and comment thereon may be illustrative of a 
variety of cognate compulsions. 

Recently I had under treatment a man who for thirty years suffered 
from this form of sexual perversion, and one which it is desirable that 
schoolmasters and others should have some knowledge of. Since the 
age of eleven hë had derived sexual satisfaction from tying himself up 
or getting someone else to tie him up. He had jealously guarded his 
secret, never letting his accomplice (when he had one) know the real 
motive for the tying up, but pretending that it was a game. Gradually _ 


1 Propaganda on sound medical and psychological lines is carried out by the British 
Social Hygiene Council, and by the Alliance of Honour. 
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the perversion became more and more compulsive, and more and more 
difficult to control, and the object of: the patient was to tie himself up 
so tightly as to be practically helpless. My patient writes : 


i I made 

“ Though I always took care to leave some kind of a loophole to escape by, 
it as difficult as I dared (for example, a knife placed in a difficult place to reach). I was 
only once discovered, and that when I was about 14, at a public school. Ihad a narrow 


€scape at a camp during the war, when I succeeded in handcuffing myself with a chain 
and nearly could not escape,” 


revealed the beginnings 
of the abnormality in very early years—in a regression to helplessngss— 


yers for the report of a case of a fatal 
accident as the result of a perverted disposition (“ Beumelberg—Tédlicher _ 
erser Neigung,” Krimin. Monatsch. 


A wine cooper of Liibeck came to his accidental death through the tying- 


parently harmless way and, indeed, 
there seems to be a period when children get satisfaction, probably sexual, 
from being tied up. This may pass. But clearly where there is any pre- 

isposition to sadism or masochism the practice ma grow, possibly with 
fatal results, and those in charge of the young should have a clear under- 
standing of its dangers, 


_ Discouragement or punishment may do little to Stop it—what is needed 
1s some form of psychotherapeutic treatment. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE CONTROL OF SEX? 


_ The problem of sex-control is a subject that needs to be considered 
in relation to its context, especially in relation to a general philosophy 
of life. It is too often taken as something standing by itself, about which 
one is rather secretive or confidential: whereas really it is a continuous 
part of a more fundamental biological, psychological and philosophical 
problem. I mention all three of these aspects of the problem because 
if we consider it from the first point of view only, from the biological 
point of view only, we shall come to conclusions which are inadequate, 
and will have to be supplemented by considerations from the point of 
view of the other sciences. 


Let me say at once that I have never felt any doubt whatever about- 


the need of complete control of the sexual instinct until marriage ; ~and 
even then that control should still be exercised. Moreover, the sexual 
instinct can be controlled, and can be controlled adequately, in all normal 
people. It is because, with the advance of biology on the one hand, and 
the further insight we have obtained into the nature of functional nervous 
disease or psycho-neurosis, and the relationship of nervous symptoms to 
difficulties Pe sexual control, on the other, that we find some so-called 
advanced” thinkers tending to put back the hands of the clock, and 
to talk and act sometimes as if the more primitive reactions to sex were 
the right reactions : just as on a larger scale we now find some nations 
acting as if the principles of international relationship that were to some 
extent justified Reia of years ago were the right principles now. 


JI. Neurosis AND SEX 


Freud said that there is no neurosis possible in a normal sexual life. 
That saying of his. has been interpreted as meaning that all nervous trouble 
is due to inadequate sexual satisfaction. I do not think that Freud himself 
would have agreed to such an extension of his theory. In any case we 
can say now, with complete confidence, that whereas functional nervous 
symptoms can be, in certain cases, due to repression and inadequate con- 
trol of the sexual instinct, nevertheless the process of sublimation that 
Freud himself has described is an adequate answer on the side of normality 
and morality. It was Freud who first distinguished “ anxiety neurosis ” 
from other forms of nervous trouble, and explained it in terms of inadequate 
sexual satisfaction. What he meant was frustration of sexual desire. If 
duly stimulated and then frustrated, or simul- 


sexual desire is aroused, un 
dency to the production of anxiety 


taneously frustrated, there arises a ten 


1 Ah address delivered under the auspices of the Alliance of Honour. 
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neurosis. That is the only scientific evidence of a direct kind for the eee 
that sex should not be too intensively controlled and that perhaps a certai 


degree of liberty, even licence, may be hygienically justified. The con- 
clusion, of course, is entirely false. 


The problem of repression is 
one, eee widespread in its implications.. Individuals may repress their 


a repression, they may find that they suffer 
direction, namely, repression of their higher 
tions, which are not activities grafted on, artifi 
field of action, but which are activities that 


ow any dividing line between biology at 
one extreme and the idealism o i 
extreme. They are all natural 
evolutionary development. It is b 
tion has sometimes een taken at 


the whole process of evolution as Stages in the ascent of man rather than 
as a description of his descent. 


omes 
force. It has been found b 


limation.” Sublimation 


energy, including sexual en, 
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is itself directed towards its proper object, in its widest sense. Ifa growing 
boy or girl find the pressure of sex a strain, what one advises them to do 
on the one hand is to say a definite “ No” to any question of direct and 
immediate indulgence. They must say to themselves with complete 
conviction, certainty and resolution: “No, never that. I am prepared 
to wait until I am happily married, when that instinct will have its. ft 

scope to produce its results in a happy family. Until then, I know that 
the sexual instinct may disturb me, and perhaps give me disturbed nights. 
Like the rider of a spirited horse that needs managing, I will rise superior 
to it and will direct it. How will I direct it? To some extent by working 
off the superfluous energy at games and getting thoroughly fit physically ; 
but in the main by directing that energy towards its proper objects in later 
life.” The proper: object of sex is the attainment of adequate feelings 
of chivalry and companionship with somebody else with whom one has 
thrown in one’s lot, a companionship of the completest kind on the physical 
side as well as on the other side. But the physical side has to wait ; it has 
to be held in check, in control, but the energy is to be allowed and encour- 
aged to go along channels towards the higher and more remote objects. 


Ill. SUBLIMATION AND IDEALIZATION 


Scientifically we must make another distinction: we must make a 
distinction between “ sublimation ” and “ idealization.” Idealization is a 
reaction to the object, whereas sublimation is a modification or a working ` 
over of the sexual energy itself. You can have a form of idealization 
that is very primitive, very crude and very sentimental. A person reacting 
in such a way is not in a very strong position. He is not primitive, he 
is not allowing his instinct to work out at its lowest and crudest level ; 
but, nevertheless,’ his instinct remains at a low level, in an uneducated 
and undeveloped form. So that if a little later he becomes disillusioned, 
then he-may react by saying : “What is the good of it all? I am not 
going to trouble any more: I will just let this instinct have its way.” 
Tn that he sins not only against the laws of religion, philosophy and psycho- 
logy, but against the laws of biology itself. Like Joseph in Sheridan’s 
play, he is a man of “excellent sentiments” but not of solid character. 
But true sublimation means that the energy itself has been taken control 
of and dealt with and directed along proper lines. We direct our horse 
where we want’it to go: we do not allow our horse to carry us where 
it wants to go. We know better than the horse. The horse supplies 
the energy; we supply the direction of that energy. But in the case 
of a human being, with his unconscious instinctual energy—which repre- 
sents the horse—and his intellectual æsthetic and ethical insight, there is 
no dividing line. No philosopher believes that reality can be separated 
into two parts as with a hatchet. All reality is of one piece: it is a coat 
without seam. The spiritualization of the world spreads right through 
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it from above downwards, “ nor soul helps flesh, more, now, than flesh 
ul,” as Browning said. k d 
e ieai reedi to be put once more before the rising generation. 
If one gives them the impression that one is just trying to baulk fem or 
check them, or is putting before them a doctrine which will hamper them 


in a crude way, then they will rebel, because they feel that that is not 
right. If one explains it in another way, 


real truths of biology and draws the conc 


It is not out of time— 


pra-temporal quality of reality which gives 
us freedom, which enables us to control our instincts. If we talk about 
efforts to control our instincts in terms of mere physical science we reach 
an impasse ; we cannot get any further. Determinism is right there. 
We cannot do other than we are doing. If a criminal says, “ I cannot 


m and say, “ We cannot help punish- 


One gets. One cannot go beyond that. 
But reality is beyond time and s 


pace. Reality is essentially spiritual. I 
am part of reality in that sense. The fact 


us: Man in his 
he has noumenal ¢ 
Although his ac 


to fit into a Scientific scheme s 


essence is more than a 
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V. SEX AND A PHILOSOPHY OF Lire 


The reader may feel that I have here got very far from the problem 
ofsex. Itisnotso ; because the problem of sex, when it strikes the growing 
youth, the young boy or girl, always comes in relation to questions of 
the philosophy of life and the deepest questions of religion. It is because 
it comes in such a form that it has to be dealt with in that full and all- 
inclusive way. It is later that the boy or girl may become discontented 
and disappointed, and may deliberately say, “I am not going to try 
any more,” and just give rein to crude feeling. What does that mean ? 
They encourage a dissociation in their minds which is quite unnecessary 
and is thoroughly pathological. They allow the sexual instinct to gain 
direct satisfaction on the purely physical plane. If that goes on for any 
length of time, either in a narcissistic way—in the bad habit of masturba- 
tion—or, worse, in promiscuous relations with acquaintances, or strangers, 
it means that the sexual instinct is kept at the lowest level, and is thus 
dissociated from the higher part of the man or the woman, so that the 
person becomes disillusioned and cynical. That is what cynicism means. 
Cynicism means that the crude elementary physical sexual satisfactions of 
all kinds are kept separate from the ‘wider satisfaction of the whole man 
and the whole woman. People who have got into this position are really - 
patients needing treatment. What they need is a re-association of their 
mind, a re-integration of their mind, a re-synthesis along the lines of 
religion and sound philosophy. 

Unfortunately, here a difference of opinion may arise between the 
scientist and the philosopher, as to the procedure saat results of analytical 
psychotherapy in re-integrating the mind of a dissociated eae Some 
say that the same methods will produce the same results in different people 


whatever form of analysis is employed. I find that that is not so, even 
he view which the psycho- 


Roe from the analyst's explicit help. T 
erapeutist holds with regard to religion and philosophy is of the utmost 


importance in the very detailed analysis he is doing; but, nevertheless, 
he has also to make his contribution by putting to the patient—not in 
a dogmatic way but in a Socratic way—the possibility ot higher mental 
development, the possibility of a high ideal, a high view of life and its 
meaning, into which sex falls in the most natural way. 


VI. SEx-CONTROL AND HEALTH 


But, once more, in conclusion, I must affirm that in the case of any 
normal person, there is no doubt whatever that sex can be controlled with- 
out the slightest danger to health. You can say “ No” to it once and for 
al—“ No” to its immediate attraction and satisfaction. That is what 
man is for. That is what civilization means. That is the first step in 
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Religion, to use it as a great dynamo for energizing and supporting all 
the higher and more far-reaching functions of the mind, which do not 
limit themselves to the individual nor to the family, nor even to the nation, 
but which are truly super-national and super-personal, so that eventually 
Religion becomes for him not merely a religion of humanity, but a religion 
of God. 


CHAPTER XII 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF LATER LIFE 2 


Te > : ical difficulties. 
E iod of man’s life has its own peculiar psychological difficu 
In Vrs ean chapters I have considered the psychological problems 


of course, comes in, and indeed js fundamental, but it can be dealt with 
adequately only if we take a wider view. 


to the adult. The processi 
years, and on the physical side 
dy, especially the sex organs. In 
cen passed there is a gradual 


sponds to any particular age for the whole 

species. Some people are ane at thirty and others are young at fifty or 
sixty. No one likes to be re iddle-aged. Either people are 
young, are optimistic, fall of hope and making Togress, or they are 
eginning to look back upon their lives and to think themselves “on the 

shelf.” Middle age means something between those two states of mind. 
Tt is a term which we use of others, but rarely of Ourselves. It js from 
others also, and not from our own feelings, that we learn whether we 


are middle-aged or not. People in general feel young and forward-looking, 
or old and inadequate, They are not themselves conscious of being 
middle-aged, 


the mental. Mental 

Powers can continue and often go i til well beyond the 
me of life for the athlete is quite different from 
“thinker. For athletics, Seneral sport, and 
manual labour, the physical Powers diminish after thir - I should think 
that tl irty is just beyond the prime. The boxer does not do much after 
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twenty-six or twenty-seven. But in the’ case of intellectual capacity, if 
there is any marked diminution it generally suggests something wrong 
on the physical side, such as the hardening of the arteries—arteriosclerosis ` : 
— Which means that the brain is not receiving an adequate supply of blood. 
This reveals itself in absentmindedness and lack of power of concentration, 
and loss of memory for recent events, whereby adaptability is diminished. 
But the rule at Oxford, and I think’ at Cambridge too, that professors, 
though with special exceptions, are expected to retire at sixty-five, is sound 
from the psychological standpoint. I think certainly until sixty, and in 
many cases for long afterwards, their mental powers are in full function. 
As regards the more mechanical side of mental activity the late Professor 
Ebbinghaus, the great German psychologist, who first carried out research 
work on mechanical memory, tested himself with nonsense syllables and 
found that even in the sixties he could still remember a large number 
of them—some thousands. 

If we regard middle age as the stage just beyond the physical prime 
of life—and that is the only way to fix it—we must consider it as extending 
over a certain number of years and bringing into view some wide problems, 
having reference mainly to the facts of physical vitality. Individuals 
vary enormously, but we will assume that for some hypothetical individual 
middle age has been reached and he is faced with all its attendant problems. 
He has passed his prime on the physical side, but we cannot say that he 
1s similarly sane with regard to his mental side, while on the spiritual 
side he is still, we may hope, in process of development. 


II. Facine THE FACTS 


“Adaptation to life on the psychological side is largely a matter of being 
able to see things as they are. If the conditions of his environment are 
unpleasant the individual may be tempted to deceive himself and live in 
a world of illusion and make-believe. Even if he does not consciously 
endeavour to deceive himself, he may be subconsciously deceived, simply 
because of the tendency of the mind to avoid the painful and pursue the 

Jeasant. For that very reason a man, as a rule, will not admit that he 
has passed his prime until it is well behind him. He tends to cling to a 
conception of himself, both physical and mental, which is flattering to his 
vanity. On the purely physical side he may tend to overtax his frame 
in exercise and sport, and, again, with regard to his sexual life, he may 
refuse to accept any evidence of “declining power, and by overstrain, do 
himself some slight physical injury. The curious thing is that, although 
physical capacity may diminish, psychological desire may persist and some- 
times even increase, so that, “in the imagination of his heart,” the indi- 
vidual may find himself more disturbed than in earlier years. 

In the ordinary well-developed character with spiritual foundations 
and continuing spiritual development, this intensification of desire as 
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middle age comes is easily dealt with. It scarcely has an opportunity of 
rising above the threshold of consciousness. Instead of allowing himsel 

| to get into a state of sexual inhibition or repression, he is all the time subli- 
mating his-feclings along higher paths, transmuting his nervous and psycho- 
logic. energy into affection and general benevolence, primarily, of a 
towards the members of his fant, where his love becomes more purifie 

and generalized, but also towards other members of the community, and 


ultimately the world in general. That is the normal and natural course 
of development. 


II. Tue PROBLEM or SUBLIMATION 


The physical instinct has its own purpose. 
in creating a family, but beyond that it lends its 
a poces ae sublimation. To be precise, 


tedirection of this instinctive energy towards higher social and cultural 
ends. By such soci i 


or the nation, and by cultural ends, the redirection 
sculpture, or painting, and also towards religion. 

If sexual energy be denied its outlet on the ins 

necessarily mean repression. 

thiddle age, but from youth 

aroused and gradually accumulate and he has his 

Instead of repressing the sexu 


way from it and plunging 
path of substitution, 


e may anticipate the later 
stages of the social development of this instinct, looking at his problem 


in a spirit of chivalry with a feeling of the high importance of family 
ife, and the great value of this energy in launching a family upon the 
world. Thus he will keep th Pelt in order that 
he may later use it within the’ framework of a wider system of activity. 


s It no longer comes 
nammering at the door and asking for immediate satisfaction, 


Sublimation, ‘of course, is no easy problem, it is a fundamental one, 
and it surprises me that no book has yet been written on that subject alone. 
I think one generalization which ma i imati 
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in the struggle for existence, in legitimate rivalry and competition, in 
founding a family and providing for it ; but as soon as possible this tendency 


towards competition or rivalry needs to be redirected upwards to a higher - 


level of spirituality. By spirituality I mean the appreciation of the supra- 
temporal, the eternal values of the good, the beautiful, and the true, things 
which are not out of time, but transcend time. We can all of us partake 
of those eternal values and live in the light of them. So far as we do 
that we are living a spiritual life, a life, moreover, of co-operation, not 
of conflict, exclusiveness and privilege. That is where Kant showed 
such insight on the philosophical side when he summed up the eternal 
principle of ethics in the imperative : “ Act so that the law of thine action 
can be made law universal ’—in other words, claim no special privilege 
for yourself. That is a restatement of the golden rule : “Do unto others 
as you would they should do unto you.” We find in experience that 
instinctive energy of all kinds, sexual and other, can be sublimated or 
directed towards higher cultural and social ends, ends which do not con- 
flict with the claims of others and which lead eventually to a completely 
harmonious universe, or at least without such struggle as involves-deteriora- 
tion. Struggle and conflict are only bad when they involve a stepping- 
back to a more primitive form of social organization, or to more primitive 
standards in the individual character. 


IV. Tue Dancer OF LOOKING Back 


In middle age the individual is particularly subject to the threat of 
retrogression. He may sigh for the “fleshpots of Egypt,” looking back 
longingly to his earlier years as to a golden age, and wishing he were 
young again. If he does so, he is deliberately standing in the way of his 
own progress. The law of spiritual development calls for the courage 
to go forward without looking back. One need not be disloyal to one’s 
past or disparage or depreciate it, but it is the future to which even the 
middle-aged should look, determining to do their duty there, and to 
adapt themselves courageously to conditions so that they do no harm to 
others and increase the value of their own lives, thus adding to the total 
spiritual value of their society. 

Although after the prime of life the mental powers may not decline 
for many years, the emotional powers may be less in evidence. I think 
there is some proof that artistic inspiration and any kind of activity which 
involves vivid emotion begins to decline in this “no man’s land” of 
middle age. Are not the writers of lyric poetry almost invariably young ? 
One way in which the individual may mistakenly attempt to adapt him- 
self to that situation is by the deliberate over-emphasis of the emotions. 
Actually feeling less emotion, he may try to manifest more, and thus 
become the kind of middle-aged person whom we know as “ hearty,” 


much more demonstrative than the person who has full control of his 
I 


‘ > 
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~ emotional life.. That is true of both sexes and is one of the dangers of 
middle age. s 
I need not say any more about the habit of looking wistfully back 
like Lot’s wife to the past, and becoming petrified and fossilized in that 
way. No one, whatever his age, becomes a fossil if he looks forward 
with enthusiasm and keen interest to the future of his own life and of 
the world around him. As for the sex life, I do not think there is any 


and disappear after fifty, but with m 


sixty-five or later. One is reminded o 


“Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty but Kindly.” 


all-embracing value, 
tion to a personal or supra- 
preme value. It is through 
i; ysical energy 
can be sublimated along these paths and make its contribution to vivid, 
experience. I use the word 


process. 
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VI. THE ANxXETY STATE 


The middle-aged man especially has the two ways before him 
and regress. The past beckons, but it can be a stumbling-bloct Sas 
future is the road that should be chosen, True, it has no clearly q fned 
physical reward at the end and there is the certainty that physic noes 
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will decline, though the mental powers will be much later in doing so. 
And at the end there is the gulf of death. The fear of death is sometimes 
the cause of gloom in middle age. Indeed, it is especially in middle age 
that these feelings may arise. The anxiety which is often so evident at 
that time of ie commonly arises from one of two sources. One of these 
is the repressidn of sexual activity, inadequate outlet on the sexual side, 
and disharmony between sexual power and sexual imagination. The 
other is due to the fear of death. I use the term “anxiety ”” as distinct 
from normal fear. Anxiety is always abnormal, while fear may be a 
healthy thing, though we should minimize it as far as we can. It is healthy 
to fear when a bus is about to run one down, because the reaction to the 
fear is to remove oneself quickly from danger. But’ anxiety is always 
unhealthy. We fear the known, and in that event the danger instinct 
works normally ; -but anxiety is a fear of the unknown. We appear, 
in a state of anxiety, to fear one thing, whereas actually we are renee 
something different. 

In dealing with a case of anxiety the first thing to dọ is to discover 
the root of the fear. The morbid fears from which the individual appears 
to suffer are not his true fears. He knows himself that what he says he 
is fearing is not worthy of the expenditure of such emotion, but if we 
analyse him, go back into his past, and see how one thing has led to another 
in his life, we discover his real ground of fear. Then that real object 
being faced, his anxiety disappears, and its place is taken by a normal, 
healthy fear which, unlike anxiety, can be controlled. 

A brave man in war may carn the Victoria Cross by facing his fear 
on the battlefield and controlling it, but the man who gets’ war neurosis 
is in a state of anxiety ; he cannot face the situation because there is no 
clear-cut situation there for him to face. He has never faced the real 
situation. I have had among my patients wearers of the V.C. and other 
decorations for valour who on the battlefield stood firm against real fear, 
but later, under the accumulating strain of war and of worry about their 
families at home, fell into a state of anxiety which they could not control 
because they did not fully know what it was they feared. 


VII. Tue Fear or DEATH 


The middle-aged man or woman has a tendency to anxiety, to fear 
with no clearly defined object. He or she may be disturbed in many ways, 
by a feeling of economic insecurity, of inability to do justice to the family, 
by a sense of declining powers, by the consciousness of some wrongdoing, 
but once the individual sees what he is really fearing, he can facé it and 
take steps to deal with it. The trouble about the fear of death is that of 
death we know so little. Often when we ask people whether they have 
any fear of death they answer confidently in the negative, but on further 
analysis it may be found that that is one of their fundamental fears. Very 
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carly in life the child becomes aware that some day it will have to dig 
I myself can remember the very early age at which I first realized tha 
momentous fact. One of my patients described how at the age of oa 
the fact dawned upon him, and rushing to his mother he hid his head in 
her lap saying, “ I have to die some’ day and I cannot bear it. ie 

. After that early painful experience in childhood it often happens t h 
the feeling is repressed. The individual will not face it; he goes throug! 
life not looking at it, plunging i issipati i in or 
prevent himself from facing it. He may think he is brave, but in fact 
he is just turning away from the frightening object. The problem has 

ts aspects, to be worked out with all he 

philosophical power that we possess, and regarded from every point i- 
view. Then, frankly faced, the fear begins to dissolve, and the fact o 
death seems not to matter, 

The process of dying is a different B 
profession to help us there ; to diminish to the utmost the pain of dying 
(cuthanasia), Just as the pains of childbirth are diminished, is one of the 
he profession will have to solve. But 
of everything, or the beginning of e 
better life, cannot be bad. The. poet’ Schiller said that: “Death, being 
suffered by all, cannot be a Se ag Something that comes to 
of us, in its nature cannot be bad. It is the same with birth—we all have 
to be born. In some cases birth is difficult for the mother and for the 
child, but in the Majority it is not very difficult, it is a natural event. Death 
in the same Way is just the sleep at the end of life, Adopting that attitude, 
facing the fact squarely and once for all, knowing that it is going to happen, 


we need not bother about it. After all, it is life we have to think of, 
not death. 


I believe that a good deal of anxiety in middle a 


ge is due, not to repressed 
sexual feeling, but to repressed fear of death, 


I have found that to be so 


e middle-aged man should, 


S, cople wi 
But personally I do not see anything special Pe With such 
at the sexual 
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itself in all manner of different ways. The number of perversions is very 
large, but it is enough for us to recognize that. Our aim is not so much 
to define them as to alter them or get rid of them. They may be eradicated 
partly by a process of analysis, by taking the individual back to his early 
Jife and revealing how some vivid early impression led, from one thing 
to another, up to his present difficulty, causing a deviation of his sexual 
instinct, and explaining any abnormality manifested later. Thereby he 
comes to understand himself, and the process of talking it out in that way 
gives him further control. But the task before him is always the same. 
It is, once again, sublimation, a redirection of energy so that the instinct can 
find an outlet along these new channels and become a source of inspiration 
on the spiritual plane. è i 

Another danger of middle age is that, owing to the fact that the intellect 
remains vigorous, and the emotional power tends to decline, the individual 
may develop a somewhat. cynical attitude towards life. Agnosticism, 
scepticism, and pessimism may set in, in that order. The individual may 
become tired of well-doing. The idealism of his carly years may seem to 
him as the pursuit of shadows, and he may decide to become, in the wrong 
sense of the word, a realist—a realist by reducing things to their lowest 
terms instead of seeing them in relation to their highest possibilities. It is 
then that he needs specially to pull himself together, to find in idealism the 
true realism, to-re-assure himself that idealism is not false or illusory, and 
to summon all his will-power and determination to trust the noblest hypo- 
thesis and act upon it. “ When half-gods go, the gods arrive. 


CHAPTER XIII 
SUBLIMATION AND SPIRITUALITY j 


It will make for clearness if 1 preface this chapter by certain quot 
from classical sources, first from Freud and afterwards from Jung. I 


child is narcissistic ; Freud calls it pri 
is the libido turned outwards towar 
certain residual narcissism remains. 


Freud says of repression that it “ 
say with greater precision, from the s 
the ego is meant the organized part 


» is charged with libido or sexual energy and that 
Freud says in another place : “ That which 
s ideal is merely his substitut 


c l e for the lost 
e time when he was his Own ideal.” Then 
he goes on: 


\ 

“ This suggests that we should examine the telation between this forming of ideals 
and sublimation. Sublimation is a process that concerns the object-libido and oar in 
the instinct’s directing itself towards an aim other than, and remote from that of sexual 
gratification ; in this process the accent falls upon the deflection fi H 


Tom the sexual aim. 


1 Vol. IV, Hogarth Press, 1925, 
118 
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Idealization is a process that concerns the object ; by it that object, without any alteration 
in its nature, is aggrandized and exalted in the mind. Idealization is possible in the 
sphere of the ego-libido as well as in that of the object-libido. For example, the sexual 
over-estimation of an object is an idealization of it. In so far as sublimation is a process 
that concerns the instinct and idealization one that concerns the object, the two concepts 


are to be distinguished one from the other. 
The formation of the ego-ideal is often confounded with sublimation, to the 


detriment of clear comprehension. A man who has exchanged his narcissism for the 
worship of a high ego-ideal has not necessarily on that account succeeded in sublimating 
his libidinal instincts. It is true that the ego-ideal requires such sublimation, but it 
cannot enforce it ; sublimation remains a special process which may be prompted by 
the ideal but the execution of which is entirely independent of any such excitement. 
It is just in neurotics that we find the highest degrees of tension between the development 
of their ego-ideal and the measure of their sublimation of primitive libidinal instincts, 
and in general it is far harder to convince the idealist of the inexpediency of the hiding- 
place found by his libido than the plain man whose demands in this respect are only 
moderate. Further, the formation of an ego-ideal and sublimation are quite differently 
related to the causation of neurosis. As we have learnt, the formation of the ideal 
increases the demands of the ego and is the most powerful factor favouring repression ; 
sublimation is a way out, a way by which the claims of the ego can be met without 
involving repression” (pp. 51; $2). 

Sublimation, therefore, is to be contrasted with repression. They are 
alternatives, One sublimates instead of repressing. The repression comes 
from: the ego-ideal, which is something formed within the circle of the 
personality in childhood, and the primitive narcissism in the child is dis- ~ 
placed so that some of the libido is now fixed upon the ego-ideal, and 
that which he projects ahead of him is merely the substitute for the lost 


narcissism of his childhood. 3 
Freud goes on to say that it is conscience which “ performs the task of 


seeing that narcissistic gratification is secured from the ego-ideal and, 
with this end in view, it constantly watches the real ego, and measures | 
it by that ideal,” and he points out that the delusions of being watched 
in paranoid diseases can be thus explained. 

Freud continues : s 
as at bottom an embodiment, first of parental 


f society ; a similar process takes place when 
t of a command or prohibition imposed in 


“ The institute of conscience W: 
criticism, and subsequently of that oi 


a tendency towards repression develops ou! 
the first instance from without. The voices, as well as the indefinite number of speakers, 


are brought into the foreground again by the disease, and so the evolution of conscience 
is regressively reproduced. But the revolt against this censorial institution springs from 
the person’s desire (in accordance with the fundamental character of his illness) to 
liberate himsélf from all those influences, beginning with that of his parents, and from 
his withdrawal of homosexual libido from those influences. His conscience then 
encounters him in a regressive form as a hostile influence from without” (p. 53)- 


This is a very brilliant attempt at explaining the delusions of being 
watched of which a person often complains—I have seen many patients 
with that form of trouble. A patient will say that he hears voices telling 
him to do this or that. It is, according to Freud, a process of the involution 
of conscience, which is here seen retracing its steps. Freud’s theory of 


-but in a worthless form. Methods 
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conscience is that it begins with prohibitions from parents and others in 
early childhood as a repressing force. These the patient internalizes, and 
thus makes himself autonomous in the ethical sphere. The voice of 
conscience, of “ the demi-god within the breast ” (Adam Smith), in the 
case of paranoid dementia (one form of schizophrenia or dementia præcox), 


- acquires hallucinatory vividness through some disturbance of brain function, 


and the ordinary conscience is disintegrated. The evolution of conscience 
is reversed, and in its place we have the hearing of censorial voices. The 
revolt against the censorial instincts springs from the person’s desire, char- 
acteristic of his illness, to liberate himself from early prohibitions and to 
withdraw his homosexual libido from those influences. 


From Freud I now turn to C. G. Jung, quoting from his “ Two Essays 
on Analytical Psychology.” 1 Jung says : 


“ It is trae that analysis liberates animal instincts, but notin such a way as to give 
them unbridled power ; rather it renders them available for higher uses, to the extent 
that this is possible to the individual, and that his case calls for such transformation 
or ‘sublimation’ of instinct. Under all circumstances it is an advantage to be in full 


possession of one’s personality, for otherwise the repressed elements will crop up as 
a hindrance elsewhere, and this not merely in inessentials, but at the very point where 
we are most sensitive” (p. 24). 


Jung’s definition of “value” is a “ possibili 


ty through which energy can 
achieve development.” He goes on: i 


“ That an actual value may be realized, energy is necessary on the one hand, and 


In neurosis, psychical energy is undoubtedly present, 
[of psycho-analysis] serve as solvents of this inferior 
nction as a caustic remedy. By means of 


Who— 


? possible—would Presume to designate beforchand that single Possibility ? i 


1 Baillitre, Tindall & Cox, 1928. 
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This superior part, if true to itself, acts in accordance with reason or intellect. But has 
it ever been shown, or will it ever be, that life and destiny harmonize with our human 
Teason—that they, too, are rational? On the contrary, there is good ground for 
Ree. that they are irrational, or rather, that in the last resort, their meaning lies 
eyond human reason. The irrationality of events is shown in what we call chance. . . . 
(PP: 47, 48). s 
m ‘ What is called ‘ will’ in the individual is in the nation called ‘imperialism.’ For 
wl Lis a demonstration of power over destiny, that is to say, an exclusion of the fortuitous. 
Civilized organization is rational, brought about through will and purpose—purposive 
sublimation of free and indifferent forms of energy. It is the same in the individual ; 
and just as the idea of a universal cultural organization has received a fearful correction 
through this war [the world war of 1914—1918] so must the individual during the course 
of his life often have to learn that so-called * disposable ’ forms of energy are not to 
be disposed of by him (p: 50)- 
It does not lie in our power to tr: 
chosen object. The same may be sai 
obtain when we have destroyed its form through the caustic of psycho-analysis. This 


energy can, as we have said, be app! 
it of the rationally presented possibilities. Psychical energy 


is indeed a fastidious thing that demands the fulfilment of 
much energy may be present, we cannot make it useful 
able to find it a congenial channel” (p. $2). 


fairness to the two authorities on 


I give these lengthy quotations in 
difficult it is because the subject 


sublimation. If they are found to be 
itself is difficult. Sublimation may be defined as the direction of instinctive 
energy to higher social and cultural ends. In that definition one is taking 
a wider view than that taken by Freud, and a view more in harmony with 
Jung’s position. Freud uses the term “ sublimation” in relation to the 
sexual instinct. A neurosis, in Freud’s view, is due to repression of sexual 
tendencies and the morbid development of the sexual instinct in early 
childhood. The repression of the Tibido following upon mental conflict 
actually comes from the development of a repressing force which he 


used to call the censorship and now calls the ego-ideal or apneo The 
symptoms of the neuroses are the return of the repressed tendencies. They 
show that the repression has not been completely successful. The repressed 
tendencies make themselves felt again in returning to the consciousness of 
the individual in a disguised form. Psycho-analysis, through going back 


` over the past and encouraging the patient to recall his early experiences, 


brings these repressed tendencies to the surface and liberates them, and 
now they have to be directed along suitable channels, otherwise they will 
be repressed again into the unconscious. Instead of being so repressed 
they may be sublimated, that is, directed towards higher social and cultural 
ends. 
That process of sublimation takes place in the course of analysis with 
the aid of the physician and is supported by the process of transference 
_ (Uebertragung). Thé process of transference is, as it were, the intermediate 
stage of the process of sublimation. These repressed sexual tendencies 
are projected upon the physician jn an unconscious way, and thus the 


* 
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analysis has to proceed further in order that this transference may be resolved 
and these rede, or libidinal projections upon the physician, return 
to become attached to their original objects, namely, parents and others 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the young child. The patient must 
be made to understand the source of this emotional fixation, and then, 
if it is carried out properly, resolution of the transference occurs and the 
Patient is no longer dependent on the physician. For the recovery to be 
complete some other object or objects must be found for this repressed 


libido. These objects are to be found in the social life of the individual, 


in his various communal duties, and the discharge 


of the claims upon him 
in his family and among his friends and acquaintances and in society in 
general. 


Jung points out that this process of sublimation, or the direction of 


c r He may try to be strong-willed 
and determined, to set himself a definite routine, or work out a definite 


order of life; but in practice he becomes tired and depressed and restless, 
which means that his tight outlet has not yet been and 

It is suggested by Jung that here we may get help from a study of the 
Patient's dreams. He considers that dreams are manifestations of the 
patient’s unconscious activity and instincts 


s un » whereas Freud considers dreams 
to be disguised fulfilments of repressed wi: 


ishes. Freud speaks of tendencies 
mainly sexual in nature, Jung stresses the importance of primitive instinctive 
tendencies of all kinds, not only within 


of the race—what he calls the “ collective unconscious ”—making them- 


e treatment of 
even to paint their drear 


€, or in colours, perhaps even in plastic: material, 
1 appear to them in the dream. This kind of 


themselves once more to life. 
quite easily ; social problems ve not bothered : 
J ys pro ha them; ¢ cy are normal 
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T that sense, but normality alone is not sufficient, they need further stimu- 
ation if they are not to regress to a more infantile outlook. ‚They mourn 
their lost youth and recall with longing memories of their youthful exploits 
The more intelligent of them realize that it is necessary for them to malo 
some departure, perhaps to go abroad, to take up new interests, but they 
are uncertain of their direction. In the course of their analysis the study 
of their dreams may be exceptionally helpful as giving indications and hints 
regarding the directions in which their mental energy would most readily 
and spontaneously move. 
5 My own experience agrees with Jung’s here. A considerable number 
- people who are relatively normal sink into a depression in middle age. 
they ever had any religious beliefs they have now lost them or have 
coe themselves unable to maintain them even in a symbolic sense. They 
have had no special training in philosophy nor power to think philosophic- 
ally, and seem quite unable to build up a philosophy of life for themselves. 
They are just depressed and discouraged. 
- As they awake in the morning, their feelings are expressible by the 
lines of the poet : 
“ And ghastly thro’ the drizzling rain 
On the bald street breaks the blank day.” 
pful, especially in revealing what interests 
d self-realization. This is a problem 
d it should be faced well in advance, in 
in life and be able to 
his latent potentialities. 


one or two of their house parties. 
der to listen to what 
Hundreds of enthusiastic groupes after singing 


I decided to y 


With spiritual intent, an 
courage to go forward.” 
this is as good a message as any- So many 
to a lack of courage to go 

That suggests a comment on 
been in process of retrogression in in A 
have the courage to g0 forward as we should have done after the last war. 
We did not have the courage to support the League of Nations as fully 
as we should have done. We had not sufficient understanding of the 
great mental and emotion: difficulties that lie behind the facade of inter- 
national politics. We slipped back more and more, and we have now to 
go through another war to learn the lesson properly. The right line to 


We did not 


\ 
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pursue is not merely advance from a primitive type, but a more enthusi- 
astic and, at the same time, more self-sacrificing attitude. We have to 
give up the idea of each one of us sitting on his own possessions and pe 
tecting them as hard as he knows how. ‘The individua f when his youth u 

eagerness has faded, and he has succeeded in building up his career, is apt 
to find himself more and more on the defensive, and if he is on the defensive 
he may be quite sure that he is in a wrong strategical position. He must 


push on with attack. That is why this process of sublimation is such a 
central problem in all ethics. 


It is not enough for us to 
On our strictness in carrying out our tesponsibilities, on the doing of our 
duty. This has to be transcended by a love of humanity, not a mere 
impersonal attitude towards human problems, but an ardent desire for 


the best for everyone. As it is said in the Gospels, “ Ye shall have life, 
and have it more abundantly.” 


his analysis is set out in his “ Interpretation of Dreams.” A commentary 


s Autobiographical 
Study,” published by the Hogarth Press. That and “ Die Traumdeutung 


ty as one could wish to have. 
Actually, all of us dream more or less, and all of us can help ourselves 
A and Jung 
to earlier 
experiences, Jung looks upon t 
activity, more primitive than tl 
tion and inference, and considers that this more primitive form of mental 
activity carries its own intuitions with it. As it is purely intuitional in 
nature, it wells up from the c i 

as to the dangers threatening 
sued, what line of attack followed. It does this, 
form, in the primitive lang 
symbolism can only be learnt by ca 


another, Symbolism differs from one person to another, and only the 


© one else can 
SE you to face the 
ut the Meaning must 


pa your dreams for you. Others may encoura; 
problem and avoid self-deception in the matten 
come from yourself. 

Another difference between Freud and Jung as Tegard dreams is that 
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Bee copies fie contrast between he manifest and the latent content 
wat : e manifest content is the imagery of the dream, while 
c latent content has to be sought further by the method of psycho- 
analysis (‘‘ free association,” etc.). But to Jung the imagery is not a mere 
facade, it is a language, which has to be translated so that each part of 
the dream is given its full significance. If there is any part of a dream 
; which relates to a past situation, the individual should ask himself what is 
that situation, whether it relates to recent times or to his early life, and 
what bearing it has, or may have, on his present problems. Much or 
all of the dream may also be taken in a symbolic sense, and so interpreted. 
Of the two interpretations, Jung’s is the broader and more compre- 
hensive, because he brings in the prospective attitude, considering the 
dream as an attempt by the individual to solve some life-problem. Dreams 
arise, not merely as a reproduction of the past, and because certain recent 
experiences still have meaning and reproduce themselves in the dream, 
but also because they have a relation to the prospective objects and pur- 
Poses of conscious life. We are trying to solve certain problems or bring 
certain purposes to fulfilment and our ‘dream life takes a hand in that task. 
A very large proportion of our life is spent in dreaming, so it must 
be a significant and important process, and undoubtedly it has proved 
its importance in the analysis of neurotic cases. Freud takes the view 
that the dream of a so-called normal person is really a neurotic symptom, 
but it is doubtful whether we should go to that extreme, for it wo 
mean that a perfectly normal person would never dream. Yet practically 
everyone does dream at some time or other, and even those who do not 
Ordinarily dream generally begin to do so when they come for analysis. 
Jung has said that some patients of his stated that they never dreamt, but 
they always dreamt after analysis by him. Different kinds of analysis 
seem to produce different kinds of dreams. I myself seldom get from 
patients dreams that are comparable to those which Jung describes. The 
exceptions are among patici who have been most enthusiastic about 


Jung’s views+ The mind of every patient is very susceptible to suggestion 
i the analyst in definite ways. Just 


and reacts to the conscious mind o: c ) 
as a patient might talk differently to Jung from the way in which he would 
talk to me, so his dreams would also “talk” differently. We have to 
regard a dream as an imparting of knowledge or at least of a message, 
a kind of conversation, a presentation of difficulties in relation to the 
analysis. Jung is much concerned with symbolism, he attaches much 
importance to the phantastic side of life—I think, far too much. Undoubt- 

in normal individuals as well 


edly a great deal pf phantasy occurs even y 
as in E but I do not look upon phantasy as the highest form of 
: ds to be reduced to reasoning, by which I do not 


mental activity. It nee : A or 
mean eaten formal. reasoning, but esthetic and ethical appreciation 
also, and phantasy in ew should not be encouraged except for special 
purposes. If phantasy 75 encouraged one will get more and more of it, 
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but if a reasonable attitude towards life be encouraged, more and more 
of that will emerge. 

In the quotation I gave from the writings of Jung he speaks of the 
predominance of chance, as if the world were ultimately irrational. I feel 
no hesitation in opposing that view. For me, as for Hegel, the real is the 
tational, and the rational is the real. The whole world is reasonable so 
far as we can understand it. We have no reason to think otherwise. The 
advance of science has shown that many things which seemed at first to 
be irrational and absurd have had a rational basis. Itisa dangerous position 
to think too much of irrationality. The ultimate aim of analysis is reason- 
ableness, self-knowledge, self-control, the rational view of oneself and the 
world, 

In ancient days people used to find fault with their inanimate gods 
and even whip them, just as Xerxes whipped the Hellespont because the 
waves were too big for him. Nowadays we still try to alter human nature 
by direct action, we are not yet ready enough to accept the view that 


human nature has to be understood, and, through understanding and 
selfunderstanding, to be controlled. 


CHAPTER XIV 
SUGGESTION, HYPNOTISM, AND FAITH 


The problems of suggestion, hypnotism, and faith acquire new signifi- 
cance in the light of a consideration of deep mental analysis. Instead of 
analysis taking the place of suggestion treatment, hypnotism, and faith 
healing, it makes the rationale of these methods still more clear. The 
general idea of analysis is to overcome distortions of the mind produced 

Y past experiences, to bring the mind nearer to the normal. 

k Each individual at birth, or even before birth, starts as a physical organiza- 
tion with a plan—a plan that has been called by Professor Hans Driesch 
the “ aa after the évteAéyera of Aristotle—and is urged towards 
a certain type of evolution. The germ-plasm will develop into a man 
or woman according to this predetermined plan. If subsequently some 
slight injury happens to the body, the processes of repair will take place 
with due regard to the plan for the entire body. In the same way we 
think that psychologically there is a plan for the individual, an ideally 
Complete unity, but that such unity is disturbed by influences of one kind 
or another from day to day, and from week to week, by fear, anxiety, 
` and other distressing feelings, as a result of which the individual loses 
Power. All of us as we pass through life are less powerful than we should 
be or could be. Physically we are less eee in resisting disease, mentally 
ess powerful in resisting the effect of distressing experiences. 


I. FUNCTIONAL AND ORGANIC 


It is customary to classify disease of the body into functional and organic, 
and the distinction is that an organic disease implies an alteration of struc- 
ture, while a functional disease implies merely a disturbance of function 
without such structural alteration. That distinction, however, is inadequate. 
There can be no merely functional disease. If there is an alteration, of 

unction it is associated with some alteration of structure, if not visible 
to the naked eye then microscopic or ultramicroscopic in character. We 
are not going to get over the question of suggestion and faith healing by 
Supposing that such methods will serve in the case of functional but not 
In the case of organic disease. If these methods can effect healing in so- 
called functional diseases it means that they can influence organic discases 
also. It is a matter of the extent to which the disease has gone. Practically 
we can draw a line and say that certain forms of physical illness, including 

i d even to the strongest influences 


organic nervous diseases, cannot respon $ 
ce psychological naturé while on the other hand there are diseases that 


make themselves very conspicuous, like hysterical outbreaks, which can 
127 
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be cured mentally, because they are mainly functional, although even 
in those so-called functional cases there is an element of organic change. 
But where the organic change is slight and has not passed into the “ chronic a 
stage there is hope of recovery. In so-called functional disease the struc- 
tural change is a kind of reversible process, whereas the structural change 


in organic nervous disease is an irreversible, physical, chemical and biologic 
- process. 


Il. ANALYSIS AND INTEGRATION OF PERSONALITY 
j 


What we aim at in analysis, then, ultimately is to give the “ entelechy K 
its chance of attaining maximum power in presiding over the integration 
of the individual. Such integration, in so far as it achieves its ideal, 
embraces both the mental and the physical. That is why, to my mind, 
deep analysis means physical health, and I find that actually is so. People 
who are deeply analysed become healthier than they have been before. 
It is what one would expect when one comes to think of it. Analysis 
means release from strain and the removal of the unknown and distressing 
forces which depress physical as well as mental energy. The two forms 
of energy are continuous and not to be abruptly distinguished. 

How, then, does this work in with the question of faith? Faith is 
the completest integration of the mind.’ Faith is a practical, not merely 
an intellectual attitude. The person with faith acts or is ready to act on 
what he believes. Faith influences illness by producing the greatest possible 
integration of the mind, drawing out of the mind its conflicts and distresses- 
It enables the individual to understand himself, to see where he is working 
along wron lines, to realize when he has been banging himself against 
a blank wall. Analysis may help him to understand better the nature of 
. his own personality. _ The person who heals by faith is a per: ho can 
call forth in the individual that mental integration. Hed P ae wh i 
surely and swiftly the central controlling sphere of oes it by reaching 
outlook. In order that that may op 


Onscious thing. In Freudian analysis 
d on parent-fixation 


eta? A at transference must 
dependent. > may become once more self- 


Tl. Fara 
The Freudian analyst goes on further 
u to sa 
pl ete analysis are the same whoever the aml piar re Js 
1 This is a figurative expression. = ae 


p By “ entelechy ” j. 
force, such as the older vitalists posata: Y 1s meant noo 


sults of a com- 
It seems to me 
ccult force or vital 
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more than doubtful whether that is so. I think the analyst’s function is 


more important than that. It is the function of a successful analyst to be 
able to evoke complete sincerity on the part of the patient, and to 
veut his respect for ultimate values, to clear the way for the development 
of a life that is spiritual at its highest, that has a love for good to the fullest 
extent possible for the individual. Probably this has only been demon- 
strated in its completeness at one epoch in our human history, but if it 
, did occur at any particular moment, by a happy concatenation of circum- 
stances, one would have a miracle, If an individual happened to meet 
this divine Psychiatrist under conditions where the different parts of his 
‘ pane were brought in harmony together, instead of remaining as different 
and hostile elements in his unconscious, then one would have all the ground 
prepared for a miracle. At the behest of such a divine Healer all the 
little frictions and dislikes, the petty criticisms, the meanness of spirit, 
the devotion to lower aims which make up so large a part of our lives 
would be separated off, and higher feelings would be drawn out, as iron 
filings by a magnet, and a miracle would be possible in the sense of complete 
healing, perhaps instantaneous healing, even of organic disease, yet i 
would not be supernatural in. the sense of being out of harmony with 
that we know of science. That is the ideal o. miracle—an instantaneous 
process of healing. Whether such healing will be possible in time to 
come depends upon the psychological development of the race during 
future millenniums, Our first step in psychological research is to realize 
the shortcomings of the human mind. Although we believe in the nor 
and in the fact that there are normal minds, yet the best normal mind, 
and those shortcomings can be understood ` 


and as far as possible corrected in terms of psychotherapy. 

‘All this means that we do not ultimately distinguish the psychological 
from the spiritual, we cannot hold with the generally accepted distinction 
of body, mind, and spirit. There is no such thing as mind without spirit, 
and it is difficult to think of the organized human body without also 
thinking in terms of spirit. Ultimately, that means that we need a meta- 


physics of medicine. r - 
The form which medical education has hitherto taken tends to blind 
those who enter upon it, unless they have special insight in that direction, 


to the wider spiritual possibilities. That is why we are so extremely 
anxious that psychology should form a par of the medical curriculum 
at the iniyon and that when the student is doing his anatomy and 


physiology he should as a matter of course be doine paon also, not 
i ing a number of special facts as of reaching 


so much with a view to learning } 
the psychological point of view. Then, when he is face to face with the 
patient, he will remember that he is not only a scientist, diagnosing and _ 
prechbing for an illness, but that he is also a healer. Every doctor should 
e a healer in the sense that he should feel affection for his patients, never 
allowing his scientific interest in their condition to distract him from his 
K 
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personal feeling towards them. He should treat them 4s men and women, _ 
and not merely as cases. He is in a special position as a doctor, having the 
prestige of his profession, and an accumulation of special knowledge of 
particular illnesses, so that the patient looks towards him with faith an 
confidence. It seems to me that it should be possible for the doctor to 
use such an attitude of faith and confidence on the part of his patient to 
help the latter on the mental and spiritual as well as on the physical side. 
Ultimately the forces at work in the patient’s mind are spiritual forces. 
Instead of there being, as there often is, a form of credulity which goes 
by the name of faith, this attitude should be a higher one altogether, and 
based upon knowledge. It may be thought that that is an impossible and 
quixotic point of view, because complete psychological knowledge needs 
long analysis. It is, indeed, important for the psychologist and the psycho- 
logical doctor to have experience of long analysis, and while it is not sO 
important that he should analyse all his patients, his knowledge in this 
respect will help him in dealing with his patients, and they will respon: 
to him the more freely. The time will come when’ all patients will be 
receiving psychotherapeutic treatment at the same time that they receive 
physical treatment from their doctors. 


IV. Hypnotism 


there. The method he adopted was a highly dramatic one of getting 
people together in a dark 


oaken tub—the famous “ baquet ”’—containing jars filled with a mixture 


to slow music and with an iron wand in his 

one after the other, fixing them with his 

suitable for mesmerism would then fall into 

a re Mesmer’s view was that th 
uid, identi with that which dete: ined the alleged i 

planets on the human body. bile yk ak eee oF the 


James Braid, of Manchester, invented the words “ h ism? 
“ hypnosis ” to take the place of the word mesmerism, in eet a 
size its connexion with sleep, and Charcot, at the Salpétrigre H RA in 
Paris, and Bernheim, at Nancy, also studied the subi “Be 
Bernheim came to the conclusion that the result was prod; 
of the state of mind of the subject, that it was due to the working of th 
subject's imagination through suggestion, whereas Charcot d: E onne 
hypnosis was an artificial hysteria and a form of ‘dissociation ea 
+ Bernhei 
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criticized Charcot’s view, holding that hypnosis was a stat i 

fos eW, eo 

pceenbility: What is actually found edict different ee 
es e to hypnotism to different degrees and those who are most susceptible 
eee ee are those who are already mentally dissociated (in the 
ek cal sense). Many of the cases of war neurosis seen in France durin 
from st war were ideal cases for hypnotism. These men already suffere 
ae mental dissociation, as. shown by loss of memory or loss of power 
T F various bodily functions, and I discovered that, corresponding to the 
ET of such dissociation through shell-shock, they-were more or Jess 
for a susceptible to hypnotic methods. That seems to furnish support 
h harcot’s theory: that the hypnosis is an artificial hysteria, because 

ysteria itself is a form of dissociation. 

a the same time, although that was true, yet the methods used to 
produce hypnosis were really methods of suggestion, to which different 
peepee susceptible in varying degrees. That brings one to Bernheim’s 

' Fse view that hypnosis is a state of increased suggestibility. What that 
tai did not allow for, however, was the great difference in the hypnotiz- 
dine. of different people. According to Bernheim, everyone can e 
be ie into a state of increased suggestibility, and the results desired can 

i S tained thereby ; against that we have the definite fact that some 
es e are exceptionally easy to hypnotize, while others cannot be thrown 

to the stage of deep hypnosis. 
i During the, last war, in dealing with war neurosis, out of the 5,000 
ae I saw in France and elsewhere, I was able to bring 600 into a state of 
cep hypnosis. If, after the hypnosis, one woke them up, unless one gave 
ion that they would anne they failed to 


them the appropriate suggestion 
temember anything that had taken place during the hypnotic trance. They 


at the other conditions of the fighting. I p 
cory of hypnosis which reconciles the theories of Charcot and of Bernheim 
jt and the Salpêtrière school had 


and does justice to both of them. Charcot an 
and Bernheim’s statement 


at hypnosis is increased sug; estibility also must be taken as true in many 
ined with this must be the recognition that 
sly dissociated and for that reason are easily hypnotized. 


The hypnotizability of people is not merely a matter of suggestibility, but it 
the ability to be dissociated 


1s not the same thing as suggestibility. Some peop 
ated, easily get loss of memory, for example, an 
‘unctions, quite apart from any increased suggestibility. 

finds an extreme state of dissociation, the suggestibility, instead of being 
increased, may sometimes be actually decreased. Patients are to be found so 
extremely dissociated that they are no longer susceptible to suggestion— 
they have temporarily Jost touch with the outer world altogether. Such is 
the case with a person who has been deeply hypnotized and cannot be 
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awakened from his hypnosis. This occurs extremely seldom, and can be 
dealt with by letting the patient “sleep off ” his hypnosis, : 

Ordinarily when one is going to use hypnotism one gets the subject to lie 
down on a couch, screening the lights. I have a head-light above the 
head of the couch, and I hold an ophthalmoscope mirror about ten inches 
from the eyes of the subject and slightly above the horizontal plane of vision 
so that his eyes have to turn upwards and slightly inwards to fixate the 
mirror. Then I proceed to give him suggestions, first of all repeating rapidly 
and in a low tone, and many times over, the words “ You are going to sleep 
—you are going to sleep—you are going to sleep.” Presently the phrase 
may be varied, “ You cannot open your eyes,” and this again is repeate 
many times. ` I may hold up the arm of the subject, lightly stroke it and say, 
“ As I stroke it, it is getting stif; you cannot drop it, you cannot bend it.” 
This again is repeated. Furthermore, I may cause the subject to clasp his 
hands and tell him that he cannot unclasp them, however hard he may try- 
The subject may make violent efforts to unclasp his hands, but unavailingly- 
I then proceed to give him therapeutic suggestions, telling him that immedi- 
ately on going to bed that night he will fall asleep, sleep all night long, and 
wake up next morning refreshed and at the maximum of his powers. 
Certain calming assurances are given. Finally, the hypnotist may say; 
“ After I have counted four you will open your eyes and be wide awake, 
scents all that I have said to you,” and the subject returns to fi 
volition. 

That is some indication of the modern method. I do not say that all 
people use exactly the same method, and I myself use it but rarely. I _ 
generally give suggestion treatment with the patient in a mild hypnoidal 
state, getting him to lie on the couch with muscles relaxed for an hour at a 
time, closing tHe screens around him, and I tell him that if he does go to sleep 
it will be normal sleep, and if he does not, it does not much matter. He will 
just go on thinking of sleep. What I say to him is addressed to his uncon- 
scious, and I repeat 


Talways give general suggestions of health and. strength as well as specific 


to get persons just to depend upon 
him and he to them. One endea 
themselves. If I were asked what 


ers: He must 
osl 
purposeful and convincing, not mere patter, which does ee leep ae = 
same way. ew 
The word hypnotism has a way of frightening some A 
generally replaced by the phrase suggestion Enae Noa a 


\ 
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Maeyer one is using suggestion one is using some degree of the state of 
ea In the deep stage the patient passes into a state of artificial 
Be hk mbulism in which he can hear the hypnotist only, and is quite oblivious 
“a poo iney and of all other sights or sounds. That is a definite 
ae or which I have reserved the word “ hypnosis.” All the milder 
or are the hypnoidal state, and so they trail back to the normal state. 
© not feel, however, that one would be justified in describing even the 
p Ypnotic state as essentially abnormal and pathological. If it were so, the 
inde cue be pathological, and no good would be got out of it. What is 
fe z nonea is the effect of repeated hypnotization—the setting up of 
Te ai it of pronounced dissociation with psychological automatism. On 
a ther hand, a single hypnosis, where the physician in charge is a man of 
pcan and knows the dangers and possible results in different directions 
a takes anes to neutralize them, where he gives at the end vigorous 
estion; of re-association and integration 
per: only bad effect of hypnosis would be uncontrolled dissociation. If one 
son, uninstructed, tries to hypnotize another all sorts of things can go 


ie just as they would be likely to go wrong if an uninstructed person 
of ae to perform a surgical operation or carried out any other form 
mee ci treatment. Just as one may criticize the Group Movement for 
er rolled transference, as to which no one can be sure whither it may 
ER so as regards hypnosis one must deplore uncontrolled dissociation. In 
ew of the transference which is set up 1t 15 not desirable that close friends— 
people who know one another quite well and frequently meet—sho 


Practise hypnotism on one another. Although, as I say, one hypnotization 
cause any bad effect can be neutralized straight 


c: 
R do ho one any harm, be! r 
ay, it is by no means a method to be undertaken lightly. 


V. SUGGESTION AND Hypnosis 
PR How are we to distinguish suggestion treatment from hypnotic sugges- 
ion? There is really no thorough-going, satisfactory, and logical distinc- 
eae M. Coué, who used to protest that his method was not 2 method of 
'ypnotism, was fond of illustrating his method of suggestion and the working 
of his “ Jaw of reversed effort ” by the experiment of the clasped hands. He 
Would ask his entire audience to clasp their hands and to say to themselves, 
P cannot separate them, I cannot separate them, I cannot separate them.” 
f one tries to separate them ‘while still thinking that one cannot, it be 
ound impossible to do so. “By the law of reversed effort the more I try to 
© what it is suggested I cannot do the less I succeed. But if I drop the idea 


of inability then I can separate them 


That again proves that the state of mind 
temporary dissociation—there js dissociation, for example, of the power of 


separating the hands brought about by the exercise of a vivid imagination 
that one cannot separate Jf one goes on thinking that one cannot 


produced is hypnosis, a state of 


of mind, can have no bad effect. | 
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separate them, then, however hard one tries to separate them, one cannot 
do so. . 4 

That is, of course, an example of pathogenic auto-suggestion, product 
a bad effect—a disability. Therapeutic auto-suggestion works in E 
opposite direction. The primary justification for auto-suggestion in pie 
ment is that there are so many bad auto-suggestions flying about in whe 
mind—suggestions to the effect that one is unable to do certain things, na F 
one will break down over this task or that test—so that the imagining ©} 
failure reinforced-by fear of failure actually tends to bring failure about. 
For example, if one moves among cases of infectious illness and fears that one 
will catch infection, one is the more likely to do so. The fear has the effec 
of lowering the very resistance to the infection. On the other hand, a doctor 
can go about in an epidemic and never catch it himself, because he is like s 
soldier who does not feel fear. He is interested in the work, and he does no 
catch the illness, unless, of course, he happens to be run down and Oxa 
worked, when he may succumb in spite of his courage. As a gencral rule, 
however, he is far less susceptible to infection than other people, an 
although there are reasons for this due to the hygienic precautions which he 
takes, the main reason for his immunity is a psychological one. 


VI. ILLNESS AND FEAR 


This leads us a lon: 


8 Way as regards health and disease because it brings in 
the problem of fear. 


Fear may arise in all sorts of ways, not only in the 
; direction of selfpreservation but in relation to the self-assertive > penapi 
We are all, even the meekest of us, self-assertive, but repressed self-assertion 
reveals itself in all sorts of distorted ways. All meanness, jealousy, back- 
biting, etc., arise from self-assertion. People want to Bet on, and that is why, 
although the hardly confess it even to themsely 


ey are glad to hear of 
other people’s misfortunes (Schadenfreude), especially of those with whom 
they have to compete. Such self-assertion carries with it fear. The 


individual is afraid that he will not excel, that he will not show at his best in 
various conditions, that he will be robbed of his triumph by accident of 
malice, and that is what sometimes makes him stoop to mean actions, lose 


faith, and become ill, ved eventually commit suicide, The cause O! 
suicide is very often self- i 


person.cannot kill others, h 
and so he kills himself, in this world as mirrored in 
himself. There are other reasons for suicide, of course, sometimes not 


Tun riot and turning upon 
cases, 


to do 5 
individual but with his family. A man may be tions LS Sih ne 
and that anxiety will lower his efficiency and mak ut his family, 


e him more Susceptible to 
aS a sense of responsibility 
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for hi iva ; 
ee Pily ie fone pale a that if anything happens 
Reta ct it Se mk t. It would be wrong for a person to be 
Ck eek © consider the claims of his family, but once he has done 
aF an K ord to be fearless. This fearlessness is not a mere control of 
ae s a refusal to feel fear. Wherever the tendency to fear comes up in 

e mind it should be recognized and a determined “ No ” said to it. 

Awe of bad suggestions must not be allowed to become an obsession. 
oA ce not be thinking all the time, Those are bad suggestions L”? and 
SER to T them like flies. What is desired is rather a general 
aan wn e of courage and calm confidence, involving a training some- 
on nalogous to that of the boxer. Just as the man who has learned 
i E a put himself on the defensive at a moment s notice, so the person 
hi nas earned the truth of auto-suggestion can at any moment throw 
mself into the right frame of mind to resist suggestions of evil import. 
Son fecling of fear is a danger signal. It is linked up with the instinct of 
one although this can work in the absence of fear. While driving a 
oo a difficult situation, for example, we can take instant precaution, 
me 5 mpi decisions and adjustments, and escape out of the difficulty, 
ae a by the danger-instinct working in us, and all without a trace or 
as ie In that sense for the rational person fear is absurd. On the 
with = 5 the anxiety seen in a pathological case is an exaggeration of fear, 
Ha e object of the fear not fully defined or realized. In a way, all fear, 
ar as it is allowed to be more than a momentary danger signal, is a form 


of anxiety-neurosis which lowers the powers of resistance. 


VII. AuTo-SUGGESTION AND FAITH 


` I come now to the question of auto-suggestion and faith. Suggestion is 
successful appeal to the subconscious mind. The subconscious or uncon= 


rahe mind is the background of the mind, wherein are all our primitive 
impulses and the effects of our past experience, and these combine with an 

influence our present conscious activity. Analysis works through that 
unconscious, disentangles its processes, finds how they are related to one 


lysis complexes are resolved, the cause of 


noe and in the process of ana 
ear removed, and an integration of the mind is brought about. After that 
Jeted, there. is still work for auto-suggestion to 


d of the linking-up of the individual with 


We are a part of a family 
i ical or eae system there _ 


that unity, and just as 
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the mind are working in the same direction. The maximum efficiency of 
the individual in whatever he is doing occurs then. The energies at the 
disposal of us all are very much greater than the energy we at any time 
manifest. You may observe this in such a case as that of manic-depressive 
psychosis, where there may be great depression over a long period, although 
here is plenty of energy below the surface, and then there occurs a sudden 
hange-over, and a tremendous outpouring of energy. The normal person 
tas these two tendencies better adjusted, but what we do need is a state of 
mind where there is unification from moment to moment. That will come 
through the removal of sources of mental conflict—that is the negative side— 
Dut it will come also on the positive side by a positive doctrine of confidence 
ind belief in oneself and one’s destiny, belief in the ever-increasing freedom 
hat may be possible, and a reasonable optimism as to the future. I define 
aith as the will to trust in, and to act upon, the noblest hypothesis. 

‘ Here we are beginning to touch the sphere of ethics rather than © 
sychology. Whatever our a priori feelings or theoretical views, we must 
dmit that there are enormous differences in strength of character as between 
lifferent people. People of the same intellectual ability can show very 
great differences in respect of character. We can all recognize it in others, 
ven placing the people we know in an order of merit as regards their 
liability and strength of character, which is a measure of their power of 
lominating circumstances. If we try to think it out in terms of human will 
nd determinism we get “ in wandering mazes lost,” but when we turn to 
eality we find it is the fact that there is a freedom of the will which we can 
levelop more and more. We start with a potentiality towards self-control 
vhich we can develop. In this respect psychotherapy is helpful. I would 
ay that mild self-hypnosis can be very -helpful in certain directions. “The 
nere fact that it seems artificial should not frighten one away from it. 
ersevering in it one may get greater control over one’s own unconscious 
ind increase one’s powers. There are risks of course in amateur work, as 
have already stated. A few years ago an Oxford undergraduate came to 
ne because he was disturbed in mind about various things. I found that 
luring Honour Mods., after the first two apers, which he had not done at 

well, he went back to his rooms, sade late that night got up to make 
uimself a cup of cocoa. He had been rather sleepless for some time pre- 
viously. In making the cocoa he scalded his righ 
ake the rest of the examination. Further investigati 
veen rather neglecting his work, and towards the end thou: 
make up for lost time by using auto-suggestion, and he an another man 
ised to treat each other by this method, ‘The result was that he had made 
himself more than ordinarily automatic. There was in him a sub oA 
desire to be ill in such a way as would make it impossible for | im to take the 
examination, and so escape the wrath of his father over his failure which, if 
he did take the examination, appeared likely. That idea worked ates 
matically and produced the accident to his hand, a 


— 
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E goog mar eee are due to subconscious wishes. These include F 
es ‘ atal accidents. There is a wish to commit suicide, but it is not 
a Pe ely accepted by the conscious, its pushed back into the unconscious, 
ane y reappears under special conditions. The fear of dizzy eminences 
er par, of some persons may be of that nature. In their unconscious ; 
ns Bet: ea suicidal tendency, which consciously they do not accept and. 
fro y tealize. Then, when the opportunity occurs, there is an uprush: 
m the unconscious which the individual is unable to resist—he cannot 


re it in—and so he throws himself from a height, or in front of a train, 
as case may be. What we learn through the use of hypnotism and 
analysis is leading us to explain away many phenomena which in times gone 

y Were superstitiously explained in terms PE the working of “ bad luck,” 


evi oo f 5 
vil spirits, and other malignant influences. 


VIII. AuTo-SUGGESTION FOR THE Norma PERSON | 


I should like, in conclusion, to emphasize the value and importance of 


fo à ; 

Namel suggetion and auto-suggestion for the normal person as a means O 

creasing his mental power in various directions. If he makes calm | 
| 


affirmations to himself while lying on a couch in a state of mental and l 
muscular relaxation, such affirmations may be realized by subconscious. 

_ Mental activity and in this way he may improve his powers of mental. | 
concentration, his memory, and his mental aptitude along special lines. He | 
may also correct bad habits and increase self-confidence and sclf-control.* =I 

Often suggestion treatment from another person is needed to give him a | 

start, and then he can carry on by himself. The method acts by releasing 

mental tension and removing subconscious dead-locks and inhibitions, 5) 

encouraging spontaneity and self-realization- Above all it neutralizes sub- 

conscious doubts and fears, and clears the way for the creative process that 
wells up from the depths of the mind. Thus it can revive failing inspiration 
in the realm of music and of the other arts, and can enable a discouraged 

Person to believe in himself once more. By facilitating the imagination © 

Success, and by giving precision and control in imagination, 1t contributes 

Powerfully to adequate and complete volition in any special direction. 
erseverance in the practice of auto-suggestion may sometimes transform a 

Person’s temperament and change him, for instance, from a worrying and 


self-tormenting hypochondriac into a man of calm tenacity of purpose and 
4 


Serene self-confidence. f 
1I used to be a rather heavy smoker, although always able to give up smoking or 
definite periods, feeling deprivation-symptoms then and smoking as heavily as eves 
on resumption. Sixteen years ago I completely cured myself of smoking by ore sing! le | 
auto-suggestion. I felt no deprivation-symptoms afterwards, and have never felt the | 
slightest need or desire to smoke since- Te is the banishing of deprivation-symptoms 
which is so striking and so effective in this method, which makes it superior to the | 
method of what I call “ effo i.” I regard auto-sugg f liec } 
as a suppl ion and completion of the process of volition, producing the vivid 
i pplemenaee ss which is essential to completed yolition, 


imagination and conviction of succe: 


CHAPTER XV 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONAL INFLUENCE 


With the increase of po 
rapid dissemination of 
towards group, crowd, 
more significant—a tendency towards community “ thinking,” or pseudo- 
thinking, of which I n The possibility even 
„presents itself that with these developments the art of individual or inde- 


It is thought alone, so far as I can see, whic A 
enables us to insulate ourselves adequately ; but there are signs on every han 


thinking, putting themselves for thi 
whom they over-valuate, as he hims 
admit. 


The exercise of personal influence is only poate where there is an 
ability torespond to such influence. Witha feeble-minded person, in whom 
there is no Capacity for response, 


ecessary to have the “ proper geese ” ! 
dency towards selection in this respect. 
anner they will 
inevitably sooner 


We discover the reason for this immediatel 
the human race and its mental development. 


y on a study of the history of 
We have developed as groups 
going on to the clan, the tribe, the 
r struggle for existence, not only 
members of groups or societies of 


No one is free 

- It has, indeed, 
been analysed by several psychologists, notably by Professor William 
McDougall, also by Professor Freud in his “ Group Psychology and the 
Analysis of the Ego.” What is still more inte 


resting, we have the opinion 
of these two psychologists upon each other’s position, for Freud has ered 


to McDougall in the work just mentioned, and McDougall A 
detailed criticism of Freud in one of the essays in the collective sort 
“ Problems of Personality,” the book published in honour of UE 
Prince. A š 
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I. Avuto-SUGGESTION AS A REGRESSIVE PROCESS 


tees already shown how hypnotism can produce a reorientation of 
Power os. psychical forces, with a corresponding enhancement of will- 
file thes pipe of character. A factor of central importance’ in 
Beiter tet practice of hypnotism is rapport, OF the personal relationship 
ee e hypnotist and the person hypnotized, and this it is necessary to 
‘ation in soa detail. In order to produce an effect, an idea must be in 
IE ee some source of mental energy- According to Freud’s theory, 
dies tive tendency concerned is of a sexual nature—not the tendency of 
ane sexual love, but a sexual tendency inhibited in its aim (zielgehemmt), 

ested in a readiness to rely completely upon the hypnotist—in other 

” 


words, the well-known factor of “ transference. 

esl es sight all suggestion seems to be in essence auto-suggestion, 

in, zi he patient is required to make the suggestion his own. But there 

indad he possibility that all suggestion may be hetero-suggestion—that the 
vidual may never be able to accept anything from himself, but must 


alw. : P . 
ays accept it from without, from people, from books, or from events 1n 
estion would be based on 


th : 

ne outer world, so that ultimately even auto-sugs' 

is cro-suggestion. Freud’s leading follower in this country, Dr. Ernest 
nes, in an article on the Nature of Auto-suggestion, maintains with Freud 


that the success of hetero-suggestion is due to the re-arousal of early feelings 
in place of the ego-ideal or 


towards the father, in which the hypnotist is put 1 
Super-ego, My readers will be familiar with Freud’s theory of the narcissistic 
wards his father, and the 


de identification type of love of a little boy to 
ependence or “ anaclitic ” type of love towards his mother, and the 
„flict which ensue. The conflict is between the 


se repression, and cot ‘he conflict : 
his f ae and his ego-ideal, the Jatter corresponding with his conception © 
an father ; later on this distinction, still within the domain of the uncon- 
Cious, becomes that between the libido, or what Freud now calls das Es, anı 
the super-ego. When a person is hypnotized he puts the hypnotist in the 
Place of his ego-ideal. In auto-suggestion, according to Ernest Jones, there 
1S a regression, @ stepping back to a still earlier ps chological situation, a 
Situation of primary ‘narcissism, the fixation of the ibido or sex emotion 
energy upon the self—not sexual in the adult sense, of course, but relating 
to those earliest years, when the sexual instincts have no independent means 
Of finding satisfaction, but pro themselves up, as Freud says, against the 
selfpreservative instincts. fats ractice of guto-suggestion, according to 
Jones, the individual returns to this earliest stage concentrating upon the idea 
of himself. 


s A PROCESS OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


IL Avro-SuGGESTION A 
the narcissistic fixation ọn self which 


ut previously, à 
ced form of regressiop, and there- 


As I have pointed o 
uld be a pronoun 


this theory supposes W° 


fore pathological or degenerative. It would mean an impoverishment of 
the ego by the withdrawal of energy otherwise available to the individual. 
for getting into touch with the world around him. If this further develop- 


way of explaining auto-suggestion must be found. It is well to point out 
that, as denoting a form of psychotherapy, the term “ auto-suggestion ” is 


ment of function, Any regression to narcissism must also mean a stePR E 
back from a state of health to some form of illness. It may be urged tha 


ifferent from narcissistic 
ation and from the libido of the sexual instinct. The instinct of self 


m of energy, forming as sharp a contrast to the 
libido, as the “spirited principle” to the “ appetitive principle ” in Plato’s 
“se 2 ic 


olds that in the presence of the hypnotist the instinct of self-assertion is in 
abeyance. 


he wi u ttain directions, The 
leader who is going to move a nation must have a strong self-assertive 


Instinct, and be completely free from fear. If we look into the hs 
world we find that those leaders who have had the most shes of the 


s Power over 
+“ Science ‘and Personality,” Oxford, 1929, Chap, Xir, 
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aa followers have been those who have never shown the slightest flicker 
oe ear. If, later on, they have shown fear they have lost their prestige. 
apoleon lost his power over his public when he showed fear, or at least 
x give evidence of a sinking heart, before Moscow, though some students of 
apoleon say that he was falling even earlier than that, through the under- 
a processes in his own mind. Julius Cesar had power over his legions 
when they mutinied in Spain because, at the psychological moment, he 
peprared before them unarmed and made them a harangue. “In all these 
eh, the suggestion factor has nothing to do with the spirit of submission, 
her has it to do with self-assertion. The true leader wants followers self- 
assertive like himself; he leads them, not by inspiring in’them a feeling of 
car or merely blind submission, but a feeling of confidence in himself and in | 
resources. I am referring, of course, to groups enlisted for dangerous 
enterprises ; sheep are not dangerous ! 
I do not deny the importance of the instinct “of selfabasement or of 
subjection in relation to suggestion effects ; nor am I mixing up suggesti- 


ility with suggestion here. Suggestibility can be produced in many ways, 
not merely by inducing submission. When patients were hypnotized as a 
uries the hypnotist did not take up an 


sae of treatment of certain war inj 

tude of superiority towards them. All that was necessary was to arouse 

Confidence in their minds, a very different thing from the instinct of sub- 

ae A timid, panic-stricken crowd is no good to anybody, buta good 
er can make of a crowd a very powerful army, a nation, a race, which 


will alter the history of the world. It is of no use brushing that aside as 
There is no self-abasement in a people who 


Tegression or self-abasement. p 
themselves are anxious to achieve a certain end. They follow their leader 

cause they respect him, believe in him, and hope through him to achieve ; 
hot because they fear him. He enables them to believe in themselves. 
is followers. The 


Orcover, a lead finds that he has to follow hi 
a ea = tion of what a leader ought to 


ollowers project upon the leader their concep 

>e and heka to i that, or be superseded. Is that like the working of the 
instinct of submission? Yet it is suggestibility. Individuals are more — 
Suggestible in groups because there their more primitive instincts are given 

a chance of greater play- Professor McDougall himself elsewhere has 
explained why this happens, through what he calls the sympathetic induction 

oF emoti i i « each of the major instincts 1s 

motion Snemotional contagion, DECuse Me j tinct 

SO organized on its perceptual side that the expressions of the same instinct 
in other individuals are effective provocatives of the instinct in the perceiving _ 


individual.” 


OVERNING THE RESPONSE TO SUGGESTION 


Ihave said that the operation of any instinct will increase suggestibility. 
A panic-stricken person Wi respond vigorously to a suggestion of peril; an — 
angry person to a suggestion that he is being insulted ; a paranoiac, because 


IV. Factors G 


\ 
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of his suspiciousness, ma uickly be led to interpret any remarks or actions 
as dedel towards hineelf ; a jealous person may lend a willing Kei 
suggestions whereby his jealousy is inflamed to ungovernable fury. O ee 
under the influence of jealousy, responds to the suggestions of Iago, so ) 
the latter did.what he liked with the Moor (see especially Act III, scene 3 p 
and there is no question of any help from transference or any self aba a 
in that example. The main motive woes in Othello was a desire 
continue to believe in the faithfulness o 1062 aa 
her. Iago undermined that, and with it went Othello’s confidence in him 


‘self, so that Iago made him more and more suggestible and open to his 
innuendoes. , 


Not only individual instincts 
in relative dissociation from th 


dae : A 
rtimitive reactions. The leader o 
his influence in that way. 


ment or of an idea independently of logi 
acceptance. According to this defi 
according to reason we are acting ind 
we act independently of — 
acting according to suggestion. 


postulated by Freud nor the instinct of self 
abasement upon which McDoug, i i 


S, of special importance j 


that in the group 

g up eee the members Ead one 
ader, so that į the 

individual is bound in two directions, to his fellows Ree D “the lada 
Freud propounds an anthropological theory to explain how this situation 


his wife and to maintain his ideal of 
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arose in prehistoric times, in terms of “the father of the horde.” It is for the 
science of anthropology to pass final judgment on this theory. ` 


V. SYMPATHY AND FAITH 


There is here sketched out a theory of suggestion, distinct from Freud’s 
and from McDougall’s. Whereas Freud is content with the libido in its 
Widest sense to explain suggestion, and McDougall emphasizes the instinct 
of selfsubmission, I hold that a wider basis is needed. It is true that a glass 
of alcohol, various other drugs, emotional intoxication of different kinds, 
and perhaps the mere fact of being in a group will make an individual more 
suggestible. But the suggestion, Š hen it is made and the patient responds to 
it, is not necessarily due to any operation of the instinct of self-abasement. 
I have given suggestion treatment to many thousands of cases and their 
far as it has taken place, has not been due to the 


submissiveness of the patients to me. There are plenty of patients who come 
hypnosis follows, and there are others who 


Present day is proving 
- Activities on political grounds). His own unconscious is a 

with that of the roa especially the lower middle-class. 
An intellectual and independent-minded minority may be terrorized into 
silence or submission, but the majority of the nation follow such a leader 
because he evokes their faith and confidence. The same influence may be 
Seen at work at a meeting or great demonstration when a speaker touches 
Some chord, says something with which all agree. One sees all their heads 
moving forward, like a field. of corn under the influence of the wind. It is 
not because they are submissive ; it is because there is agreement 
of the unconscious, between the hypnotist, if one likes ta call him such, an 

e hypnotized. -And it is something like this that the patient expects in 


therapeutic suggestion. x í : l 

The possibility is not excluded, of course, that in hypnosis archaic 
affective tendencies and beliefs may come to the surface and make themselves 
elt. But therapeutic auto-suggestion goes much farther because it replaces 
the feeling of doubt and fear by a feeling of confidence. The result sug- 
gested can then occur, so far as it does not co! 
mental laws of nature, and can occur to a maxiMue egree. 
self-assertion (supported by its own distinctive form of energy, not by 
libido) may play a prominent part in bringing about a realization or actual- 
ization of the suggestion. I emphasize this instinct of self-assertion, because 

1 Hi i i in September, 1933- 

Hitler. This was written ae ey qualities 


Since then, this mediumistic 
medicine-man has revealed all the 
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it is not referred to in the literature of the subject as of importance in sugges- 
tion-effects, whereas, in my view, it is often of the utmost importance. We 
have only to look at history at the present time to realize this. 


But so far as treatment goes we have also to bear in mind the value of » 


faith—faith, which is a will to trust the noblest hypothesis. By an act of 
faith, by a venture in that direction, the integrated personality, with all its 
reserves of instinctive energy, may be made to fulfil more adequately the 
purposes towards which auto-suggestion is half-blindly pointing. The act 


or attitude of faith means a movement towards wholeness, not only of the 


mind in its narrower sense, but of the mind in its relationship to the totality 


of the universe, in which the individual believes, and which he believes to be 


‘ultimately spiritual and friendly. That complete fulfilment, which depends 


upon faith, may be led up to by suggestion treatment of different kinds, but 
it goes, of course, beyond suggestion treatment. 


VI. THE Group MOVEMENT 1 re 
A recent religious development has been the widely discussed “ Oxford’ 
Group Movement, or “‘ Buchmanism ” as it has been called, after its founder, 
Dr. Frank Buchman. The movement has a definite psychological back- 
ground, and its two fundamental methods, “ sharing ” and “ guidance 
(“sharing ° means the communal confession of sins, and “ guidance ” the 
awaiting by the individual of Divine guidance) 
psychology as well as at that of religion, for here are methods which are at 
root psychological, but not, necessarily immune from criticism because of 
that. I have been able to observe, 


in my personal contacts with this move- 
ment, the same mental processes at work in “ sharing ” that I have observed 


in the study of neurotic and hysterical patients for many years when under- 
taking some form or other of deep analysis. In all such deep analyses there 
is a process of (one-sided, not mutual as in the Groups) sharing between 
physician and patient, but it is a sharing which, even though it may not 
dispense with religious motivations and encouragements, does not pre-judge 
issues, or confuse them, or in any way condemn in advance. Its justification, 
indeed, is that it is scientific, concerned. with knowledge of the facts and 
removal of ills, before all'else. The criticism one may make of the Group 
Movement is that its sharing—its attempts at analysis—are sometimes neither 
sufficiently prolonged nor sufficiently deep, nor can one teally concede that 
for serious cases the atmosphere of revivalism is the appiest one. In 
analysis of the minds of others one often finds, after a brief experience, a 
increased sense of liberation and feeling of release due to a more or less 
superficial readjustment, but as-the analysis is carried deeper still unresolve 
difficulties are found in the unconscious which have to be dealt with if any 
permanent result is to be achieved. All trained analysts 


» to whatever school 
1 A full discussion of the psychological background of the Moy 


in Chap. XII of my “ Mind, Medicine and Metaphysics,” Oxford, Ore 


, must be judged at the bar of . 


ement will be found — 
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they belong, are unanimous in declaring that an adequate analysis requires 
many hours of investigation. : x - 
Moreover, sharing must mean “ transference,” and in the Group Move- 
ment the transference is uncontrolled and may therefore sometimes bring its 
own difficulties and drawbacks. The adequate management of transference 
in mental analysis calls for the greatest experience and skill. A brief analysis, 
broken off soon after it has begun, may do the individual harm rather than 
good by fixing him at a particular stage, and acting as a barrier to the deeper 
exploration of the no and further mental and religious development. 
What the Group Movement calls “ guidance » constitutes a still more 
Serious difficulty for the psychologist. Tt must be considered in relation to 
the well-understood mechanism of “ projection.” I do not doubt the 
existence of spiritual guidance, but in intuition, ‘upon which the Group 
Ovement relics, there is a natural as well as a supernatural element. 
. _ tuition is partly due to accumulated knowledge and insight stored in the 
unconscious. Especially may it derive from the foundations laid in a happy 
jn well nurtured childhood. ‘The impressions gree childhond mak 
Strain fee 2 daeina o Eni ae EA ` Equally, 
an unh mE Ba Or E eae $ ‘ntujitive basis, to the distress 
rie PY childhood may confuse or warp the intuitive basis, r 
Persons in later life. There is something more in intuition than regression 
fo a more primitive attitude to life, one a mits, but an experienced psycho- 
gist must take regression into account, particularly in judging the effects of 
Movements like the Group Movement. . 
b he Group Movement does not g0 deep enough. Its four desiderata— 
absolute honesty, unselfishness, purity, and love—cannot be acquired without 
Spiritual training, and in many cases without deep analysis. And those upon 
x om leadership falls would perhaps be the better for submitting to analysis 
“emselves, that they may understand the nature of the unconscious material 
With which they are dealing. To expect a radical and permanent change in 
a man after mutual confession at a “ house par ”? is more than psychological 
Science can allow. Much “ spade-work > and hours of isivestigation an 
Te-education are also needed. And there is always considerable danger in a 


Movement whose revivalistic tendencies are prone to encourage a form of 
there 


Spiritual exhibitionism not altogether unknown to psychotherapy. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these difficulties and grounds for criticism, biel 

ate great possibilities for good in the Group Movement. Indeed, if its 
_ Psychological foundations are deepened so as to bring it into line with the 
teachings of modern psychotherapy, its religious appeal on international and 
undenominational lines may yet help the world. Its meetings are character- 
ized by sincerity and Christian good-fellowship, and many have found help 
in their attendance. With normal or relatively normal people its methods 
arc generally adequate, and succeed in producing the spiritual spark which 
can be subsequently fanned into a steady fame. But with psychopathic cases 
(and forevery obvious psycho-neurotic case there are hundreds of border-line 

: D 
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cases with emotional instability who would drift or rush into a movement 
like this) the difficulties are great and the dangers by no means negligible. 


VII. Psycuorocy AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


explanation of suggestion. We may agree with Professor McDougall when 
he says that the crowd, in becoming organized and differentiated, becomes 
less and less at the mercy of mass sugges 


and more and more capable of following a high ideal and of working as an 


concepts. The present task of psycho! 
the facts and to reach an adequate h 
working of those facts: It has no ri 
that province, and to lay down rules 


| 


ear] 5 a z xo 
_ Carlier situations and tendencies, and relieving 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PEACE AND WAR? 


of aes modern times men in general have come to see that the working 
of ph ap mind is at least as complicated and as important as the working 
en forces. In the Middle Ages, indeed, pestilence and physical 
prayer a of all kinds were thought to be capable of being influenced by 
to ph sat entreaty, but we have long since discovered that plagues are due 
dks nie = causes and have to be dealt with by physical means on the basis of 
hea nowledge of the physical forces at work. There is still to-day, 
atm ra danger of thinking that the mind can be influenced, as a matter of 
a Sah routine, directly and immediately by high spiritual forces brought 
ea Pon it. This might well be so if the mind comprised only the 
Us, the Sy og which the individual has direct power. Unfortunately for 
sisting of the has its unavoidable background, its subterranean strata, con- 
Bre azo t erent of previous experiences and reactions originally deposited = 
fon 3 and continuing to act. Instead of the conscious mind comprising 
an oment to moment the whole mind, the unconscious mind has to be 
i A , holding as it does the traces of earlier progress, the legacy of 
of o yed problems, the mechanisms appropriate to quite different conditions 
ane from those in which the individual is now placed. 
ane hen, therefore, it is a question ofa change of mind or of heart, readjust- 
is necessary in the unconscious as well as in the conscious. 
Seat fact is apparent in all cases of nervous and mental illness. It is 
activi pepe now that an obsession is inexplicable in terms of cunscious 
ais one one. Earlier experiences have to be dealt with, and earlier modes 
ee. R considered and altered before the individual can be restored to 
ences mal. This is not a question merely of recalling certain past experi- 
es to the individual, but of reanimating earlier modes of mental reaction, 
Pater € the tension by allowing the 
well ae work them out and free himself from their after-effects. It is 
ffering from over-conscientious- 
have, in his unconscious, 
thless self-seeking and 
These tendencies have never been linked up 


individual to retrace his steps and recalling 


nim to the early stages, where he can work off these persisting antagonisms. 
f the analyst that in such cases the individual may 


bout his parents, nurse, Etc., but in talking it out 
LThe substance of a lecture delivered at Christ Church, Oxford, on Saturday, 


November 11, 1933, with a more recent supplement. 
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the reaction brings relief, and a process of involution begins, so that these old 
irritations, which were like unhealed wounds, trouble him no more. | 

That is how culture has proceeded. The more primitive tendencia 
which themselves were the product of evolution in relation to the needs o. 
an earlier environment, become involuted, in the same way as normally, on. 
the physical plane, does the vermiform appendix, once a useful organ for the 
digestion of cellulose, but now a vestigial relic. The trouble arises in certain 
cases because this mental involution is not complete. Instead of involuting, 
the process continues, though in a state of repression, and this repression i 
to be released and the whole thing faced out in the open before the norm 
change can proceed and sublimation occur. In mental development the 
primitive tendencies which have served their purpose in the past have been 
directed to higher ends, or sublimated, but such new direction cannot take 
place so long as the tendency is in a state of repression. f 

It follows that any short cut in the treatment of a case, for example, 0 
obsessional neurosis simply means a superficial pacification, with the represse 
tendencies still at work—battened down under hatches; it is true, but 
hammering at the door—and if merely the symptoms are removed, say by 
suggestion, the individual will remain maladapted in other ways. The only 
way in which repressed energy can be adequately dealt with is along the path 
of release and sublimation. 

If that is true of the psycho-neurotic, what of the normal person? Iam 
not denying that there is such a thing as the normal, and, moreover, that the 
normal is generically different from the abnormal. We must have an ide 
of normality whereby to measure abnormality. Actual experience shows, 
however, that no person is completely normal. In everyone a certat 
amount of abnormality exists, due to disturbances in the development of his 
life, and in many cases to hereditary tendencies which have been handed on 
to him as a result of disturbed developmenit in the race. In every case when 
analysis is carried out primitive tendencies are discovered that have not been 
adequately sublimated. They still remain in a state of repression, and sO 

Ong as a state of repression continues they will manifest themselves in 
consciousness in the form of some vague symptom, some distortion of the 
conscious mind. When these difficulties are of more recent date, an 


due to definite experiences that the individual may easily remember, 
they are called complexes. We all say of our friends, though rarely of 
ourselves, that they are suffering from complexes due to unfortunate past 
experiences. 


But these simple complexes are only a small part of the trouble that is 
dealt with by deep analysis. Deep analysis goes very much farther back, and 
deals not only with more recent memories, or memories even of childhood 
days, but with experiences dating from within the first Year or two of life, 
and it is there that discoveries have been made by the analytic school which 
are of importance to us and of no slight bearing on the Question of peace as 
between men and between nations. Ob pea 
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Freud believes that love—"Eows—is essentially linked up in its develop- 
ment with an opposite tendency, that love and hate involve one another. 
A certain amount of aggression is linked up with love, and the fusion or 
combination of the two, which is called sadism, can show itself in all sorts of 
indirect ways later on. Instead of being directed towards an external object 

~ It can be directed to the individual himself in the form of masochism, involv- 
ing self-torture, selfhumiliation, self-depreciation—a athological tendency. 
Freud himself has evolved a special anthropological theory of the develop- 
ment of the family and the clan in terms of a horde, with a primitive father 
exacting obedience and affection from his descendants, and provoking 
through his reliance on forceful methods a revolution in which the sons 
combine together to murder their father but meanwhile suppress their feel- 
ings. It is an extreme theory, set out in two of Freud’s books, namely, 

Totem and Taboo” and “ Group Psychology and the Analysis of the 
Ego.” The evidence, it seems to me, is somewhat inadequate, and, in any 
case, the theory should be judged by the anthropologists, especially those who 

ave psychological training. 

Whether one pays any-attention to that particular theory or not, all who 
Carry out analysis agree in finding very strong aggressiveness and hostility in 
the depths of dohia mind, linked up closely with other tendencies. 

ur problem as psychologists is to find out how these primitive tendencies 
can get adequate sublimation. Jf there is just a harmonizing on the surface 
et the mind these deep tendencies are left unaffected, to surge up again under 
Special conditions. : Feelings of peace an loving-kindness, a quite valid love 
and affection, may exist side by side with hostile tendencies below the level 
Of the conscious, and such tendencies may reveal themselves even in the most 
Saintly persons. Sometimes they are manifested in a delusion of persecution ; 
these people feel that others are against them, working them ill. When 
anyone declares that, although he himself has peaceful intentions, he is being 
Persecuted and the world is against him, the psychologist immediately thi 
o£ something hostile and aggressive in the person making the declaration, 
Something which he is hiding from himself, but which, until it is brought out 
and released, will prevent him from a just and adequate view of the world 
Outside, ; 
The aggressive tendency may be merely i € 
OF getting on in the world. The individual looks upon his competitors as 
his enemies, disliking them when they thwart him. But the same tendency 
May come up in almost any direction. No one can read the history of 
religious movements without realizing that many of those who have 
Persecuted others for their faith have been indulging in a primitive aggressive- ~ 
. Ness although certain that they. were doing God's work ; SO, too, have been 
the persecuted. This whole matter of persecution is a psychological problem 


of the utmost importance. 
These fundamental ma 


Psychological consideration O: 


a desire for self-aggrandisement, 


tters seem to me an essential preliminary to a 
f the question of peace as between nations. As 
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i xhibit 
we saw at the beginning of the European war, a whole nation may e 
signs suggestive of paranoia, imagining itself ringed round by er and 
intent on breaking through in order to attain a free national life. Sim A 
cases of a paranoid tendency are seen amongst intelligent and otherwise a 
normal persons. It shows itself in great self-assertion, intense egon É 
ruthless desire for power, megalomania. Anyone who gets a touc Be 
megalomania may have to pay the penalty by feeling that people are co 
bining against him, although 
delusions of persecution ; h 1 Ja 
person can stand against him alone, but that a number must combine to 


so, and that they are combining. I think that the paranoiac as we know him 
in medicine always has a herditary 


without a bad family history, and 


cured. Kraepelin defined paranoia as “ die aus inneren Ursachen erfolgende, 
schleichende Entwickl i 


systems, das mit vollkommener Erhaltung dêr Klarheit im Denken, Wollen 
und Handeln cinhergeht ; ?”—“ the insidi 
causes, of a lasting unshakable delusi 
complete preservation of clearness i 


ing, willing and acting. 
Seventy per cent of the cases are men, and repr 


essed homosexuality appears 
Freud explains the me 
ality. But the paranoi 
time or another, if we are honest 
assertive instinct play a very large | 
enlightened they hide this self-assertive- 


with ourselves. The reactions to the self. 

part in our lives, Jf individuals are 

ness, even from themselves, but below the surface it Operates strongly, and 
is more dangerous repressed than manifest. Itis the repressed 


harm in social relations, Its gives 
er of behaviour implying envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness, 


Within the Boundaries of any single nation we find a 
element of co. 


d strong and growing 
-operation between people with com 


plementary aims, between 
crafts, schools of thought. 
dency to the development 


erg’s “Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhun- 
first is a psychological docu: i 


n verkörperte Glaube, dass das 
e alten Sakramente ersetzt uni 
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the second a statement of the philosophical and cultural background of the 
Nazi movement, with its doctrine of Blut und Boden (blood and soil). We 
see here a gradual organization of forces which has led directly to open war, 
as could be foreseen since 1933. Different ideals of social organization co- 
exist in Europe, and some sort of harmony will have to be achieved. The 
background of history has also to be borne in mind. It may be argued that 
One might say, at a particular instant, certain people having got certain 
Possessions, “ We will stop here, abandon the methods we ea hitherto 
used to obtain and maintain these things, cry ‘Pax’ and settle down.” 
‘From the point of view of world progress and psychology such an attitude 
has its own difficulties. The existence of a true League of Nations, support- 
ing international law and striving for international justice, seems to be a 
psychological necessity, if war is to be avoided in the future ; or a form of 
Federal Union, with partial surrender of national sovereignty, may prove to 
be the more efficient solution of the war problem. 

_ We have to look at this whole matter as the psychotherapist looks at the 
individual patient. When a patient comes to the consulting-room he is 
encouraged to talk as fully as possible, to reveal himself, to open up the 
conflict that is within him: If, as would rarely happen, the patient had an 
attack of mania during that experience, the psychotherapist would not at 
once cast him into a padded room and put him ina strait-waistcoat, he would 
take steps to have him looked after adequately in a nursing home until the 
attack had subsided, and would keep in touch with him, and learn what were 
the mental forces which had been at work in the attack. He would not 
regard it as an unpleasant interlude which must be forgotten, but he would 
say that the patient was unsafe to be sent out into the world until it was 
understood by both of them how the attack came on, what forces produced 
it and how a recurrence of it can be avoided. That is a parallel of what is | 

appening in world politics to-day. 

‘We must deal with these cases from the point of view of cause and effect. 
In the individual patient we trust much to vis medicatrix natura, the tendency 
of the mind to get back to a normal state of equilibrium. The analyst 
Prepares the way for that to operate by encouraging the patient to step back 
to earlier events and to sublimate his suppressed energies. 

So it is with nation in relation to nation. Everyone now realizes that 
true peace is not just absence of war. Itisa positive thing, which has to find 
its place in organized society. One great difficulty at the present day is that 
there have been different ideals of social organization which would inevitably 
conflict. Another great difficulty was the resurgence of political and 
€conomic nationalism in certain aggressively minded states. From the 
Point of view of the psychologist we must recognize that conflicts may come 


überwunden hat.” —“ To-day there awakes a new faith : the myth of the blood, the 
faith that with the blood is defended also the divine essence of men in general, a faith 
embodied in the clearest knowledge that Nordic blood represents that mystery which 
has replaced and supplanted the old sacraments.” 
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and indeed are bound to come, and that the way to meet them is not to Be 
them but to transcend them. In the individual when there is oa co a - 
one does not support one side against the other, but one eni ig a 
understand the opposing forces at work, and to lead the patient to a if 
mental activity which includes both sides, and so to resolve the con ee oa 
we analyse the patient we can give him a chance of sublimation, i.e. e a 
tion of his primitive energies towards an end that is in harmony wi note 
highest eeeonead therefore also in harmony with the highest aspira 

ose around him. F À 
Es ae essence of the psychologist’s message here is that all a eg Te 
are acting as representatives of states and dealing with one another s ba 
understand their own real motives. A certain amount of analysis wou. 
benefit the leaders of the nations. They would be made aware of the fore 
at work in their own unconscious as well as in their conscious minds. : 
seems to me not an absurd suggestion—it is one made by Dr. Edward gar 
in his book entitled “ War, Sadism, and Pacifism ”—that the leaders of a 


nation should know deep psychology and be aware of the mental forces at 
work below the surface. Even when the besi 


in council and negotiate with 

feelings are apt to well Up Not co: 
which confronts them. It is an 
than mere prejudice,—for no highl 
is Becjodiced, or if he is, he ou 


pens can deflect judgment and cause unintentional misunderstanding, and 
if we say—as I think we shall all present i 


again it is acclaimed (metaphorically speaking 
within us. To some, no doubt, there arises a picture of mutilation, captivity, 
painful death, but the majority forget these sha 

The factor of fear is no great deterrent. The 
courage, which was poured forth like water dur: 


ing the Great War, and, © 
course, the propagandist sees to it that that courage is inci 


course recognized and legitimate forms of national 
resistance, 


_ Here I am concerned only-to urge the claims of psychology as a solid 
Science which has made achievements for civilization, and to justify the 
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_ prophecy that the people of the next generation will respect psychology as 
they now respect physics and chemistry and all the other sciences which 
give us command over physical nature. Psychology in the same way will 
give us command over mental nature, exceeding beyond imagination our 
power at the present time. It will work partly through giving us leaders 
in every domain—Church and State and the professions—who understand 
themselves an fond. ‘ 
__ Inaddition to that, it will give us an ideal of child guidance far transcend- 
ing anything we hold at present. We analysts constantly hear almost 
incredible stories from our patients of ill-treatment in their early years, of the 
blind ignorance and cruelty of nurses and others around them. Such treat- 
ment can play a great part in twisting and distorting the mind, and the 
individual compensates in all sorts of ways for those early experiences, per- 
haps paying the price in the form of queer personal characteristics, eccentri- 
cities, and the like, but all unfortunately in the direction of lowering the 
mental energy, distorting the judgment, and deflecting decision at important 
moments. 
It may be wondered why, with all these influences at work, the world is 
getting on as well asit is. ‘ You analysts,” it may, be said, “ try to make our 
flesh creep, but we have got on all right up till now without analysis.” - 
Have we? War after war has occurred, quarrels are constantly going on in 
one or other direction, and the amount of social and family discord that 
could easily be avoided with adequate understanding is-still absurdly great. 
As for talking about the ofal of civilization, we are only beginning to 
get civilized. We are beginning at last to see the posse of organizing 
life in such a manner as to bring true happiness to the individual. Like the 
'ysterical patient, we have been standing in our own light. We have to face 
the situation as realists, and understand the psychological forces at work. 
ere is explosive material in every one of us which can cause tremendous” 
trouble and distort things in all sorts of ways. It has been said that moral 
isarmament (sometimes called moral rearmament) must precede physical 
isarmament and can alone make the latter possible. My contention is that 

Esychological disarmament is more fundamental still and must be achieved 
efore world-peace can be assured. 

It must not be thought that I wish to encourage the tendency to apply 

tough-and-ready explanations to psychological phenomena. In speaking 
tom the psychological point of view, the ideas in my mind are those of 
Normal, not Satchel psychology, and I have only drawn illustrations 
tom pathological cases because they emphasize special points in the 
argument. 

__ We can regard the whole world as an arena of warring mental forces, of 
hidden conflict. It will not reach peace TEET by surface adjustments or 
agreements, but only by a deep analysis followed by a process of sublimation 
wherein the ideals of different nations may combine in the one ideal—a super- 
national ideal of free cultural and spiritual development of all human beings, 


— 
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whatever their nationality, 


each within his own national sphere and 
environment, 1 


PARANOIA AND PARANOID TENDENCIES 1 


In view of the paranoid nature of war fever, 


to turn to expert accounts of paranoia and the paranoid emperan 
Dr. Adolf Meyer regards the paranoiac personality as one showing eras 
of psychopathic development. According to his description, which 


$ = f rect 
become almost a classic, “ Paranoiac developments go with formally cor 


conduct and grasp but inability to adapt the personal trend of thought and 


elaboration and attitude to the facts. We thus see the following grades o 
developments : T- 


(a) Feeling of uneasiness, 


or war psychosis, it is helpful 


tendency to brooding, rumination and 
sensitiveness, with inability to correct the notions and to make concessions: 
Paranoiac constitution and paranoiac moods. r 
9 Appearance of dominant notions, suspicions or ill-balanced aims. 
(c Fal 


a z = iza- 
5c interpretations with self-reference and tendency to systemati 
tion, without or with 


d) Retrospective or hallucinatory falsifications, etc. ate 
(e) Megalomania developments or deterioration or intercurrent ac 
episodes. 
(f) At any period anti-so 
lack of adaptability and 


sonality on logical grounds and reasonin, 

with inadequate realization of need o; 
The above account is a desci í Bae 

the explanation of Patanoiac symptoms, we find the most lucid and origina 

account in Profe: i 

an Autobiographical Account 

case], republished in his ‘ 


contradictions of the 
indeed that they exhaust all the possible 
could be formulated ” (P- 448). It is of course through the well-known 
Freudian mechanisms of repression, and the return of the repressed in the form of 
symptoms, that the contradictions Occur. Let it suffice for Our purpose tO 
quote his explanation of delusions of Persecution along these lines. The 
* This is a supplementary section, Teprinted from My recent bi “ d the 
ee Conditions of Peace,” A. & C. Black, Ltd., 2nd Raition? OR 80-4- 
2 “ The Modern Treatment of Nervous and i 2 


Mental iseases,” edi AL 
White and S. E. Jeliffe, Vol. I, pp. 620, 621. London, SAW 


J » Henry Kim; ton, - 
* Hogarth Press and the Institute of Psycho-Analysis, ok don s a 1913 


S as 
anoia can all be represented 
I (a man) love him (a man), an 
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contradiction of the above-mentioned proposition would run, “I do not 
love him—I hate him.” Freud writes on this : “ This contradiction, which 
could be expressed in no other way in the unconscious, cannot, however, 
become conscious to a paranoiac in thisform. ‘The mechanism of symptom- 
formation in paranoia requires that internal perceptions, or feelings, shall be 
teplaced by external perceptions. Consequently the proposition “I hate 
im’ becomes transformed by projection into another one: ‘He hates 
(Persecutes) me, which will justify me in hating him.’ And thus the un- 
conscious feeling, which is in fact the motive force, makes its appearance as 
ough it were the consequence of an external perception : ‘J do not love 
m hate: him, BECAUSE HE PERSECUTES ME.’ 
Observation leaves room for no doubt that the persecutor is someone 
who was once loved” (p. 449): 
_ After explaining delusions of jealousy and erotomania along analogous 
lines as other forms of contradiction of the proposition “I love him, 
Professor Freud deals with’a fourth kind of contradiction, viz. one which 
rejects the proposition as a whole. “J do not love at all—I do not love 
anyone.’ Freud remarks: “ Since, after all, one’s libido must go some- 
where, this proposition seems to be the psychological equivalent of the 
Proposition : ‘love only myself? So that this kind of contradiction would 
Slve us megalomania, which we may regard as a sexual over-estimation of the 
ego and may thus set beside the over-estimation of the love-object with 
which we are already familiar” (p. 451)- i 
Megalomania is of an infantile nature, and represents a regression OF a step 
back from sublimated homosexuality to the infantile stage of narcissism (or 
fixation of libido upon the ego). h z 
Freud explains tlie mechanism of projection very clearly in the following 
words: “ An internal perception is suppressed, and, instead, its content, 
after undergoing a certain degree of distortion, enters consciousness in the 
form of an external perception. In delusions of persecution the distortion 
Consists in a transformation of affect ; what should have been felt internally 
as love is perceived externally as hate” (p- 452)- 
If we accept the Freudian view that even in the normal heterosexual 
Person there exists a residual homosexual constituent of the libido which has 
followed the path of sublimation but is capable of de-sublimation and regres- 
sion, the above explanation may not seem too improbable even for cases of 
temporary paranoid states and attitudes which may’ arise individually and 
collectively at times of emotional stress and national or international crisis. 
But quite apart from this special Freudian theory of paranoia, which may 
be regarded by some psychiatrists as too extreme and too restricted in its 
applicability to cover all types of cases, 2 study of paranoid states of mind 
throws much light upon the psychology of international conflict, especially 
in its opening, pre-war state with its fear of “ encirclement, fear of attack, 
spy-mania,” and rapid surging-Up of mass-emotion in response to propa- 
ganda. The arousal of the spirit of aggressiveness calls out, by the 
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mechanism of “ projection,” the thought and fear of ageression from i 
potential enemy, and the emotional reactions are magnified a thousandfol 
by mob hysteria. Organization and firm discipline can keep these feelings 
within bounds and direct them to useful and orderly activities. 

Unfortunately the paranoid tendency may, in certain circumstances, be 
psychologically highly contagious, and I cannot conceive a more terrible 
situation in international affairs than that in which an aggressive and 
ambitious paranoiac, firmly and fanatically entrenched in his delusional 

- system, should achieve leadership of a powerful and warlike nation and _ 
infect his immediate subordinates with an aggressive paranoid tendency 
aiming at world-domination. 

Since the delusional system of the paranoiac may be accompanied or 
followed, in the course of its development, by megalomania and even by 
messianic feelings, “ with complete preservation of clearness in thinking, 
willing and acting ” (Kraepelin, see P- 150, above), it will be realized how 
dangerous a clever and practical-minded aranoiac might be. _ : 

In the stage of international conflict when war is imminent, both sides 
develop a paranoid tendency which increases in intensity like the electrical 
potential-difference between Opposing thunder-clouds, until the lightning 
leaps across and hell is let loose, with all the primitive forces of human nature 
striving for victory. 

In his historic speech at Washington on April 14, 1939, to the board of 
the Pan-American Union, President Roosevelt used these words: “There 
is no fatality which forces the Old World towards new catastrophes. Men 
are not prisoners of fate. They are only prisoners in their own minds. 
They have within themselves the ower to become free at any moment. 

“ Only a few days ago the hel of a great nation referred to his country 
as a prisoner in the Mediterranean. A little later another Chief of State, on 
learning that a neighbour country had agreed to defend the independence of 
another neighbour, characterized that agreement as a threat, as an encircle- 
ment. Yet there is no such thing as encirclement, or threatening, oF 
imprisoning any peaceful nation by other peaceful nations,” 

A nation that has become paranoid is “ a prisoner in its own mind.” 


We a A for reasons fully set out in the two Government 
publications : (1) “ Documents concerning 


x tember 3, 1939,” d. 6106 + 
and (2) “ Final Report by the Right Honourable Sir Nevils eee 


ile Hend .M.G. 
on the Circumstances leading to the Termination of his Mission t et a : 
1939,” Cmd. 6115. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Offi 


» it was ipi the 
Nazi Government and especially by its leader Herr Hitler, with ie ee by aa 
Paranoid tendencies of mind and his use of a broadened Strategy of « 4 Belo gical 
Weapons” (geistige Kampfmittel) in international disputes. Only for ae sons was 
the outbreak of war, inevitable. Only when the Nazi regime comes to ee dan 
the German nation returns to sanity and self-government will there b z en ae 
Europe. The following chapter, on “ The Psychology of Modern Ĝ e Teal peac 


: i e: > is there- 
fore a natural and essential supplementation of our Present discusion a” is the: 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MODERN GERMANY + 


Just as it was said by Edmund Burke that one cannot indict a whole 
Panon, so it may be rightly contended that one cannot speak of the psycho- 
ogy ofa nation as one speaks of the psychology ofan individual. Neverthe- 
hd the course of history of a nation and its type of social structure do tend to 
reo and encourage certain types of mental outlook and emotional 
emperament among its individual members which, in the average, may 
express a general trend in national character, and, in times of mass move- 
ments and popular upheavals, may manifest a sort of collective personality 
that has its own reality and unitary effectiveness. Only in this sense does 
oa feel justified in passing any opinion on the psychology of Germany, and, 
ot greater diffidence, in attempting any truly scientific study of the 

em, 


I. A PROBLEM IN PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
nstituting a problem in psycho- < 
I have one qualification at least 
that I visited Germany in my youth and 
and to like most of them as individuals, 
and learnt to feel attraction and admiration for much in their cultural life, 

When I was a young 
years ago, struggling 
ally that of Hegel !) while also studying 


c language and came to 


realize hove was the contribution of intellectual and artistic Germany to 


modern civilization, and yet how different 
own in many matters of ordinary life. A 
empire and determined to underestimate an 

isplace us, if she could. Nevertheless, as in 
capable of the most cordial and unprejudiced feelings towards us English- 
Men. One was faced with the great roblem of group mentality, and the 
Influence of the group upon the individual—the ¢hief psychological problem 


which faces us to-day- 
Here it is very impor 
clever, but it is better to be right, 
ecause I am anxious not to say anyt 
ychological Society, meeting at Oxford on 


tant to avoid too much theorizing- Itis good to be 
and if I am rather halting in my speech it is 
hing which can be shown to be untrue 


A ZA paper read before the British Ps 
pril 9, 1943- Y 
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and even ridiculous when read after the war is over. We must avoid being 
unduly influenced by mere propaganda. Propaganda, of course, is necesan 
in war-time. Nothing must be done or said to interfere with that impa 
arm of the forces. But if we are to take a detached and scientific view, then 
We must put aside propaganda as far as we are able to do so. 


Il. A VOICE FROM A Century Aco 


May I place at the forefront of what I have to say a quotation foa 
a very great German writer, Heinrich Heine, author of the most pop za 
of all German songs, the “ Lorelei,” who spent the last twenty or ae 
years of his life as an exile in Paris because he could not endure cert re. 
characteristics of the German temperament. In 1834 Heine wrote ei, 
cerning German philosophy that it was an important matter affecting he 
whole human race. “ Our remote descendants,” he said, “ will be t 
first to be able to decide whether we are to praise or to blame for having 
first worked out our philosophy and after that our revolution. 

“ The German revolution [he goes on) 


] will not prove any milder or gentler because 
it was preceded by the Kanti: 


tian Kritik, by the transcendental idealism of sacha 
even by the philosophy of nature. These doctrines served to develop revolution 
forces that only await their time to 


break forth and to fill the world with terror ani 
with awe... . 


t ; š 5 ; < moved 
“ For if the hand of the Kantian smites strong and sure because his heart is mo 


e 
by no traditional reverence, if the Fichtean courageously defies every danger bei 
for him it simply does not exist in reality, so will the philosopher of nature be frig up 
‘in that he allies himself with the primitive powers of nature, being able to conjure Y 
the daemonic forces of old Germanic pantheism ; and then there will awake in 4883 
that old joy of battle which we find among the ancient Germans, the spirit which 
not fight in order to destroy or conquer, but simply for the sake of fighting. 


Heine goes on to say that the fairest merit 
some degree subdued that brutal Germanic jo i 
destroy it ; and when the cross, that restraining talisman, fell to pieces, ther 
would break forth again the ferocity of the old combatants : 


“The old stone gods will then arise from the forgotten ruins and wipe from their 
eyes the dust of a thousand years, and at last Thor 


with his giant hammer will leap alo! 
and he will shatter the gothic cathedrals,” 


of Christianity is that it has in 
y of battle, though it could not 


The German poet warns the people of his adoption to be on their guard : 


“Smile not at my counsel, at the counsel of a dreamer, who v ou against 
Kantians, Fichteans, and philosophers of nature. Smile not at the phatay xe Sa who 
anticipates in the realm of reality the same revolution that has taken place in the realm 
of intellect. The thought precedes the deed as the lightning the thunder, German 
thunder is of true German character ; it is not very nimble and it tumbles along slowly: 
But come it will, and when you hear a cra such as never before has been heat 
in the world’s history, then know that at last the German thunderbolt has fallen. 
this commotion the eagles will drop dead from the skies an, 


d the lions in the farthest 
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ee of Africa will bite their tails and creep into their royal lairs. There will be 
yed in Germany a drama compared with which the French revolution will seem 


ut an innocent idyll.” 


h He tells the French that they have more to fear from a freed Germany 
an from the entire Holy Alliance with all its Croats and Cossacks. “ For, 


in the first place, they do not love you in Germany.” 


was n, I heard a young Old-German assert that it 
ia eas to be revenged on France for Conradin of Hohenstaufen, whom you 
orget ed at Naples. Doubtless you have long since forgotten that. ` We, however, 
there nothing: You sce, then, that whenever we have a mind ‘to quarrel with you 
Hap will be no lack of valid grounds. In any case I advise you to be on your guard. 
Rare what may in Germany - - - be you ever armed, remain quietly at your 

ae your weapons in your hands. I mean it well with you, and I was seized with 
nay when I heard it said lately that your Ministry proposed to disarm France.” + 


that was written not in 1934 but in i 


u 
Once in a beer-cellar at Goettingen 


e seems only necessary to add that 


I. HISTORICAL. INTRODUCTION 


ds I turn now very briefly to a historical introduction to this paper. When 
oes modern Germany begin? I think the change is very epee to the 


Storical eye in the time of Frederick the Great. Many people would agree 


Wi . 7 
th that view, even if they were not pre ed to accept Macaulay’s valua- 


: ar 

eae of Frederick as the greatest king who tnd in modern times succeeded by 
ght of birth to a throne. It was through the advances made by the army, 

oe H (though without battle) in the reign of his father, Frederick William I, 
ad then in his own, that, so to speak, the joy of battle, as Heine calls it, 


returned to the Germans. They realized to the full what fighting meant 
d by the 


an 3 z : 
d could do. All the mystical element in their nature was arouse 


neroj . £ > : ¢ 5 
Toism of their brave king facing a world in arms with practically no 


Hee of success, and yet holding fast to his ill-gotten gains (Silesia) 
oughout the seven years of war, and winning through to ultimate victory. 
ti S put the seal on their militarism and their readiness to accept regimenta- 
on to the utmost for the sake of national success. 
Pete episode in their history left a deep impression on the German 
D on. By the German nation I mean primarily Prussia. It is necessary 
remember that, in respect of both area and population, Prussia is nearly 


Wi * The passage from Heine appears in the original in “ Deutschland ” in “ Sämmtliche 
i erke ” (Hamburg, 1885, vol. vii, pp- 138-42). An excellent translation was given 
the “ New Statesman and Nation ” (1940, XIX, P- 770). The passage is given in 


English in full in Rohan Butler’s book, «The Roots of National Socialism, 1783-1933,” 
Mr. Butler’s book is of great value as a condensed 


‘aber & Faber, 1941; pp- 284-86)- i > 
ut accurate summary of the views of outstanding German philosophers, historians 
One’s sole criticism would be that it is not fully 


pu others during the past 150 years- c ou 
epresentative of the better side of German intellectual and political development during 


at period. 
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two-thirds of Germany. Immanuel Kant, the greatest of philosophers, was 
himself a Prussian, but although Heine in the extracts I have quoted is E 
severe on Kant, I do not think the latter can properly be arraigned. The 
“villains of the piece,” however, on the philosophical side, with their 
doctrine of folk unity and self-sufficiency, and national self-centredness, were 
his one-time students, Johann Gottfried Herder and Johann Gottlieb Fichte, 
the latter a'Saxon, not a Prussian. But these and other thinkers of the time, 
whatever their place of birth, all looked to Prussia for political inspiration, 
even while aspiring to a wider unity of the whole German nation, an 
deploring the barrack-room and parade-ground uniformity of the northern 
kingdom. There was an attempt at Prussian reconstruction along mom 
liberal lines in the years 1807-13, under K. A. von Hardenberg and Ko k 
Freiherr vom Stein (who was strongly influenced by British ideas of s¢ a 
government), with Ernst Moritz Arndt as the “ publicist ” of the movema $ 
but that failed because of the innate tendency of the Germans to wors ra ‘ 
power as such, and to believe that if power succeeds it must be right. Th 
idea that might is right lies deep in the German nature. It can be Be 
back to earlier times, but it was certainly making itself felt at the end of t ne 
eighteenth century. It was working below the surface in the unconscious 
(if one must use that term), though showing itself also all-too consciously. 
Goethe and Schiller, into whose era, as into that of Kant, Frederick the 


Great survived, though he was not of it, were the great literary leaders te 
German thought, and Friedrich Hölderlin was the great lyrical poet of A 
close of that period. Goethe was a liberal and somewhat of an inter 
nationalist.? Schiller? was more nationalist in temperament and arous? 
the patriotic fervour of the Germans. Hölderlin, the German Pindar, 
worked for a cultural synthesis of Hellenism, Christianity and Germaniy, 4 
Tt must always be remembered that at this time Germany had not Yer — 
become an integrated nation. There were upwards of three hundred petty 
German states in the centre of Europe, and they needed some kind of unifica 


tion. That unification came about later than our own, and if we are tempte 


ih ies cle ee : e 
to adopt a superior air with regard to the Germans and to think that we ss 
not like those people, we should remember that our own national synthes 


“3 Kant called Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre “ a wholly untenable system ” (ein gänzlich 
unhaltbares System) (Intelligenzblatt der Allgemeinen Literaturzeitung, No. 109, 1799% 
Fichte’s book, “Der geschlossene Handelsstaat ? ( The Closed Commercial State ) 
(1800), was the complete antithesis of Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” and con- 
tained practically all the illiberal conceptions of modern Nazi economics, such 35 
economic self-sufficiency of the state, a blocked Currency, state barter, a planne 
economy, living space, and cultivated nationalism, Nevertheless, Fichte Basta great 
philosophical thinker, and so sora: Herder: th xd 

Z Goethe said: “ How co » to whom only culture and F atters 
of importance, ever have hated the French ? ? (To Ecbetniaan Seen paced 

® It was Schiller who first wrote : World history is the world’s co; Ei judgment 
(“ Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht ”), quoted by Hegel urt of judg, 


7 ae ‘bute 
to him. d often attri 


” 
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oie earlier. If we do not like the concept of Deutschheit (Germanity) 
ee ibs salutary to recall episodes in our own. history : how Queen Eliza- 
ka » for example, was proud to tell her people that she was mere English 
t “ merely English,” as a reporter of a lecture of mine once made me 
say). It was the same spirit to which appeal was made by Cromwell who 
pected his followers at a difficult time by reminding them, “ for we are 
Englishmen.’ The Germans were indeed showing sound psychological 
a although their psychology was instinctive, perhaps, rather than 
Deut hi They felt that the experience of Deutschheit and the conception of 
Oa schtum were essential if they were to become a unified nation, and they 
ee o become a unified nation for economic as well as for other reasons. 
rru j 


JS 2 IV. - Tur RISE OF RACIALISM 


The sporadic manifestations of anti-semitism since the time of the » 
eo have a connexion with this German urge towards national ant 
und, unity. Anti-semitism in more systematic form broke out in Prussia 
= cr the influence of Von der Marwitz, the leader of the Junkers at the 
aac of the nineteenth century. His reason for pursuing that policy 
aa $ a he looked on the Jews as constituting a state ‘within a state. 
Ai a ered that it was impossible to have a strong state. if anothet state wit 
a different racial origin, different ideals and emotional attitudes were 
included within it. That is one of the reasons for anti-semitism, but it is a 
reason of which the Jew may feel proud. Anyone who sets out to break the 
| ews, said Nietzsche, should think twice, and three times, and then should not 
attempt it. Hitler has set out to do it, and he is going to be smashed. 
There are many reasons why he is going to be smashed, but that is one © 
em, 
q I have dwelt upon this earlier phase of German history in order to make 
car how deeply implanted is racialism in the German mind. It was not 
fred Rosenberg, or intellectual lightweights like him, who peng in that 
Conception. It was Herder and Fichte at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and non-Germans like Gobineau and H. S. Chamberlain later on. One 
Must except Hegel, who was rather contemptuous of the Volk idea. Feral 
clieved in “ the absoluteness of the State as such” (“die Absolutheit des, 
taates an sich”) and in its supreme power.t He held also that all its 
Citizens should be required to 3 i 
Integrating factor in the state, implanting a sense of 
Men’s minds” (E Philosophy of Right,” § 270, Eng. trans. by T. M. Knox, 
P. 168, Oxford University Press, 1942). This reminds us that the present 
Situation in Germany is one in which formal religion has been excluded from 
Mundane affairs and something else set in its place. The talisman, to quote 


1 The fact that Alfred Rosenberg refers to Hegel only three times in his “ Mythus J 
© , des Zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts » (SS. 287; 525» $27), and on each occasion in a hostile 


and disparaging way, 1 significant on this point. 


x 


M 
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Heine again, has fallen to pieces, and the old stone gods have arisen. m 
exaltation of spirit which finds its natural expression in religion canno la 
denied, and, if the attempt is made to do so, it will find some more primi ve 
outlet—in the case of the individual in superstition and an nee 
narcissism, and in the case of the state in a primitive tribalism and an infla! a 
ofits world claims. In either case, individual or national, it may lead to so j 
form of megalomania, with an outburst of crude lust for power and wo: A 
domination. 

ppening in Germany under the influence of 3 
long line ofeminent thinkers during the past 150 years. HercI woa 
Kant {who would otherwise be the first of this line), and I think that E 
to Kant” might well be again a rallying cry for philosophy, I do ais d 
that Kant was religious in the dogmatic sense. His philosophy, in ity: a 
aroused the declared Opposition of adherents of historical Chante 
But, although he was never carried away by sentiment, he had 2 en” 
religious foundation for all his thinki g- His book “Zum Ewigen Frie: ‘n 
(Perpetual Peace) showed that he disapproved of war, in this respect beine 
complete opposition to his philosophic contemporaries an ae di 
Herder, Fichte, Hegel, Ranke, Treitschke, Lamprecht, Bernhardi 


pas ishe 
Naumann, Moeller yan den Bruck, and dozens of other less distinguis! 
inkers, 


there was nothing in the world more hated, more reviled than Germ 


5 E A i an 
and the fact that it was spelt with a K was to Entente journalists 


added source of embitterment. But the unbridled animosity of the enemy. 


; ò 
e us... for the concept 


war ideology, just as at the heart of the” 
enemy’s stood the politico-dem 


idea of Kultur in the German mind 
Volkstum. The feeling of Gemeins, 
ness) involved a certain emotio: 
and showed a marked tend 


Was essentially bound up with the idea of 
amkeitsbewusstsein (community consciow 
nal satisfaction. The nation was gregarious 
eney towards militarism, bureaucracy an 


1“ War has the higher significance that by its agency, as I have r elsewhere 
(Uber die wissenschaftlichen Behandlungsarten des Ni aeea), the e o! 
peoples is preserved in their indifference to the stabili tion of finite Rons W 
as the blowing of the winds preserves the sea from the foulness which would be the 
result of a prolonged calm, so „also corruption in nations woul aS radar Ae 
prolonged, let alone ‘ perpetual, peace ” ( Philosophy of Right” Sian Bog. trans. 
by T. M. Knox, p. 210, Oxford University Press, 1942). > 

2 “Past Masters-and Other Papers” (translated by 


H. T Lowe-p, don, 
Martin Secker, 1933, p. 205). €-Porter, London, , 
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subordination to authority. It was because of this tha i 
t when Hitler, 
ayers and Goebbels called upon the German nation to develop a feeling 
To olksgemeinschaft (folk-community) there was a ready’ response, and a 
re nounced development of national unity and uniformity. The success 
eee liberal movement in Germany was thereby prevented. During 
bak cies century liberalism tried from time to time to raise its head, 
f T A failed. It is most depressing to read the history of Germany 
Das that point of view. The ideas which permeated the French Revo- 
cae pene never strike any deep roots in Germany. The Germans felt 
= hose ideas were mechanical and artificial as com ared with their 

7 more organic and concrete conceptions of national fife. 
as ye wanes to remember, too, that the art of self-mystification, and 
Ger self-deception, in history and philosophy is very prominent in the 
a man nation. I speak from the point of view of one who owes much of 
f; = culture he possesses to the study of Getman sources, in addition to those 
philosect and Rome. Ihave spent many years reading German history and 
Sophy as well as German psychology, partly because these studies 
ap i : fandamental and deep, so much more systematic, and therefore 
aoe y so much more satisfying than our own British empiricism. All 
ie who were studying philosophy at Oxford at the beginning of this 
« Gees had to read deeply in German philosophy if we were taking 
H reats.”” I can remember the time when we were expected to read 
E at any rate those of us who aimed at high honours in philosophy in 
on Lit. Hum, School—whether we understood him or not.* I am grateful 
the my own time in Germany, which enabled me to read Kant and Hegel in 
aia if not with ease—for hardly anyone can read them with case— 
aa events with intelligent appreciation. But the elements of mysticism 
and pretentiousness.in some parts of the writings of Herder, Fichte, Schelling 
eal other lesser lights in the German philosophical firmament, could be not 
i 7 intellectually confusing but also emotionally demoralizing and’ mis- 
ading. On the other hand, Goethe was an education in himself. 


VI. NIETZSCHE AND THE GLORIFICATION or WAR 


5 There are two German words not easily translated into English : 
chadenfrende (pleasure in another’s misfortune) and Schwarmerei (mystical 


enthusiasm), which illustrate characteristic tendencies on the part of our 
One undoubted tendency of theirs is to sadism. 
* the German character, developing 


into outbursts of cruelty which it is impossible to condone, excuse. or even 
understand. They are as irrational as they are odious. Exhibitions of 
1 The mention of the art of self-mystification reminds me of the story of an examiner 
—not himself an Hegelian philosopher, although he had read a great deal on the subject— 
who said, of a candidate’s answers, « Of course it is nonsense, but the question is, is it 
the right kind of nonsense ry 


ee neighbours. 
s Comes out conspicuously at times in 
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ctuelty in the Middle Ages are equally odious, but one can discern ine 
certain promptings of intelligence and idealistic purpose. ie, ae Hie 
distinguished in the records of human barbarity by their comp lete pe yews 
ness. They are directed against their own people as well as against ETA 
and subject races. The inculcation of insensitiveness had an aps E 
Friedrich Nietzsche, to whom, nevertheless, credit must be N Sd 
great powers of psychological analysis. His writings may si e ` naa 

. with profit by those who wish to understand the intellectual andeng rhe 
origins of psycho-analysis. He was -no racialist—he spoke aa 
“ mendacious race swindle ”—and he was no anti-semite. But he we 
war and anti-Christian. Here are maxims of his creation, , Zarathustra : 


This new table, my brother, I put before you: Become hard ! 


A : hate 
-A man of enlightenment must be able not only to love his enemies, but to 
his friends. 


A A rior; # 
A man must be trained for war, a woman for the relaxation of the warrior ; 
else is evil. } 


n the 
Ye should loye peace as a means to new war; and the short peace more tha 
long. I do not exhort you to work, but to fight. 


t 
e s Pa war thai 
Ye say that a good cause will even sanctify war! I tell you it is a good V 
sanctifies every cause.? 


is the 
The Germans have certainly taken up those maxims. Nietzsche ie 
patron saint or the main inspiration of a movement of palsy an 
Nihilism in Germany, in whose organ—Widerstand—the Jiingers Cae d 
Georg Friedrich) are (or were) the leading writers. It is really sol Albe 
not the shallow kind of philosophizing which is to be found in blica- 
Rosenberg’s “ Myth of the Twentieth Century” and in sithilar Nazi pi don 
tions. When Hermann Rauschning called his chief book ‘ Die Revo BS 2), 
des Nihilismus ” (badly translated as “ The Revolution of Deins ; 

e seems to have had this influence in mind. Nihilism was not some R 
that came with and from the Nazis, but it derived its inspiration fror of 
parallel and more intellectual movement. If we are impressed by pans in 
the things which Hitler said to Rauschning and others from time to tim 


. . : “ e gi we 
Private conversations (recorded in the latter’s book, “ Hitler Speaks ”’), 
shall nevertheless find th 


‘ances have a familiar ring for those of u 
writings, although lacking the sparkle and style of ‘that genius. 


VII. PERSONAL SOURCES OF STUDY of 


In Chap. VII of my book, “ War and the Psycholoos ditions of 
Peace,” on “ The Plbephy. and psycholo yego gical Con 


J By of the Nazi State,” I have 
mentioned some o; my personal experiences of Ger; azi State. 


MODERN GERMANY 


many. Ido not wish tO 
+ Especially Jenseits von Gut und Böse and Zur Gene logi 
a Quoted ees Rohan Butler’s book, already mies der Moral, 


F ài i J d to, p, 
3 See E. Meissner, “ Germany in Peril (pp. T1216, Oxford Univesity Sah) 
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recapitulate what is said in that chapter, but only to supplement it by further 
remarks made in the light of what I myself have seen and heard and learned. 
My last German visit, to Munich, took place in the winter of 1936. At that 
time I had an interview with Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, who, by the 
~ way, in talking to me, never referred-to Hitler by name, but only as “ that 
man,” and who told me that only 30% of the population of Munich were 
Nazis. It was he who advised me to read Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s 
Die Grundlagen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts ” (“The Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century ”’), and I thus discovered how much Hitler owed to 
Chamberlain in his composition of “ Mein Kampf.” Indeed, there is little 
that is original in “ Mein Kampf,” apart from Hitler’s account of the rise of 
the Nazi “movement, and of his own personal history. Almost every 
philosophical ” idea in it can be discovered in earlier writings of Germans 
of one school or another. Hitler’s one original conception is his disparaging 
Judgment on Russia’s military power and capacity 
which appears in the penultimate chapter of his book. He now knows how 
mistaken that conception was ! 
Ever since 1933 I ae listened to all of Hitler's broadcast speeches, as well 
as those of Goering, Goebbels, and other leading Nazis, and—especially since 
the outbreak of war—to the German broadcasts for German listeners, 
ecause they throw important light on the special psychological problem of 
German mentality. It is the duty of anyone who is trained in psychology 
to study these revelations as fully as ossible, with a view to the future. The 
problem is really a medico-psycho ogical one. Germany is a sick nation, ~ 


and we need to understand how she has reached ‘the state in which she now 


is if we are to form a reliable opinion as to the best way of treating her later 
on. If we treat her in the wrong way later on it will be more than an inter- 


hational calamity, it will be world crime. 


VIII. THe PsycHOLoGY OF HITLER 


The problem: centres round the personality of Adolf Hitler, although it 
has a much wider scope. Hitler has identified himself with the German 
Nation, just as the Germans, in the mass, have elected, accepted, or merely 
tolerated him as their leader, and his mental make-up both influences and 
reflects the psychological characteristics of that nation. Tt may be noted that 


the three main schools in medical psychology—those which follow Freud, 
— Jung, and Adler respectively—have their different views and explanations o: 
i Id explain Hitler 


Hitler’s character and personality.. Freudian doctrine wou l 
in terms of his early upbringing, his Œdipus complex, his fixation on his 
Young mother, his hatred of, or at least his antagonism to, his elderly father 


‘ 
1Si 1943, I have each day received, and read, Germany Day by Day 
Da r A the Monitoring Service Information Bureau (to which I 
should like to express my gratitude), which contains verbatim reports of all the more 
important German broadcasts and announcements, as they occur from day to day. 


z 
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(his father was 52 years older than himself and 23 years older than his 
mother). Under Jung’s conception Hitler is to be regarded as a mediumistic 
“medicine man,” 'ypnotizing his audiences and both stimulating and et 
senting the collective unconscious of the Germans, and, of course, 
Austrians. : > Sao 
The Adlerians would regard Hitler as a sufferer from an inferiority 
complex. I will discuss the other two in a moment, but he A 
picture is very inadequate as an explanation. It would seem to invo ah 
misuse of terms. There is little evidence of an inferiority complex | 
Hitler, If we are going to talk of complexes, it is rather a mpa 
complex which appears in his case. Hitler and the Nazis think themselve 
a few inches taller than other people, because of their lack of self-criticism i, 
I cannot find any evidence that Hitler ever suffered from a feeling o ET 
feriority (Minderwertigkeitsgefiihl), however inferior and limited his pene E 
ty may really have been. It is true that he was at a disadvantage during 
carly years, and both then and later on in his life he had to suffer al: 
which brought their own reactions in his men to 
mn much at school, because he did not want 5 


$ Cj an 
in terms of his particular temperament 


À t 
ideas and principles in the Bavarian regin 
to which he belonged. He had no chance of rising higher in the army a”! 


ad no chance of showing his own special ability (such as it was) until he 


r n a n of the Academy of Arts, but he failed- 
He tried again, took his drawi who, 
however, RA them dove did eeepc Aaen 
examination this time, and so he be onely outcast in the Austria 
capital, poor but respectable, living as best he could under the most diffic it 
circumstances, as he himself describes in the carly i es of “ Mein Kampf- 
The extraordinary thing as one Teads those ne EM ci fate vi 
dence of any really human or social feeling. He es notes a ot ta 
1 i į: i Sees. ` ” 
* Meee aes z “Ich hatte den Vater verchrt, die Mutter jedoch geliebt 


\ 
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he friends in Vienna. He went his own lonely way and there developed 
his hatred and scorn and contempt for humanity. Hate seems to have been 
eiling feeling from then onwards. It was there also, in Vienna, 
when he was down and out, that he first became conscious of the Jewish 
Problem and developed his own anti-Jewish feelings. His own description of 
ns development, in Chapter 1 of“ Mein Kampf,” and his references to the “ 
Jews in later parts of that book, indicate a serious twist in his mental make-up. 


IX. A PAaranom TYPE A 
Hitler subsequently showed that he belonged to a particular type of 


. Personality, namely, the paranoid type. This at least is my own view, based 
upon a study of “ Mein Kampf” and of Hitler’s broadcast speeches, supple- 
mented by facts and opinions given in various books about him. Hitler 
must have been born of that type, but it was developed further by the special 
circumstances of his youth and adolescence. People have thought, and sai 
‘Tom time to time, diar he must be schizophrenic. I do not think that that 


5 “ie If he had been schizophrenic he would have broken down long ago. 
chizophrenia means a splitting of the mind or personality to a pronounce 
f adolescence 


pence and in a special way, and first- reveals itself at the time o 
a hortly afterwards. Its victim shows later on, as the condition gets worse, 
le symptoms of negativism, of fantastic and stercoty) ed actions, of the 
tad voices, occasional outbreaks of violence, and a general inability 
sustain himself and get his living. If the illness is not arrested; complete 
Mental breakdown ultimately occurs. There is little or no reason to thi 


that Hitler suffers in these ways- 

_ But he is paranoid, in the sense that he suffers from the repression Or 

aed control of intense aggressiveness, associated with a warped an 
ple of his environment. 


e $ à 

ven deluded attitude towards certain classes of peo ‘ 

is aggressiveness has not adequate scope, and is painful to him, and so he 
iders that they are aggressive 


i rojects it upon the people around him and consi 
towards himself. He gets the feeling of being persecuted, he suffers from 
Persecution mania. That indeed came to the surface in his anti-semitism, 
and it. developed also along other lines, for exam le, in his hostility to 
Bolshevism, Freemasonry and what he considered to be secret societies. He 
Was suspicious because he was self-centred and “ on the defensive,” and his 


Paranoid tendency was increased by the conditions of his life in Vienna.* 


X. INDICATIONS OF HYSTERIA 


and the combination of these two characteristics, 


Hitler is also hysterical, l atic £ à 
is rather striking, and explains why at times 


the paranoid and the hysterical, 


1 For further discussions of the psychology of paranoia and the paranoid tendency, 


see above, pp- 150, 154 155+ 156. 
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he seems to be almost a dual personality. While schizophrenia is a deep a 
far-reaching division of the mind, in hysteria there is also a division but a 
so profound. The division in schizophrenia is a deep-going one, We d 
extensive disorganization of the intellectual and the emotional functions a 
their interrelations, whereas in hysteria the dissociation is generally 4 E 
domain of memory, with amnesia for some special group Or series O: p a 
events, and/or suppression (more or less temporary) of some simple ps cig 
physical function or functions, such as the power of sight, hearing, wi eS, 
etc. I find definite evidence of hysterical dissociation in Hitler’s own acc’ 

of himself in “ Mein Kampf” (on SS. 220, 221, 


Wervick, near Ypres, and became blind, with intense pain in the ae 
went sick and eventually reached the Pasewalk Hospital in Pomerania He 
~ there, a month later, he learned that Germany had lost the war. 


lings on receiving that intelligence : “ While drg 
ness again settled in my eyes I fumbled and stumbled my way back is his 
ward.” t That means that under the shock of the bad news he again los 7 
Sight after having regained it. He had already got over the main phys 


effect of the mustard gas and that second loss of sight must have been at 
hysterical one. 


’ ~ 5 
on 14 February, 1939, some months after his visits to Berchtesgaden, Godes 
berg, and Munich, and talked to 


thing at a time to the exclusion of everything clse ; it was as if, in M 


r 

Chamberlain’s own phrase, he “ wore blinkers” Then he would transfe 

is attention to something else, on which hi 

pues to what had just gone before, and again he would be oblivious to 
esides.2 


Hitler is no philosopher, he has no conception of what truth really iS 


1“ Während es mir um die Augen wieder sı 
zum Schlafsaal zurück ” (“Mein Kampf,” 5, 
* Cf. Konrad Heiden, * Ein Mann G 
Hitler down to a formula, for he will certai: 
Always speaking as the circumstances de 


ich 
chwarz ward, tastete und taumelte ic? 
23). 


* Te is foolish to try. to Py 
aware of self-contradictions- 


> d, he will al eci 
consistent” (English Translation, “ One aways think that he has bi 


an Against Europe » 
_1939, p. 29). Ope, 


1 
\ 


Penguin Specia I 


3 A ntra- » 
views were perhaps in contr 


eel 
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a knows what a lie is and is always ready to use a lie, if it suits his purpose, 
: T he takes no interest in ideas as such in the way that philosophers think of 
ideas, as having reference to fundamental truth and to concepts which can be 
, used in working out the truth, If one could press him in ar ument one 
qeould probably find him to be a pragmatist ; and I may recall to you the 
tenchman’s definition of pragmatism asnota philosophy, but away of trying 
re do without philosophy. Hitler uses ideas, just as he uses any other psycho- 
Ogical phenomena, as means to an end, the end being power, power for 
mself and power for Germany, with which he identifies himself. 


XI. Tse COMPLETE Cynic 


In Austria he identified himself with the Austro-Germans, showing great _ 

palty towards the Jews, the Slavs, the Czechs, and other inhabitants of © 
eon His eyes were always turned towards Germany, and his ideal— 

one can use the word ideal in speaking of such a personality—was Prussia. s 
t was to Prussia that he looked with intense admiration and respect: He 
ad taken a great interest when young in accounts of the Franco-Prussian 
5 3 and in Bismarck’s policy afterwards. On the litical side he was an 
nthusiastic follower of Bismarck and of Napoleon before him, and played 
Power politics. If you read C. G- Robertson's “ Bismarck,” or the short 
Summary in J. A. Spender’s “ Fifty Years of Europe,” Tea will see how 
tuthless Bismarck was in fighting for the unification and the ever-increasing 
Power of Germany and using war and the threat of war as an instrument © 
Policy, following Clausewitz, who defined war as “ only a continuation © 


State policy by other means. 

Hitler just linked up with that tradition. Although the rest of the world 

ad moved on in thought to a higher plane of civilization, Hitler would have 

None of it. He had become a complete opportunist in political affairs and a~ 
cynic as regards human nature, apart from a superficial sentimentality and 
a romantic overestimation of the German race and character. He believed 
in the aristocracy of force—that as some were stronger than others, the 
stronger should rule and the masses just be driven cattle, to be deceived and 
used to the utmost. His idea that the Jewish race was distinct from the 
and the enemy of all mankind was linked up 
also with his conception of Bolshevism as a mainly Jewish conspiracy to 
achieve world domination. His mental state was one ‘of complete delusion 

in this respect, which fitted the definition which E. Kraepelin gave of 

Paranoia, viz. “ the jnsidious development, following from inner causes, of a 

lasting unshakable -delusional system, which proceeds with complete 

Preservation of clearness in thinking, willing, and acting.” 2 Hitler is a 

1 Bi iti « die Kunst des M6, lichen,” “ the art of the possible.” 

a ae a geopei poins erfolgende, edade Entwicklung eines enia 

| unerschütterlichen Wahnsystems, mit volkommener Erhaltung der Klarheit im 
| Denken, Wollen und Handeln einhergeht. 
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paranoid ersonality, and “ Mein Kampf” is the “ book of words of H 
aea system, so far as his attitude towards Bolshevism and the E Ting 
concerned. If one may judge by recent broadcasts, many of the of A 
Nazis have become temporarily paranoid also, and the behaviour oe 
German nation strongly suggests a collective paranoia. Hitler is an i a 
Personality, fanatically fixed on his own narrow lines of thought, feelir oe 
action. Indeed, the word Fanatismus (fanaticism), spoken with app 

and emphasis, appears in Practically every speech that he makes. 


XII. A Bic Srep BACKWARDS 


i J ce) lete 
The above analysis must be taken in conjunction with Hitler s coah n A 
rejection ofany feelings of mercy or kindliness, much less of idealism 


‘Oe 
e nineteen-twenties until now as a | shee 
T 
» revealing in its starkness the powe 

impulse, der Wille zur Macht. 
times this impulse made itself felt in the str 
selection, in the survival of the fittest, 
times co-operation rather than comp 
way towards man’s chief good, and 


z s in 
at the solution of a problem. He say: ith 
ot believe in making common cause W 


ong lines and for objects similar to his ow? 
He thinks it better that issues should be fought out 


5 cason, with the possibility © 
reconciliation (“ Mein Kampf,” S. 570, 571). Strife with him is something 
k : He has never learned, in public 
life, as most of us have learned in our private lives, to resolve his conflicts 
by transcending them and rising to a higher synthesis Which will allow what- 
ever is good in both the opposing sides to be establish 


ed. In that way riv 
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a instead of neutralizing one another, rise together to a joint higher 
Shi u that is not Hitler’s way. 
Oher 5 etter way could have been followed in the present world conflict. 
Ge: hations were ready to meet Germany as far as possible, and no doubt 
a Tena itself there were many who were ready to co-operate with the 
AA e world. I found that to be so when I was in Munich in 1936, 
E and talking with important people. The desire to come to an 
Re io was very strong among the educated classes. But Hitler intended 
aa ay after gaining as much as possible by the mere threat of war. I 
psychi at I cannot understand ‘the attitude of some of the German 
i rats towards this new phenomenon in their midst. Could they not 
A, pointed a warning, or at least discreetly indicated the possibility of 
Kns rs ahead? When I visited Professor Oswald Bumke at the 
pelinische Klinik in Munich in 1936, Isaw on the wall behind his head 
f t be regarded as the greatest paranoiac in 


E 
reese of one who may ye 
ry, or at least the most paranoid ruler of modern times. Hitler cou d 


< ee have been dealt with in those earlier years- But itis all too provoni 

du eae, leading Germans were fully aware of what he was like, an 
Mane is to use him for their own purposes- A prominent literary man in 
ch told me that if it was known that I was a mental specialist the 


authoriti > 5 s 
i orities would not dream of letting me meet Hitler. 


XI. HELPLESS GERMANY 


listened, on 9 October 1938, to Hitler’s 
that Sunday well. It was just after 


zessive mood. It was quite 
e 


It was with special i that I 
N: pecial interest that 
rarbriicken speech. I remember 
fies and Hitler was in an exalted and agg} n00¢ ; 
as that “ Munich,” had baulked him of his full warlike intentions. 
not bluffing then. He would have marched into Czechoslovakia.* 


n 
yone who reads the Government papers on the causes of the war, OF what 


Sir 5 

i Seale Henderson has written on the immediate pre-war events, must 

ize that at that time nothing could have been done with Hitler. By that 
ith him and the more 


cae he had swept the mass-mind of Germany along wi 
= his cpendent-minded men who stood out against him 
e E concentration camps. He was also getting the special organiza- 
Se of the Gestapo to work, one of the most recent features of which is an ~ 
ee! duplication of control. The Gestapo is said to have a super- , 
i ean the members of which are not m uniform and belong to every wa 
fe from the lowest to the highest, unknown to one another an 
reporting to one man at the centre of the spider’s web, the “ one-man 
system ” (das Ein-Mann System) as it is called. This must have a deadly 
effect upon the good elements in Germany, who have no possibility of 


“ Ein Mann Gegen Europa ” (Eng. trans., PP- 263, 264), for 
time. “If there was any bluffing in the summer 


(Hitler's) side” (p. 264). 


+See Konrad Heiden, 
a similar view of Hitler’s mind at that 
of 1938, it was certainly not op his 
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a I Ce 

revolt as the power which holds them in thrall is intensified ape and M 
After the purge of 30 June, 1934, the army was brought under 
control by an extension of the same system. i die Parte 

There are three distinct parts of the Germany nation— ie H 
Wehrmacht (the armed forces) and das Volk. The S.A. was deprive eaten 
of its effectiveness in 1941, and now there is only the S.S. in meee N 4, 
ship to die Partei, all of whom are volunteers, specially selected an all 
thoroughly hardened to their job, and absolutely ruthless, and a ee, a 
the party, the army, and the people alike. Hitler’s latest proc a + font 
24 February, 1943, was a very striking onein this respect, namely, t na abo 
first time he referred to die Partei, whereas before he was always talking 
the nation and the people y ee 
is going to hold ath b holding down the nation, “ meeting terror with t 


ws 
old terror,” etc. Inthe nation itself he seems to have lost faith. He kno 
that the failure at Stalingrad, 


re 
Thus the people in this country who talk about annihilating the Germans # 
playing into Goebbels’s hands, 


XIV. Tue Curr or Woran 
I mentioned earlier the theory of C. G. 


z ich be 
unconscious. Jung wrote an article in a Swiss journal in 1936,1 in which. 
Set out the theory that Hitler js like the “ 

tribes, he gets hold of 
their primitive passions. He recalls or stimulates the “ archetype © ult of 
German nation dating back to pre-Christian times, to the time of the ¢ 
Wotan, thus rousing the furor tent 
element of truth in this theory. 
when an orator moves an audie 
between himself and his hearers 


ing to evoke the parative teutonic s 
Nibelungenlied. Thi t 
people until 1807, just after Prussia had met her great defeat at Jena. 

A ated middle classes who regarded it aS 3 
poetical inspiration for the nation, s lar to the O, dyssey and Tod amo ng the 
Greeks, something typically German. But some leading Germans have 
protested against that comparison. One of them (Voss) aeto coma 

1C. G. Jung, “ Wotan,” Neue Schweizer Runds 


chay (March, 1936). 


Wer È 5 a 
€ conscious of their own merits an 
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pate the Nibelungenlied to the Iliad was like comparing a pigsty to a palace, 


«ae after first taking an interest in the saga, dismissed it almost with 
ee Tt was left to Wagner to make the story widely known and 
ae acceptable on the musical plane. But as an inspiration it is of 
Sie a value. Indeed, the story of Hagen who compasses the death of 
pi E ed, and of Kriemhild who plots her horrible vengeance, can be read 
i Pee of doom, and the Nazis’ recent preoccupation with the saga must 
ike anything but encouraging for the German people. It suggests a psycho- 
Oe compulsion in their own minds. 

ae ue with which Hitler, Goebbels and other Nazis make great play is 
ne g Schicksal, or Fate. It has a dramatic and mystical quality which seems 
ap ae a special influence upon the Germans, whose past defeats and dis- 
ee aes have put them in need of some uplifting conception, reconcil- 
r i em to their present misfortunes with the suggestion of some great 
in Ba (Sendung) in world history to which they are specially calle 
(die bich they will receive the special notice and 

orsehung), if only they endure to the end” (durchhalten). 


XV. Tus Rise OF NATIONAL SocIaLIsM IN GERMANY 


i a fay matter-of-fact explanation of the rise of Nazism is possible. 
the 1 er what has happened in Germany during the last generation. When 
Y lost the last war it came as à tremendous shock to them. They became 

Ysterical and slightly dissociated. Fora long time, of course, they had been 


Our ri é : , 
ut rivals. Before the last war they had wanted a “ place in the sun, ’ they 
dachievements. And at the Armistice 


a felt that they had been tricked. The gener 
(eir (completely false) impression that there had been “a stab in the back 
1 Dolchstoss im Ricken), that they had not really lost the war, and they 
ed a In the great misfortunes of that 
inf od, with inflation and other miseries, they felt humiliated (but not 
a erior) and lost their bearings. The younger among them tried to build 
P their own lives, but they had no chance. Officers who returned from the 
ting for them at all. They had no chance of special 
tly in the new order (or disorder). They never 
ar Constitution. They were waiting for a leader 
their real allegiance. Thus the material was ready 
Shaped for the private army W: ich Hitler and his followers developed. The 
ith its formula of “ Authority of 


d responsibility upwards ”” (Autoritat jedes 


elt i 
that they had it in them to recover. 


Save Fes strength to this or 

Spreading downwards from Hitler through the whole German nation. It 
Was a military principle, dating from the time of the great von Moltke, and 
it has made the whole na! 


4 
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- Rosenberg’s “ Mythus des 20 Jahrhunderts ” (“ Myth of the Twenty 
Century”) represent the corpus of doctrine behind the ee a cai 
Nazis Eedi Rosenberg as the profound thinker of the party. i s ae 
had sold half a million copies by 1937. My own edition, obtained A for 
year, is marked 573,000. But there is little depth or originality a y A 
anyone versed in the history of German philosophy. People bought i ae 
read it, partly because they were expected to read it and partly because 
` wits did not enable them to appreciate anything better. They ae c ae 
to read the old German philosophers or to understand them. Indee z Lae 
the saddest things about this whole business is the lack, not so much of m 
feeling, although that is serious enough, as of real thinking. - e 
The case of Hitler is still worse. I myself have read Mein Kamp i 
through five times in the original, with a psychological interest, in or had 
ascertain the nature of Hitler’s mind, and I can honestly say that in that E 
I can find no original contribution whatever to positive thought. N pr 2 
the ideas are original, apart from his ideas on Russia, and these have pr “a 
~ to be’ completely mistaken. Hitler has not developed. As is shown y 
clusively by his speeches, his mind “ stays ge Tis speeches arei ee 
repetitive. The same ten ideas or thereabou come into every speech, 
is no development at all. No one who was 


noť pathological or nee 
arrested could have failed to show some mental development during t 


nk 
years of rise to power, but Hitler remains to all intents and purposes a be 
gramophone, going on and on and on, His Heldengedenktag ( a h 
Commemoration Day) speech on Sunday, 21 March, 1943, to fe 2 
listened, seemed to me to indicate a phase of depression and mental declin: a 
We come again to the real meaning of the Nazi movement. It wi 


fi to 
movement for the rearmament of Germany and for enabling Germani H 
ave a second round in her struggle for 


with that end in view, and certainly since the Nazis came to power in 1933 
(with the support of the army and big business) 
contact at all with G 


At the time of the 
awarded, it was perfectly clear that there could be 


ment with Germany in her then mood. A mass of information was coma 
and the surprising thing is that apparently 
use could be made of it, 


i 
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XVI. A Sick NATION 


ois right in regarding Germany as @ sick nation. She has had an 
dene R EE preceded by a phase of deep depression. She has been 
Eat the e with self-pity and feelings of persecution. We can only hope 
csc ae of individual Germans may be reached and some sort of 
people Saas administered. They may not prove so intractable as some 
Boren As they regain their sanity they will understand in the pale ` 
Wh ow what they have done. 
even T can we do with the Germans ? We cannot exterminate them, 
, in a spirit of madness, we wished to do so. They will have to be 


Te-ed; 
educated, but I feel very sceptical of any plan of sending educators from 
implied insult would 


ngl : 
mie and America. If I understand Germany the implied insu 
ny such plan utterly worthless. Germany can only be re-educated 


TO; P 
ae There are a small minority of good 
of all power up to now and who will be able to play their part in 
d 


€ refo, ; : 
s aie and re-education of Germany after the war. 
slightest are only a hundred thousand intellectuals, we need not take the 
notice of them. We have got seventy million others ’’—or words to 


that 
ts A more absurd miscalculation of forces was never made. | 
where to A ee of punishment it is always difficult, of course, to know 
compelled raw the line between the really guilty and those who have been 
Woluntears Perhaps a line might be drawn between the S.S. who are 
itis Sy and the rest of the people. Punishment has no meaning at 
ith th erely vindictive. A start at re-education might possibly be made 
e prisoners of war who are in England and elsewhere. I cannot _ 
ority of Germans are devils ; many 


d, deceived, and have become very 


la 
ee helpless. That the qualities whi 
i ally racial is shown by the fact 
develop 


an Englishman who has been brought 


Jatter was Houston Stewart Chamber- 


DA Nevertheless, the cumulative effect of history within the nation, 

up ee of philosophical, political and economic conceptions built 

at a y the thinkers of the nation, and the interplay of psychological forces 

the ny given time produce a s psychological feld of force” within which 

hi individual becomes orientated and conditione: 
s is the real “psychological problem of the German nation.t 

_ We can help the birth of a new nation by, so to speak, holding the ring, 

giving the better minds in Germany a chance of making themselves felt, and 

1 As Goethe said: “I have often felt a bitter pang at the thought of the German 

so wretched in the whole” (quoted from Emil 


, Teone so estimable as individuals, 
udwig, “ The Germans,” Hamish Hamilton, London, 1942, P- 192). 


ji 
Ae most outstanding example of the 


ch we have come to associate with _, 
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preventing tearmament—which does not mean merely a ban on the cona 
scription of armies or the assembling of air squadrons, but the prevention of 
the organization of industry for purposes of war. Sir Robert Robina 
Oxford has made the useful suggestion that the building of factories 


XVII. Conctuston 


ee ; ; eral 
The wheel thus comes full circle, and we may summarize the gen 
argument of our discourse as follows : 


important here, especially as regards what J. G- Herder and Alfred Rose? 
erg call Gemeinsamkeitshewusstsein and wh 
Volksgemeinschaft. 


er’s “ Mein Kampf” and Alfred Rosenberg’s “ Mythus des zwanzig- 
sten Jahrhunderts ” epitomize the 


at Hitler so frequently refers to 4 S 


f [i 


Oppacte cg: 
_ SbPosite side of the body. For taste an 


CHAPTER XVIII 
RELATION OF MIND TO BRAIN 


En eal mows that consciousness is related directly to only a very 
A ae A the human organism, indeed, it is related- directly to only 
tecently = part of the brain, the cerebral cortex. At least, until quite 
/ small part bog considered that consciousness was related only to this very 
a ae o ae brain. However, Sir Henry Head, Gordon Holmes and 
inds of s rought forward evidence which tends to show that some 
ma URON consciousness are directly related to certain of the so-called 
ating eh centres, masses of brain matter, cells and fibres, cells predomin- 
We ca the optic thalamus and elsewhere below the cortex. In any case, 
n say that there is only a very small part of the body that is directly 


3 pa to consciousness. 
tion korm related to consciousness ? Investigations in cerebral localiza- 
ogical ete us that sensory and motor powers are linked with physio- 
Part at th ee in definite areas of the cortex. The occipital area—the 
involvin e back of the head—mediates visual sensations ; consciousness 
athe g sound is bound up with the temporal cortex, at the side of the 
Gas 2 app ciousuess of cutaneous changes with the post-central convolu- 
organs SE Further, these various sensory centres are linked with the sense- 
aa the opposite side of the body, and similarly with the various 
Syste ents. Voluntary initiation of movement seems linked with definite 
‘ystems of nerve-cells in the pre-central convolution. The localization 


is vy ; ; 

ery detailed there, and these centres are related with muscles on the 
d smell sensations the localization 
related 


_ is no } ; i : 

4 ith he definitely determined. Feeling-tone and emotion are CO) 
changes in the optic thalamus. 

x 

J. PsycHo-PHYSICAL MATERIALISM 


Starting on this basis we have three possible general + theories of the 


me of consciousness to the brain. One theory is the theory of psycho- 
= ae materialiam or automatism. According to this theory the changes 
which rain are the causes of different kinds of consciousness, A change 
aes h occurs in the occipital cortex causes visual sensation, a change which 

rs in the temporal cortex causes auditory sensation, a change in the 
Pre-central convolution causes consciousness of volitional movement and 
So forth. The brain change comes first in every cave, the change in con- 
sciousness comes second. There is a definite causal relation, in one direction 
only, between brain and consciousness. Consciousness, according to this 

1 Subsidiary theories are possible under each of these three heads. 
177 N 


= 
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theory, might be tegarded as a by-product of cerebral activity, a sort of 
phosphorescence playing over the nerves of the brain. dered are 
"Many people in the last generation would have considered a Fured 
of this sort to be the obvious theory, would have thought that it ia 
in best with the facts of natural science which we had been able to i hel 
As we study the evolution of the brain from lower organisms to hig de 
we find that it becomes more and more complicated, especially aie 
cerebral cortex, and this would correspond to an evolution of consciou 
itself. Consciousness is a sort of by-product of cerebral activity. ae 
activity is really physiological activity. There is no such thing as T A 
activity per se—this is an illusion. When we seem to be alertly B i 
and active in our thoughts, this is merely the reflection, the awareness, 
you will, of activity in the cerebral cortex. s dcon 

But, on this hypothesis, intellectual activity would be illusory, ea Aap 
sequently all the products of intellectual activity, one of whic ts, the 
theory of psycho-physical materialism, would be illusory also, so 

cory threatens to refute itsel&—reductio ad absurdum. 

If we explain consciousness in t 
ing intellectual processes, which a g 
That is to say, we are explaining consciousness in terms of seer ories 
which needs consciousness for its explanation. If you consider the t! CDA k 
of specialists in the various sciences, you will find that they all P ertain 
to the employment of certain concepts—to the formation and use of c he 
thought-systems—as their basis, so that, in the end, the structure O ect. 

i i the nature and power of the inte 


: at 
to explain the intellect in terms © 
which needs the intellect for its © 


A third argument against this th 
relation which it assumes. The theo: 


; 5 
uses: 
oment to moment. One gleam of comaina a 
flickers out and makes way for another... . Thus mental chang 


of a further effect. Bu 
not happen with Consciousness, 
ir disappears and is followed by a 


C! ange, 


A e 
As soon as a conscious state is produce 
nother produced by another physiolog 


na 
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Il. PsycHo-PHYSICAL PARALLELISM 


_ We come now to an attempt to overcome these difficulties without 
giving up the belief in the efficacy of brain change and the importance 
of brain change in every phase and at every moment of conscious life. 
The theory of materialism does not need much elaboration to become 
a theory which seems more philosophical—that of parallelism. If we say 
that mental processes, instead of being produced by processes in the cortex, 
a. merely additional properties of these processes, we seem to get over 

e causal difficulty. We may assert, for example, that change in the 
occipital cortex, instead of producing vision, is so complex that it carries 
with it as a part of its nature visual consciousness, that is to say, nO change 


consciousness by Greek letters and changes in the cortex by English letters, 
Ro according to the materialistic theory, A produces & and also B, 
produces f and also C, and so on, but « does not produce f, nor does 
R produce y, etc. These are simply by-products of physiological activity. 
According to the theory of parallelism, on the other hand, A carries wi 


It essentially and necessarily the further characteristic %, the psychologi 
to produce B-f, and B-B produces 


Process A-a is one entity, and can go on 

C-y and so on. In that way the difficulty of transeunt causation between 
the physical and the psychical is theoretically overcome. One does not 
Cause the other—they are two aspects of the same activity. 

There are many difficulties in the way of this theory. One is that, . 
whereas the physical part of the cerebral cortex is continuous with the 
Test of the body and so with the physical universe, the psychical side is 
limited and. discontinuous. Only certain parts of the brain are connecte 
with consciousness, yet that consciousness 1s capable of activities—or seems 
to be—which are in no way correlated with immediate physical processes- 
Consciousness is linked up with a very small part of the body, linked up 
with it in a very intimate way by making it a property of certain physio-, 
logical changes, according to parallelism, and yet we have the evidence 
of creative’ and intellectual activity generated by this consciousness which 
has no apparent oF conceivable mechanical parallel with physiological 


activity. And this—the restricted physical range of the body in space-time, 
and the physical limits of consciousness on the one hand and the absence 
of psychical limits on the other, make parallelism an exceedingly improbable 


theory, and one which we can hardly accept without much more convincing 


evidence. 

‘An attempt has been made to render the theory more philosophical 
by its introduction into 4 general system of Idealism (in the philosophical 
sense of that word). According to this theory, Reality is consciousness. 


Conscious processes—or systems of conscious processes—constitute the 
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whole of reality. The brain processes with which they are linked up are 
not something additional in fact, but are the way in which one conscious- 
ness appears to another, or might, in certain hypothetical circumstances, 
appear to itself. ; ald 
At the present moment you cannot look into my mind, but you co ae 
(conceivably) look into my brain. If my skull were opened and a speci 
apparatus were invented by means of which my cerebral processes beet 
visible under a powerful microscope, conceivably you could see the cerebr: 
cortex working. Nevertheless, you would not be seeing what I see—you 
would not see my consciousness, say, of this desk and green lamp-shade, 
at which I am looking, you would simply see movements of molecules, 
atoms, electrons, etc., in my occipital cortex. There are not two things 
present, my consciousness, and the changes in the cerebral cortex, but the 
former appear to you under the form of the latter. And so, according fa 
this theory of Idealism, the consciousness of any person is the reality of his 
cerebral cortex. But if this is so, what becomes of the reality of the rest 
of his brain and the rest. of his body? According to this theory, the con- 
sciousness corresponding to that is a-wider consciousness, the consciousness 
of the whole universe. The whole physical universe is in its reality mental, 
spiritual. It obeys certain laws, the Law of the Conservation of Energy» 
ctc., and is differentiated into a number of centres—conscious indivi s 
within an All-Inclusive Consciousness, which corresponds: to the entire 
physical universe. The consciousness of men and of animals is relate 
to the Absolute Consciousness just in the same way as the cerebral cortex 
in man and in animals is related to the test of their body and to the re 
of the aia world. This is the theory of Psycho-physical Idealism: al 
Such a theory as this seems to be a restatement of the psycho-physic 
problem rather than its solution. Its strength (metaphysics apart) resides 


in the weakness of its rivals rather than in scientific evidence in its OW 
support. 


II. Psycuo-Puysicar INTERACTIONISM 


“We come next to the theory of interaction—a theory held by people 
of all nations at all stages of his ind is disti 


the brain is the organ of the mind : i ith 
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z fa eye, and that there is no one poe where all the fibres meet, 

RH. Te cannot come into relation wit a brain at any one focal point. 

ie ue got over this difficulty by saying that the soul is where it 
e occipital cortex, temporal cortex and so on. . + - 


This theory has not been ‘very popular with philosophers, because it 


assu: z . z . 3 
mes interaction between two orders of existences that are so very different 


one from another—the hilosophical difficulty of reconciling interaction 


betw. 
cen matter and mind. According to the ordinary views of the nature 


oe ae and matter which have been handed down to us, matter is extende 
ee. a on the other hand, is not extended, is not in space; 12 
ean a speaking, we hold the view that : What is mind ? No 
oe hat is matter ? Never mind ! We have so divided up 
The aie of mind and matter that the two are mutually exclusive. 
Et i just those properties which the other does not possess. But 
ifficul ake that view of matter and mind you will have an e 
S ay in bringing the two together at all, and if you believe nat the 
AA a upon the other and try to think this out, you will realize the 
ature of the difficulty. -Consider this question in the light of the ordinary 


po oron nind and matter. 
ewe in my occipital cortex can © g i 
AR Se motion. However advanced you may be in your view of the 
ae matter and of material change, you will find that you are thinking 
omething absolutely different from the visual sensation which the 


experi ; Ae a Ri s 4 
Periencing individual will have at the moment. However you envisage 
i will be absolutely different 


ee in my cortex, as material they c 
There e cohsciousness I have, for instance, of this green lamp-shade. 
he escena to be no resemblance between the two, so that if you say that 
iss aE produces the other, you are saying something that may perhaps 
gibs spied as a statement, but that cannot be thought out. If you con- 
will ea rece about the’ physical world in any of the sciences, you 
Be cad at the theories are of such a nature that the mind can pass sm100 y 
x deus y from cause to effect. In physics, for example, if you are con- 
Bie g the change that occurs when, say, one mass of metal is rubbed 
gunst another mass of metal with the production of frictional heat, physics 
y enable- your mind to pass from the one phenomenon to the other 
asily and smoothly, for physics says that matter is made up of small particles 
of molecules which oscillate about a mean position, and that the temperature 
any piece of matter depends upon the frequency the amplitude of 
oscillation of its molecules. If one piece of metal is ited against another 
an increase of the molecular motion occurs and the particles vibrate at 
a greater rate OF with greater amplitude, with rise of temperature. Thus 
the mind passes from one fact to the other and can thus use the causal 
concept, for there are quantitative relations between cause and effect. 
But in a causal relation between physical and psychical you have no 
common measure. You have simply an idea of a pre-established relation, 
n 


nly be thought of as a form of 


4 
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but no proof. You cannot show that certain physical changes must produce 
certain mental changes. ion 
Another objection to the theory is that the principle of the Conservati zi 
of Energy would be violated. According to this principle the ee 
of energy in the universe is constant whatever changes may occur ‘a a 
If, however, physical change in the brain can act on the mind and produ 
mental changes, you will have a loss of energy from the physical ge, 
and again, at the moment of exertion of the will, energy will pass fro 
the mind into the brain. ae 
But it has been pointed out as tegards this objection that the ponca 
is merely a generalization about finite and closed systems. What an 
been definitely proved is that if you take a finite and closed system, § i 
rounded by non-conducting walls, then, if you assume physical ae 
to go on inside the chamber, whatever the changes may be, you will us 
at the end, if you measure the total amount of energy inside, that it W 
be the same as in the beginning, if no energy has passed in or out throes 
the walls. If you generalize this, you simply get the result that all a 
systems obey the Principle of Conservation of Energy- 4 
i physical universe, if that is a finite an 


ese are the two main arguments against psycho-physical intercom 
taking “ matter” and “ mind”? in their everyday connotations. T 
ur of interaction. ; ss. 
racter of the unity of consciousness: 
er hand, the cerebral cortex, whic 


: : in the 
a unitary consciousness. You can explain 


cortical changes if you believe a 
unitary mind (Lotze’s argument). Two forces can combine to proce 
a unitary result, but only if they meet at a point. If you use what is c F 
rces as an illustration you need a point of psychO- 
and this point is given you by the unity of the sou’ 
ough there is no unity on the d - (The parallelist, howeve!, 
would say that there is a unity, an integration, of the brain too. But we 
have to remember that only a small part of the brain is in direct relatio” 
to consciousness.) 


, Another argument for interaction is the argument from the biological 
principle of utility. Consciousness would only haye evolved if it ha 
been of use to the organism, for nothing has evolved which has not been 
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oa to the organism ; and since consciousness has evolved we may 
a re asume that it has been of use to the organism, and we cannot- 
Foc T ow this can be the case without the hypothesis of interaction. 
a a 3 ca ae is only the other side of brain activity, it is difficult 
ota ne it can have been of use. This is an objection to psycho-physical 
ide T o: but not so much to parallelism. It is not an. objection to 
ne ache there the reality is the consciousness, only this has different 
of ee of intensity and has collected,’ as it were, around different centres 
hel fal, Thus the argument from biological utility is not particularly 
pful to psycho-physical interaction- a 


R Before we go on to consider t n 
ust briefly describe the theory of a school of psychology which argues 


poo scientific purposes it is unnecessary to consi | 

with See the problem of interaction of correlation of mind processes 

that Baie: ral processes does not arise—and 

aa nd is no more than a polite fiction 
plete ramifications we have not yet discovered. 

The Russian physiologist, Professor I. P. Pavlov, whose thirty or more 


Bet of research gained him an outstanding international reputation, 
ejected peychology as a mystical science comparable with astrology, an 


nets a series of researches which may be interpreted as indicating 
hat intelligence, volition and all other aspects of the mind are illusory 


pe that all behaviour can be reduced to nervous reactions to intern: 
r external stimuli. He dealt with a number of simple reflex actions in 
at the simple‘reflex 


t n ; 
R dog, especially that of salivation—and discovered 
Se may be conditioned, that is, may © erate through an associated stimulus, 

therefore indirectly. In one of his experiments, every time a dog 


We fed a metronome was (previously) set beating at a definite rate : after 
his procedure had been re eated a certain number of times (about 120 times) ~ 
thout presenting any 


it was sufficient to set the metronome beating, wi! 
food, to produce salivation of the dog’s mouth. It is impossible to deal 
adequately in this book with Pavlov’s careful experiments, but suffice it 
to say that the behaviourists would reduce all behaviour to elaborately 
conditioned reflexes which work without the intervention of the postulate 


$ mind ’’—so that, logically, the only difference between. b! g an 
writing a poem is one of degree. 
There is no question as to the integrity of the experiments. But one 


may doubt what they prove- Physiological experiments must limit 
themselves to physiological phenomena, and therefore must reject from 
the field’ of evidence subjective phenomena such as mental activity—the 


mental process, per sê, does not exist for them. 
own by psychologists of the Gestalt school 


Moreover, it has been sh 
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(Wertheimer, Koehler, Koffka, etc.) that even at the primitive level a 
-perception the theory of reflex activity is an inadequate physiology 
account of the process, and that perception: involves direct aa 3 
“shape” or configuration—of a whole-of-parts. Still more clear y al 
the theory inadequate as a physiological basis of higher levels of me 
camelye 5 PA; $ : ds to 
From the special point of view of our argument, this theory ten i 
invalidate itselt by the reduction of human behaviour, including hose H 
to terms of automatism : and since thought in this case has no indepen this 
validity, but is purely reflex, the ‘theory which is set up to explain EA 
thought is equally reflex and without validity—reductio ad absurdum g ie. 
Nevertheless, more must be said. The general importance pe th 
theory of conditioned reflexes to psychology is, in my opinion, | ic 
claims to be synthetic and not merely analytic. It purports to be a eae 
Process of building up what appears to be, on the surface, our intel ae 
Spontaneous mental activity -by starting from simple or uncon E 
reflex activities and synthetically producing more and more comp. = % 
conditioned reflexes. Pavlov has been able to take dogs and mo. ie 
and elicit from them more and more complex reactions which, if loo 
at by themselves, would seem to be 
which, from the nature of their forma 
the final product of material reactions of th 
stimuli. It is this synthetic chara 


bs 2 in to 
“the conditioned stimulus shoul gen 
i ulus comes into action,” W. 


mental expectancy or at least of mental 
sion of scientific accuracy given by thi 


anical aspects of life and shows how far-reaching 
are such mechanical aspects, and yet 


ere is something left from the 
beginning, and that “ something ” js th de Sa 
towards the light and higher things, 


development of intellect, artistic appreciation; 
1 See “ Science and Personality,” Oxford University Press, 1929, pp. 54, 55- 


= 


ai 
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V. Bercson’s THEORY OF INTERACTION 


7 I come now to a different kind of theory altogether. Those which 
have been describing are theories which have taken our ordinary con- 
cepts of matter and mind at their face value, and have tried to bring the 
two together. Henri Bergson, an extremely acute thinker, has devoted 
an entire book (“ Matter snd Memory’) to this question of the relation 
Pe mind to brain, and has dealt with it in a new way: He has first asked 
Bore the questions, What exactly is matter ? and what exactly is mind ? 
OF course, this is the ancient philosophical dispute, but Bergson attac 
eon a psychological point of view. He realizes that the basis of our 
owledge of the material world is perception, and so he starts his inquiry 
Y an investigation into the nature of perception before he passes on to 
the theory of the psycho-physical relation. Instead of accepting the view 
eat the universe is neither coloured, nor sounding, nor dimensional, nor 
aving any of the characteristics of experience, and that mind has all these 
characteristics, he holds the view that matter has all the properties we 


ordinarily ascribe to it. The only difference between matter as We observe 
and matter in itself is that we see only a 


small part, it is a difference of 
part and whole. The nervous system js built up of-sensory and motor 
res with a view to reaction, to adaptation, to environment, ete: an 
the sense-organs are parts of this machinery- They receive- stimuli an 
Produce reaction., We see any particular object as it 1s, but we do not see 
all of it, we only see just those characteristics to which we can react. When 
I look at this lamp-shade I am aware of certain visual sensations. I see 
that the shade is green- That it has tactile properties too Į should discover 
if I stretched out my hand to touch it. They are not produced, these 


sensations, through the interaction of the object and my mind, nor through 
the interactions between changes in my cerebral cortex; aroused by the 
Stimulus, and my mind. I see the object as it is, because my nervous 
System is built to react to such sensations as come within the scope of its 


i ; ” A Ba eae 
Capacity of vision. In what is called “ pure perception, which is a 


moment of experience, the nervous s dis c 
ship with any, particu ar object we iving. We see m the object 
itself just that part of it to which we can react, so that pure perception is 
virtual action—it is the reflection, as it were, of the object in ourselves, 
the reflection of our power of action upon the object. The object may 


Possess many other characteristics, but out body is not developed enough 
to enable us to react to them, and so we are not aware of them. Changes 
are not first produced by the object in our organs of sense, where further 
changes produce awareness of the object, -put our mind is in direct relation 

a physical system (sense-organ, sensory Nerves, 
). Ie is 


mind and produces consciousness © t ) 
sentation). When we see the object we do not see it through a veil of 


z 
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representation, we see it as it is. But, Bergson says, in ordinary percepi 
we have something more than pure perception. Pure perception 1 fe 
moment of experience, but actually perception takes some time, hore 
brief, for what happens is that memory comes into play and we ee 
a number of rapidly successive views of the object in our conscio Sag 
Memory is of the nature of spirit; perception in itself is physical itt 
is simply a physical way of bringing physical bodies into relation $ 


instantaneous views of the object: ms 
fapid vibrations seem to us to be, say, a colour. This lamp-shade seem 
to me to be green because my 
of rapid vibrations which phys ive 
If my mind could be so slowed down that it could count the success 
vibrations, I should see the sha 
like what the physicist says it j 
from the action of memory. 


is absolutely distinct from memory. On the other hand, “ pure ” memory 
is absolutely unconscious, What 


theory the brain is merely a motor organ. 


motor centres, but they are all linked up with the 
and the mind is something distinct but not di 


ee 8 n Roran f no 
Justice to either. Matter, we have said, is extended in space. It has the 
intensity, no energy, but is quantitative only. We have given all 


Perception, because of the indeterminatio? 
pd 7 >the envi 208 compared with the fixed an 
inevitable response which oc i . Its Consciousness js a measure 
Tesponse, 
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ea into a single moment, and this is why ina single psychological moment 
Ed i colour instead of seeing vibrations. Bergson says that both we 
3 e physicist are right; and if we could only slow down our meni 
process, so that the vibrations were separate one from another we sho 


see them as vibrations. The colour would gradually become more-an 


more diluted, though it would never disappear completely. “There is a 
hical sensations 


transition between the objects of physical science and psyc 


—but the difference js one of degree, not O ; 
Pure” memory is not related to the brain; there are no memory 


c i ; : z 
entres in. the brain. Bergson has various arguments to bring forward 


in support of this contention. Firstly, if we believe that memory is lodged 


pee brain, the theory we should hold would be that perceptions, when 
2 y occur, leave traces in the brain which, when re-excited, produce 
‘ortesponding memories. But he points out, as psychologists have noticed 
time and again, that the power of perception in a certain sphere can be 


l ; 
ost though corresponding memories remain, and the power of memory 


lost while the perceptions remain. Again, bẹ points out the great dis- 
which he identifies 


tincti 
AEIR between pure memory and rote memory, Í 
th habit. In learning a lesson by heart, we build up a motor mechanism 


having all the marks. of a habit. l 
Aih Like a habit, it is acquired by the repetition of the same effort. Like 
abit, it demands first a decomposition and then a recomposition of the 
whole action. Lastly, like every habitual bodily exercise, it is stored up 
in a mechanism which is set in motion as 2 whole by an initial impulse, 
in a closed system of automatic movements which succeed each other in 
the same, order and, together, take the same length of time. 


The memory 

o each several reading, on the contrary, th ird for i! 
as none of the marks of habit. Its image Was necessarily imprinted at 
once on the memory, since the other readings form, by their very definition, 
other recollections: It is like an event in my ife: its essence is to bear 


a date, and consequently to be unable to occur again” (“ Matter an 
Memory,” pp- 89, 90). 3 
This distinction is absolutely essential for Bergson $ theory of memory. 
Corresponding to it he finds two distinct kinds of recognition, one entirely 
mechanical, based on the working of pre-formed motor mechanisms, 
the other starting from memories, among which the mind places itself 


by a i at a bound (d'emblée), and working back to the per- 
Se a ases of mental blindness, oF 


ceptual and motor Jane of the present. : 
loss of the power of recognition, ether visual or auditory, are not due 
to a real loss of the corresponding memories, but-to injury or obstruction 
of the motor mechanis ive these memories the opportunity o 
being realized as supplementary pi of an actual perception. The facts 
of psycho-pathology, especially ose of aphasia in all its forms, seem to 
support this view. ys f 
Bergson’s view, then, js that memory is spirit, and that all our memories 
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= h 
remain in our minds from the earliest times, as a series in time, le 
in a condition of complete intetpenetration, the characteris oa 
memory being its particular date—it Occurs at: one moment F ora 

i ose we use come up because of their relations pe 


; hanism 
conscious, but if the motor mec! 
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an that they are lost, but simply that they 
are in abeyance—they are there from the beginning of time. 


K y 
VI. Tue PsycHo-Puysicar RELATION AND THE THEOR 


OF RELATIVITY 


In any adequate view of the 
the mind is wider than the brain, 
that the rain is related to the mi 


e 
P Jess th 
s in the shadow, and yet neverthel mind 
ag re ich in 
The mind is a form of activity yid mension 
than does the brain. That extra dimen 


ive 
ory of relativity and the quantum theory 8 d- 
US greater scope in explaini 


5 = wre . n, 
aining conscious activity, conscious freedom, 


conception of time. 
Yet there must be a i 

in years to come. Consciousness -is related 

Physical Structure, namely the brai “cal 
Past and future—seems to be y complicated physic 

Processes. Before the formulation of the aa of relativity the problem 

of physical bodies or particles 

roblem now is to correlate 
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that experience of sequence with the system of space-time events which 
constitutes the brain. In any case, SO far as physics and physiology go, 
the possibilities open out before us of a further explanation of the min 
in its relationship to physical change—an explanation which will have to 
wait for still greater discoveries, not only in physics but also in cerebral 
physiology, before they can be regarded as solid additions to scientific 

owledge. 

Thave discussed the question of the mind-body relation also in my Drew Memorial 
Lecture on Immortality, 1935) published as Chap. XIV of “ Mind, Medicine and 


Metaphysics,” Oxford University Press, 1936. i 
Further insight into this problem is to be expected from research into the electrical 
processes accompanying activity of the cerebral cortex (the “ Berger rhythm,” etc:), 
as measured by the electroencephalograph, and from the effects of head wounds in 


the present war. 


CHAPTER XIX 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. THE ETERNAL VALUES 


The problems and findings of psychical research are of considerable 
importance to a complete understanding of the Present position z 
psychology, and because they may throw light upon that inna a 
mind and body discussed in the last chapter I propose to deal with then 
here. s 

For many years investigators have been experimenting to deter 
G) whether the mind can be influenced by another mind, independen y 
Of sensory impressions or motor impulses; (2) whether such as thing i 
a diseesbodiok mind can exist, and if so whether any influences can 
traced to it. A s ? ` 

Before we embark upon an analysis of research into these question 
the importance of suggestion and auto-suggestion must first be refers 
to again. Auto-suggestion, the theory of the late M. Coué, althoug> 
not originating from him, has been explained as an encouragement se 
directed to the unconscious mind, not as an effort of will, and therefore 
it bears direct relation to the suggestion which the psychotherapist usc 
either in a hypnotic state or not, with his patients. That, too, is directe " 
not by an effort of will, but rather by an affirmative process to the uncon: 
scious of the patient. | 

Suggestion and auto-suggestion may have direct bearing upon telepat N 
and clairvoyance, both of which we shall have to consider in the lig s 
of the questions posed above, and therefore it will be useful to conside 
some important cases. It is not necessa 
dissociated states of mind in suggestion, 


special me 
doing it. He put his hands to the sides of his face, with his two thumbs 


* Reminiscent of an incident in R. L. Stevenson’s “ 


The Master of Ballantrae.” 
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ae in that rigid condition appeared also to be anesthetic, and could retain 
$ rigidity. In that rigid state he was laid upon, two scythe-like (blunt) 
jee one under his ankles and the other under his neck, and stretched 
e that could resist the blows of a heavy hammer. Then he was lifted 
off, and placed upright on his feet, and ceased to be rigid in the upright 
State, but retained his anesthesia, so that pins could be stuck in the skin 
gree his shoulders and he could thrust knitting needles through his cheeks.* 
e took a knife and thrust it through the skin of his throat. Another 


fae were hundreds of spikes driven into the board close together an 
ly sharp, and he lay on these ? 


pac where the spikes had pressed on the skin, but only in a few points 
ad there been penetration of the skin, and practically no bleeding. The 
test seemed more striking than it really was, because the larger the number 
pi spikes the less is the pressure on each single spike. The more terrible- 
ooking the contraption the less severe it was. Moreover, through long 
} the skin of a fakir becomes very tough, 
especially the skin of the back and of the soles of the feet. Then he put 
3 o abolish the pulse and respira- 
tion. Actually that-did not occur. Testing 
was going on, and I could feel the pulse at the wrist, at a high rate ( 
feeble), 150 or 160, the normal rate being 72 per minute. 
of catalepsy Tara Bey allowed himself to be put into a coffin-shaped box, 
sand thrown over him, and the box fastened down, and a large amount 
of sand was heaped over it and flattened down with spades, and he was 
ready to remain in that box as long as the audience wished. As he knew 
the audience were not likely to wait a long time 
he remained ten minutes, whil 
al philosophy of life. Towards the end 
ped away, the box was opened and put 
up vertically in sight of the audience, and just as the ten minutes came 
to an end he began to breathe more deeply and the colour came back 
to his face. He looked absolutely livid and. cataleptic, but as he began 
to breathe more deeply, his colour returned, and he steppe 


box in a normal state again He claime 
longer time. He claimed that some fakirs had been buried for days and 
notism ; the influence 


then dug up alive.* 
These phenomena illustrate the effects of self-hyp: 
of mind on body- They show how the power of the mind over the 
intensified in the condition of self-ħypnosis. The 


body is increased and 
1 There may have been holes p: ly made through his cheeks. I had no 
o i f examining for this possibility. 
pportunity een EE have been used, leading down to the 


2 Jn some of these cases conce: n 
coffin, through which the fakir could obtain ar. 


was suggested, and 
the audience a sketch of his gener: 
of the ten minutes the sand was scra 
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respiration can be slowed, the pulse-rate can be altered, the tendency to 
bleed can be diminished, all -at little physical and emotional cost. 4 

It is well not to be too credulous about such phenomena. One shoul 
note that the parts of the skin tested in this way are parts that have a on 
blood supply but also are not supplied with any large arterial trunk. The 
cheek has a good supply, that is why it heals up so quickly. The a 
with the shoulder. The fakir took care to choose parts of the shout a 
where there was no main artery. As for the back, it is well known tha 
it is less sensitive than other parts of the body. N 

It is a question for science to decide whether in the hypnotic state 
other powers are increased. It has been claimed ever since hypnotism 


was first known that the hypnotized subj 


ject may have powers of clair- 
voyance or powers of telepathy. The case of Tara Bey may be taken 
to illustrate“ this. Tara Bey brought with him a hypnotic subject, 32 
Armenian, whom he put into a trance and then used as a medium for p 
reception of the telepathic messages.t Among others a gentleman cam 
up on the platform and silently asked a question of Tara Bey’s sulle 
and Tara Bey, standing by, supposed to get the reply through the subjec 
by telepathy, called out to the audience what the subject was saying. He 
seemed to be saying “ Coronet.” The gentleman had silently asked the 
question, “ What would win the Derby ?” and had in-his mind the possi- 
bility of the favourite, Coronach, winning it (Coronach actually did wa 
the Derby that year, a month later). If there was no collusion an inciden 
‘like this is either a remarkable coincidence or a clear illustration of the 
fact of telepathy. As far as one can make out, it was not known before- 
hand that the man would come up and ask such a question—he was # 
responsible person of known standing. And the impression we got we 
- that Tara Bey himself did not even understand the significance of the 
answer, and certainly the hypnotized subject did not know English ito 
any extent. However, it is a known fact that an invitation to an Englis 
audience to ask questions On occasions of this sort invariably produces 
questions of the type as to what will win the Derby, etc. a 
Two other striking instances of the power of auto-suggestion—whic? 
have bearing on the question of faith healing—deserve to be mentioned. 
These are quoted from Dr. Georg Groddeck’s cures at Baden-Baden- 
One was of a lady with severe kidney trouble which was found by analysis 
to be due to the remorse in her unconscious mind for her treatment of her _ 
father and mother when they were ill. When this unconscious materi 
had been drawn out, she was cured of her symptoms, which were similar 
to her mother’s. The other case was one of eye trouble, inflammatio" 
of the cornea, which was linked with the conviction of the patient that 
he had’ committed blasphemy, a sin for which, as he knew, the tradition 


~ 1 Tara Bey himself acted in the same way, 
finding hidden objects among the audience, 
means of telepathy. Clever muscle-reading 


carried out thought-reading experiments, 
ctc., which he himself A do by 
on his part would suffice to explain this- 
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punishment is blindness. In both cases there is unconscious mental activity 
—remorse and conviction of sin—which has produced by auto-suggestion 
the symptoms of illness or punishment appropriate to the wrong-doing. 
The psychological factor in both is a moral one, a bad conscience. The 
patients feel that they do not deserve to get better, and the basis of such 
selhumiliation is generally the CEdipus or Electra complex. They suc- 
ceed in suggesting to their unconscious that since they ought not to get 
better, they are not getting better, and the radical means of cure is by 
deep analysis over a long period. 

Clearly then, from the material mentioned above, and from the many 
cases quoted in this volume, we can assume the existence of two types 
of suggestion, (a) auto-suggestion, including such extreme forms as se- 


hypnotism, and (b) hetero-suggestion. Auto-suggestion can be purely 
unconscious, Or it may be conscious and even sensory, as when the patient 
whispers to himself, achieving therefore some of the illusion of an outside 
influence. As for hetero-suggestion, its many ways of functioning have 
been made plain enough. Here of course the influence of one mind on 
another mind is not independent of sensory impressions and motor impulses : 
the manner of the physician, his acts, general bearing, and more especially 
his spoken encouragement themselves form the medium of suggestion. 

But what of telepathy—the transference of thought, independently of 
bodily media? Are we entitled to assume that such a thing exists? Are 
there surer grounds for such an assumption than cases such as the stage 
example just quoted ? The Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
and the pages of its Journal are crowded with evidence of too strong 4 
nature to be explained away- > 

The usual telepathic experiment i} conducted as follows: an agent 
thinks of a design and draws it on paper: 4 percipient, screened off from 
the agent and unaware of his design, keeps his own mind a blank and 
draws whatever comes into his consciousness. Manv of these drawings 
are reproduced from time to time in the journals devoted to these questions 
and are worth an impartial examination. 

In a recent American book, “ Mental Radio,” are described important 
telepathic experiments undertaken by Mr. and Mrs. Upton Sinclair an 
Mt. R. L. Irwin, and these experiments have been carefully analysed by 
Dr. Walter Franklin Prince in Bulletin xvi of the Boston Society for Psychical 
Research. The evidence seems to be overwhelming as to the existence 
of telepathy in certain cases, as’ this example, among many, shows. It 
was agreed between Mrs. Sinclair and Mr. Irwin, who was living thirty 
miles away, that he should draw an object and think of it for ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour, and that Mrs. Sinclair should at that time be lying 
on a couch in semi-darkness, making her mind a blank, ready to receive 
the corresponding impression. The impression which she received was 
that of a chair with horizontal supports at the back, and, a moment later, 
of a chair with vertical supports, and then, feeling that the first chair was 


o 
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more probable than the second, she thought that the chair with vertical 
strips on the back was similar in appearance to the foot of Mr. Irwins 
bed. She also gathered the impression that the drawing was on green, 
paper. The facts were that at the time. Mr. Irwin had drawn on green 
paper the sketch of a chair with horizontal strips at the back, and had bera 
looking at the actual chair through the foot of his bed, which containec 

vertical strips. Subjected to statistical “analysis, a correspondence of this 
sort reveals so many different elements-in its composition that the proba- 
bility of these coming together by chance is very slight. } 

I have had experiences nearly as illuminating with patients of mine. 
One special case so impressed a patient that he committed it to writing: 
The day after one suggestion treatment, when he came to me again, he 
asked me what I had been doing at my desk during the previous day $ 


to agree, 


A few years ago I was talking to Commander C. B. Fry, the athlete 
and cricketer, a man of high ‘classical attainments, and we were discussing 
the “Prometheus Vinctus” of Æschylus, especially that phrase in the 
first speech of Prometheus after he has been bound to his rock, the phrase, 
badly translated in English as “ many-twinkling smile of ocean,” but 
more literally and more elegantly “ the innumerable laughter of the waves 
of the sea.” As I thought of the English translation there came to my 
mind the (imaginary) Greek word nohvyehagua—a reminiscence of 4 
schoolboy howler I made many years ago. The actual Greek phrase is 


rovtioy te xvudtow 
åvýoðpov yéacna (U. 89-90), 

as I myself well knew. But the first expression came to my mind, I did 
i i d, a moment later, like an echo, there 
he word aodvyedacua. Immediately 
why I said that. Of course it is wrong: 
He is inclined to agree with me that it was 
an example of telepathy. The alternative explanations would be cither 
coincidence, that we both thought of zodvyedacpa, which is improbable ; 
as I made it when a boy, but then you must 
not make that blunder ; 


| 
| 
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and there is the further alternative possibility that I whispered it, and he 


heard the involuntary whisper, but that can certainly be ruled out. 


_ Cases of spontaneous telepathy, such as this one, are difficult to assess 
scientifically, owing to the lack of knowledge of negative instances with 
which to compare them. Experimental telepathy surmounts this difficulty 
but the psychological conditions here are comparatively unfavourable, 
and the results as a rule are not much greater (if at all) than could be expected 
by chance. 

If we accept telepathy as demonstrated, we have to go on to consider 
the conditions under which it occurs, and only when those conditions are 
known and can be reconstituted is it really justifiable to regard telepathy 
as a proved scientific fact. One premised condition appears to me to be: 
passivity on the part of the percipient and activity of the unconscious 
(rather than the conscious) mind of the agent. Asa rule it is not conscious 
or voluntary activity on the part of the agent that produces the best instances 
of telepathic communication, but a spontancous surging up of fecling in 
the agent’s mind, which is not forced in any way- If he does make 
a voluntary effort he is likely to check the manifestation. And this is a 
possible reason why in so many organized investigations successes „are 
more apparent at the beginning of the experiments than they are later 
on. When first a person finds he has apparently telepathic power he is 
enthusiastic and spontaneous about it; later on he is over-anxious to 
prove his power and fails to do so. The law of reversed effort, which 
is so important to note in suggestion treatment, seems also to apply 
here. 

But these are conscious telepathic experiments, for the most part. Folk 
literature is full of records of omens, visions, premonitions, warnings and 
so on, not all dismissible as hallucinations or other signs of disorder. What 
gives these things a greater significance is their extraordinary persistence 
in folklore, ancient and modern. Science and religion between them 
have disposed of the older gods—fairies, elves and leprechauns—but both 
have had to interpret or even to incorporate visions and premonitions. 

We have verified records of parents, husbands, wives who have had 
appearances Or visions of near relatives simultaneously with their_death. 
What makes this evidence unconvincing—as a whole—is that when pre- 
monitions oceur and they are not borne out by fact they are not coud 
We have no means of ascertaining the percentage of error. It is well 
known, of course, that neurotic and hysterical subjects have premonitions 


of catastrophes which never happen. 
We are perhaps on surer ground when we remember that between 


lovers, old companions, husband and wife many thoughts do not have 
to be expressed to be understood, many sayings spring spontaneously to 
the lips of intimates. Hardly measurable gestures, anes of facial expres- 
sion, known likes and dislikes, and, above all, identical types of association 
of ideas account for much that seems at first sight telepathic : intimates 
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are usually hyper-sensitive to changes of mood in each other and respond 
accordingly. : 

Experiments with dissociated or hypnotized people have on occasions 
yielded curious results. It has long been observed that patients in either 
of these conditions may show apparently “ psychic” characteristics. As 
the case quoted above shows, there may be abnormally pronounced tele- 
pathic powers in a dissociated state, and this may have something to do 
with the recovery of patients. The presence of an unconscious thought 
transference between physician and patient may be an important factor 
in that rapport which we have already described. The paticnt may come 
-to know unconsciously the analyst’s real view of the case and react to it. 

This, like much discussion of telepathy, is pure hypothesis, but it 18 
hypothesis suggesting new paths to explore. 

On one occasion I suggested to a hypnotized soldier in France that 
he was at home again and would see all that went on and was to describe 
it. He did so, but with gaps, pauses and delays which suggested that he 
was observing events taking place not with the rapidity of a dream but 
at the pace of normal human activity. He told me of the garden, house, 
tea-table, wife’s activities and changes in appearance of various familiar 
things and so on, for which afterwards we secured the corroboration of 
his relatives. Much of the description could be explained as coming from 
the percipient’s expectation of what would be likely to be happening, 
based on his knowledge of past events, nothing more in fact than a vivi 
day-dream. This is a possible explanation but not, I feel, a completely 
satisfactory one, for some things emerged which seemed to surprise OF 
annoy the percipient. 

If there is any objective evidence for this kind of vision—and.I had 
more than one case—it would seem to suggest that it is more than telepathy 
and is nearer to what is called clairvoyance and of the same nature as that 
experience which Kant relates of Swedenborg. Swedenborg was at 4 
dinner-party 200 miles away from Stockholm. Suddenly he rose from 
the dinner-table, much agitated, declaring that there was a fire raging in 
Stockholm. He remained upset for an hour or two, when his anxiety 
subsided and he explained to his friends that the fire had been extinguished 
before it reached his own home. The fire, and all Swedenborg’s details 
of it, were confirmed in a day or so. 

It has been suggested that telepathic and clairvoyant experiences are 
both attributable to psychic agents—disembodied neS effect the 
transfer of thought, vision and so on, from one mind to another: This 
explains one difficult hypothesis by another still more difficult. 

There seem to be three main types of psychic experience. They are 


pecs Science and Personality,” pp. 185-8. A most interesting case of clairvoyance 
is described by Theodore Besterman in “ An Experiment in Clairvoyance with M. Stefan 


Ossowiecki.” Proceedings. of the Society for Psychical Research, Vol. XLI, December, 
1933, PP. 345-51. 
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telepathy, clairvoyance and mediumistic possession. With the first two 
we have already dealt and there seems to be some ground for assuming 
that one mind can be influenced by another mind independently of sensory 
impressions or motor impulses. As to the third, belief in possession is 
very old. Even to-day newspapers report cases of belief in witches, in 
the evil eye and so on among the backward peasant communities. of the 
most civilized lands. Black and white magic persist despite popular 
education. That natives can die through fear that they are possessed by 
spirits or through curses laid upon them by tribal witch-doctors is common 


knowledge. 
But the sort of possession with which I ‘propose to deal is not usually 


heliezed to be evil possession. It is a state of trance ito which some 
ighly sensitive people can lull themselves, and while in this trance they are 
apparently possessed by a psychic agent oF disembodied mind or spirit 


in whose “ tongue ” they speak. (Clairvoyance, on the other hand, is 
In a state of mediumistic 


te ; 1 
sclear sight,” a sort of supernatural sight.) 


possession a person is seemingly no longer normally responsible : he, 


or she, speaks in strange tongues and believes himself to be under outside 


control. 
According to psychic theory the spirit control acts as intermediary 
between the other world and this. The medium is the earthly agent 
through which what are called messages from the other world are: trans- 
mitted to listeners in this. Messages come through incoherently and con- 
fused with much that obviously emanates from the medium’s unconscious. 
Most of the messages are in a sort of irritating and vague baby language 


and are rather disappointing to listen to. i 


Very few vital things seem to 
come through and the messages are mainly concerned with trivial matters 
and vague cons 


olations. All this militates against their acceptance by 
vigorous minds. A common criticism of spiritism js that the puerilities 
it considers messages are unworthy of serious attention. 
This attitude can be understood, but it 15 
Psychotherapists have founded their science on Evi 


considered trivial—little scraps of unconscious. memory suddenly revealed, 


errors and phobias not in themselves important, tricks of the nerves, an 

the hotcbpotch of dream memories, 2s confused and as unreal as any spiritist 
message. The fact that the messages do not seem intelligent does not 
alter the fact that they may be messages all the same. Our subjective 


reactions to the evidence do not necessarily destroy its objective value. 
One gets exactly the same confusing sense of stupidity and frustration 
tion over a bad long- 


when attempting to conduct a rational conversa 
distance wire when other voices insist on breaking the connexion an 


fading adds to the trouble. + 
I have had opportunity to test, incognito, the value of mediumistic 


messages. Through the kindness of Sir Oliver Lodge I had many sittings 
with his famous medium, Mrs. Osborne Leonard. These sittings were 
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incognito. Mrs. Leonard had no previous knowledge of me to influence 
her remarks, 


, a little child who died in 1909 aged 2}, a young 
man, my brother, who was killed on the Somme in 1916, and a fourth 


I had verbatim reports taken of all the sittings (some of the reports 
“Science and Personality,” already referred to) 


the time, analysis ot 
afterwards fevealed some interesting evidence an 
Strange correspondences. Whether it could all be interpreted as telepathy 


I am still not sure; certainly mere concidence was quite out of the 
question. 


More recently I have been spending mi 
the “ physical” medium Rudi Schneider. Here some telekinetic pheno- 
mena * occurred, though just what they proved it is difficult to say. I 

hat at one particular sitting on May 3, 1932, I felt con- 


ich time on investigations with 


The circle on this occasion was a small 
Rudi Schneider was adequately controll i 
I was at the other end of the semicircle. I had on my right Rudi Schneider's 
fiancée, and I felt confident that she was adequately controlled. The 
phenomena that occurred—the ap 
and the movement of the detachab 


1 The late Mr. William Archer, 
2 Movements of objects at a distance, 
a Leaves from a Psychist’s Case-Book,” 


are reprinted in the Journal of the Society for 
. 287, 288. 


| ewe 


Schneider, using infra-red rays.* Apparently Schneider was able to project 
or build up at a distance an invisible substance which absorbed or reflected 
infra-red rays, and the degree of absorption oscillated at a rate double that 
of his breathing. When in a ‘trance ” he breathed at the rate of 150 
to 200 times a minute, as compared with the normal breathing rate of 
14 to 15 times (but in spells, not continuously). Co 
that increased frequency of breathing, there was apparently an oscillation” 
in the absorption of these infra-red rays. There one has a definite physical 
problem which needs and will repay investigation, and it is likely to throw 
further light on the nature of infra-red rays, if not on the power of the 


physical organism to produce changes at a distance. 
_ More recently I have had the good fortune to be one of the (pee 
in a careful research on Rudi Schneider, in which an infra-red apparatus 


devised by Lord Rayleigh was used. I quote my own description of my 
experiences. “ Through the kindness 0 Lord Charles Hope I was able 
to take part in seven [out of the total of twenty-seven] sittings held with 
Rudi Schneider between October and December, 1932, acting as con- 
troller of the medium in three of them. The conditions of the investigation 


were arranged with great scientific care, although full consideration was 
shown for the special wishes and instructions of the’ medium and of his 
so-called spirit control “ Olga.’ ; 

“ The trance into which Rudi passes is unusual, indeed unique, in nature 
and is characterized by very rapid breathing, which is interrupted at intervals 
and ceases to be apparent when ‘ Olga’ speaks. It may be a genuine 
trance or it may be a simulation. I had no reliable scientific means of 
deciding between these alternative possibilities, although such very rapid 
breathing could probably not be duplicated by anyone in a normal state 


—at least for any length of time. 
“T found that Rudi's systolic blood pressure fell temporarily by 10 mm. 
Hg. Coe 140 to 130 mm.) between the moment just preceding trance 
and the moment of emerging from trance. 
“ Slight movements of the right cabinet curtain, i.e. the one near the 
medium, and of objects a short distance away, occurred at rare intervals 
during the sittings, and deflections of the galvanometer needle were reported, 
indicating momentary partial absorption of the invisible beam of the 
infra-red ray apparatus employed. But my general impression was that 
the phenomena became less pronounced when conditions were made more 
stringent, as, ¢.g-» by enclosing the medium and the ray apparatus in muslin- 


walled compartments. 

‘As far as my own experiences of the 
inconclusive, and neither proved nor disproved the possessio: 
Schneider of supernormal (or paranormal) powers of telekinesis. Never- 
theless the positive results actually obtained indicated. the desirability of 
e l'Esprit sur la Matière,” par Eugène et Marcel Osty ; 


sittings went, the results were 
n by Rudi 


1“ Les Pouvoirs Inconnus d 
Felix Alcan, Paris, 1932. 
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still further research—research which might produce results of definite 
scientific importance.” 1 


tions, table rapping, levitation, movement of objects at a distance, absorp- 
tion of infra-red rays, etc. But we cannot truthfully say that there is, 
as yet, adequate scientific evidence for any of them. 

The difficulty has always been to formulate adequate and thorough 
tests, and even when these have been carried out, to estimate the objective 
value of the results achieved. Frauds and disappointments have been 


unconscious minds or with some well of power, or with dematerialized 
minds completely outside the- material plane, then new and fascinating 
speculations on behaviour and Purpose are open to us. If there is some- 
thing in psychical research which cannot be dismissed by saying “ fraud, 
self-deception or mental disorder,” then there is the posite of forces 
at work of which, at the moment, we have no inkling, forces which, though 
ultimately explainable, seem to have no relation to the material forces 
we know. 

If there is such another field of evidence, or even the possibility of such 
a field, we must consider it psychologically in order that we may not 
overlook any- facts bearing upon the nature of mind and body. . For the 
curious, these half-glimpses of strange aspects of mind have a great fascina- 
tion and there is no danger in the making of speculations or hypotheses, 
so long as we remember that they are only hypotheses, not dogmas, which 


sychical research in all its forms con- 
cerns psychology profoundly. The grounds on which the research is 


the nature of the mental processes involved in all psychical events. Whether 
We consider psychical revelation pathological or normal, the fact remains 
that in reviewing the unconscious processes of the mind in these matters 

1“ Report of a Series of Sittings with Rudi Schneider.” By Lord Charles Hı 


and others. Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Vol. XJ) 
PP- 283, 284. . 


lope 
I, June, 193 3, 
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we have a field of evidence comparable only to the revelations of psycho- 
analysis in extent and importance. It would be folly to dismiss this field 
even were it all proved fraud, which is very unlikely, for self-deception 
or fraud on such a scale would have profound pathological significance. 

In conclusion I must refer to the general motive that is the driving 
force for most people in the investigation of psychical phenomena, namely, 
the desire to prove the spiritual survival of bodily death. It seems to me 
that at the present day the arguments in favour of the possibility and 
probability of survival which must have most weight with us. are the 
arguments from philosophical and religious, considerations, from the 
nature of the human mind, the nature of human values, and the extent 
to which survival would itself make life and the whole world-process 
more rational. I do think that considerations such as these are sufficient 
to produce in our minds an active emotive conviction of survival. On 
the other hand, psychical research by itself can go only a little way, even 
in its most successful manifestations. Even if it were completely successful, 
even if a sufficient amount of evidence were assembled, this could only 
prove the continued existence of mind for some time after the death of 
the body. It could not prove immortality, nor could it*throw much 
further light on the nature of the future life. But the opponents of psychical 
research are very ready to accuse those who devote themselves to it of a 
morbidly intense desire to prove survival—a desire very intense, although 
partly unconscious, tending to produce an illusory feeling of conviction 
and to disturb the powers of observation and to falsify data. Actually, 
of course, many scientific researchers are concerned rather with getting 
scientific evidence to supplement evidence and argument that they all accept 
as really the fundamental groundwork in their religious and philosophical 
beliefs. Others have no great interest in the question of survival, but 
are attracted by the strangeness of psychic phenomena, and moved by a 
dispassionate. scientific interest, wishing to bring these phenomena within 
the ‘general framework of orthodox science. 


Tue ETERNAL VALUES 


We have, in the foregoing pages, dealt with a wide field of human 
behaviour. It remains to say something of the values in which most people 
place faith. Besides the temporal processes of the mind, which can be 
dealt with most adequately by science through observation and experi- 


ment, by generalization, hypothesis, and the verification of results, there 


¿is in the human mind an eternal element. It is only through this eternal 
or supra-temporal element that the mind can be conscious of itself and of 
its past ; otherwise the mind would be merely a sequence of moments, one 
moment falling outside the next, just as one form of physical activity appears 
to fall outside the next. What we find in the mind from direct observation 
js this, that in the sequence of one thing after another there is something 
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identical and related in the successive moments of experience. These 
identical aspects, or spiritual aspects of existence, are to be seen perfectly 
clearly in the eternal values of truth, goodness and beauty. Just as we 
cannot explain truth as a mere generalization of facts, or beauty in terms . 
of merely temporal conditions, or goodness in terms of merely tempora 
conditions, so it seems to me that ultimately we cannot explain the totality 
of things as one all-inclusive value in terms of science alone. / 

Starting from science, we are ultimately forced to a new point of view, 
and find that a merely scientific point of view is not sufficient. Besides 
the scientific point of view, there is the point of view of the value of exist- 
ence, which is the eternal aspect as contrasted with the merely temporal. 
A general philosophy of value is required to supplement and give meaning 
to the general system of scientific explanation of cosmic process. In 
other words, science needs to be supplemented by philosophy and religion. 

Turning now from these wide generalizations to the details of ment 
analysis, what one finds in analysing patients is that practically all cases 
need a philosophy of existence. Whilst they need help in regard to the 
individual problems of their lives, they need also to be shown that life 
is worth while, and shown what its worth is or may be. Sooner or later 
in the course of the analysis the patient brings up the question of religion, 
and my impression from a psychotherapeutic point of view is that religion 
“is deep-seated in every mind—true religion and not that superstitious 
mixture of selfishness, credulity and cowardice miscalled by so many 
religion 1—a true reaching out towards the highest and the best in love - 
and adoration. 

- Everyone is at heart religious, but the feeling of religion may be repressed 
in all sorts of ways and for all sorts of reasons. A scientist may repress 
it because he fears it may lead him astray in his search for objective truth, 
and the artist may check it because he thinks it may cramp his style an¢ 
disturb his inspiration; but it is there in everyone, and the question 1 
whether psychology has anything to say in this matter. 

Ultimately it seems to me that psychology must fall short as a science 


in dealing with the problem of religion, because religion has to do with __ 


the eternal, and ipaychology, has to do with the temporal, and thè psycho- 
logist rightly refuses to mix up the categories, and that is the reason why. 
one finds so many psychological books unsatisfying from this point of 


view. 


Every psychologist must eventually become a philosopher, and his 


philosophy must go beyond his psychology. In practice he is bound to _ 


come right into metaphysics, and up against the problems of logic, ethics 
and æsthetics—problems from which he cannot escape. 

One cannot escape the philosophical aspect. One can help to dis- 
entangle things in a patient’s mind—help him to see himself more clearly 
and to realize how many of his motives are unworthy of him, and how 

1 e.g. see Freud, “ The Future of an Illusion,” 


| 
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unconscious mental processes are working in a repressed state in his mind, 
and throwing up substitution-forms in his conscious mind. One can 
show him the contrast between the conscious and the unconscious, between 
the motives they reveal, and the more adequately the psychologist does 
that the more successful he is, and then the more urgent it becomes for 
him to help solve the greatest problem of all—to help the patient to a 
working hypothesis as to the meaning of existence and the purpose of his 
own individal life. \ 

He is in the world to develop his character and personality to the utmost 
—with due regard for the claims of other personalities and in co-operation 


with them—and-to grow a soul. 

The scientific study of clairvoyance and telepathy has entered a more rigorous stage 
with the work of Professor J. B. Rhine on “ Extra-Sensory Perception” (Boston 
Society for Psychic Research, March, 1934). Subsequent research-work along similar 
lines by other investigators has yielded conflicting results. But the employment of 
simplified material, with application of the mathematical science of statistics in the 
estimation of the extent to which the results exceed (if at all) what may be expected from 
chance-coincidence, has raised the standard of research so that it now approximates to 
that demanded by modern experimental psychology. The most recent piece of 
research on this subject is the work of S. G. Soal and K. M. Goldney, “ Experiments 
in Precognitive Telepathy,” Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Vol. XLVI, 


December, 1943, pp- 21-150. 
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APPENDIX 


RECORD OF A DEEP MENTAL ANALYSIS (PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS) 


The following account of his analysis was written for me by one of my patients, 
a medical man, who came to me for about 200 hours spread over two years, and for 
some months of supplementary analysis seven years later, and is now recovered from 
all his nervous symptoms (anxiety, etc.) : 

I went to Dr. William Brown [in 1931] suffering from the symptoms of an 
anxiety neurosis. I knew that there was not anything organically wrong. As far 
back as I could remember I was always nervous. I could remember having very 
severe attacks of “ night fright” in my carly childhood. Afterwards, during my 
carly boyhood, life appeared to be very difficult for me. 

I did not like school and frequently feigned illness to avoid going to school. 
I was always regarded by my family as delicate. At about the age of seven, my 
symptoms began to clear up and I was in good health until about the age of thirteen, 
when I was sent to a boarding school. I was at that time the youngest and smallest 
boy in the school. I began to get a recurrence of my symptoms again. I became 
afraid of ghosts at night, though there were about twenty other boys in the dormi- 
tory. I could not settle down in school and cried all the time. I was bullied by 
bigger boys and was extremely sensitive. After a few years my symptoms began 
to clear up again until at the age of about sixteen, owing to getting mixed up in 
a silly schoolboy’s prank, I was expelled from school. This episode had a terrible 
effect on me. I was sent to another boarding school. Immediately afterwards 
T appeared to fall back to the symptoms of debility of my early childhood. I ceased 
to play Rugby football as I felt I was not strong enough to play it, and I took bottle 
after bottle of cod-liver oil. My whole outlook on life changed. I began to get 
anxious about the future. Gradually the fear of insanity began to creep into my 
mind ahd I could not get away from it. I looked pale and worn and was told by 
people that I was overworking. Friends commented on my unhealthy appearance. 
This state of things continued all through the period at the University. I worked 
very hard as I was always very anxious about examinations, I always did extremely 
well and was an honours-man all through my course. Things continued like this 
for about eight or nine years until, after a broken romance, my symptoms became 
more acute. My fears of insanity flared up and I got attacks of “ panic” of a yey 
acute type. I was suddenly seized with an intense fear of “going insane. I n 
no! rest and had visions of being taken to a mental hospital. ` I lost a lot of weight 
and ‘Was frequently told, by friends and patients, how ill I looked. I was vey g 
tive and was haunted by a fear of failure. Life at that period was very banger te 

© Was at this time ie I consulted Dr. Brown and we decided to start a Tag 
Simple have amano fl Ewo hundred sinings of one hour cach. All my 
symptoms have now practically Setar My general health is treme 

bias and anxicti from fear. 

I will now try to go through the ae s and am free 
uri or thi is as I look back on them. 
During the first twenty or thirty eo I talked atone the events of my life, 
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pings that I could remember. I gave a complete history of my life since carly 
pened, starting at about the age of five. Gradually I filled in the “ gaps” so 
na the analyst had, in front of him, my life-history as far as I was conscious of it: ` 

ter this I gradually began to concentrate on earlier memories. Things that hap- 
pened in my earlier childhood began to come back to me. At first the memories 
were rather indistinct, but as time went on they became more vivid. At cach hour 
I appeared to go deeper and deeper. The memories which I had barely touched, 
back much more distinctly. I recalled memories of 
h a“ night fright” which I had experienced at about 
eae back very clearly. ‘After this memories 
of earlier happenings began to come back. At the commencement of analysis, and 
s had the feeling that I wanted to tear myself away 
In childhood I appeared to have developed a feeling of dislike 
kind to me, and I could not account 
ere person. As the analysis 
Idhood presented itself. I 


e as in my conscious memories I always disliked my 
these memorics of mother-attachment began to appear 


_ L brought back feelings of dislike towards my father. I felt that 
jealous of my mother’s affection for me. Then came 
father. I felt that my father would like to have me destroye 


Islept in a cot in my mother’s room. 
out of this room and put to sleep in my uncle’s room. I can now remember how 


unpleasant this change was for me. I felt that I was being taken away from my 
mother and I began to feel a sense of insecurity. It was after this period that I got 


“night frights ” ? nd could not sleep without a night light for about twelve months. 


In practising free association, which one always does in analysis, I brought back 
memories of various incidents in my childhood, also memories of the people who 
were about me, and the place in which Ilived. At times during the hour, the analysis 
appeared to come to a standstill, and no fresh thoughts came into my mind, some- 
times for days no fresh material appeared. Then suddenly another series of new 
and: fresh memories appeared in ‘consciousness. Some memories I found very 
unpleasant, particularly those dealing with carly interests in the excretory functions. 


I brought back memories of early exhibitionism. I could remember when I got 
enis as a small child. I remembered the carly 


great pleasure in exposing my P 
and external genital organs. I also remembered 


curiosity attached to my penis 
various incidents showing interest in the rectum and anus. 
difficult to describe the various stages 5 one’s thoughts run from one 


thing to another during the analysis, but as time went on I found that the memories 
became more distinct aad were more completely “ worked through.” During the 
first hundred hours of analysis I talked chiefly about my father and mother. I was 
jealous of my father’s control of my mother. I felt he was a bully. I also thought 
that he was jealous © me. 1 was anxious to get back into my mother’s bed again. 
Gradually earlier and earlier memories came back. I began to touch memories of 
a severe illness in my early childhood. This came to the surface, to a slight degree, 

alysis ; but it was only in the later part that it became 


jn the earlier part of the an: 
distinct. I could see myself lying 02 2 bed, as a small child, very i ieod sce 
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my mother crying and I could feel the “ atmosphere of death ” about me. I was 
too ill to take much interest in what was happening about me at the time. During 
the analysis I could feel the “ shivering attacks” that I experienced at that period. 
I evidently had a very severe illness. (I know this to be true. As a child of three 
I got hold of some alcoholic beverage, and drank it. I became very severely ill with 
jaundice and gastro-enteritis and nearly died. I have been told this by my mother 
and several relatives.) Memories of this illness took a lot of time to get through. 
Tt was after this that I began to develop a mother-fixation. I felt that I was lost 
without my mother. She had been so kind and attentive to me during my illness 
that T felt I could not live without her. I became very attached to her and I felt 
that she became more attached tome. I felt helpless without her. I remember her 
conversations with friends after my recovery. She prided herself in having taken 
me from the “ jaws of death.” This illness evidently had a very bad effect on me. 
I changed completely. I became nervous and was frightened of silly things. During 
analysis I could go back distinctly to the period when I began to develop anxiety 
symptoms following this illness. I appeared to take a different outlook on life. I 
began to be apprehensive. Things began to be difficult for me and I felt I was not 
capable of withstanding stress and strain, My feelings towards my brother, who was 
a year older, and my sister altered. I did not want to play games as I felt that I had 
to be careful about my health. T began to develop acute neryous symptoms. Fears 
of hell and the hereafter began to worry me. I became afraid of the dark as I thought 
that evil spirits were about during the night. I can now remember the dreadful 


again. This was a very trying period in my childhood and came back distinctly 
in the later part of the analysis. Every sitting usually brought back some new 
associations and memories. | gradually got back to earlier memories in my child- 
hood. I could remember the period of my childhood before the severe illness. 
I had evidently been a very wild child and difficult to manage. I remembered a 
large number of instances of this. I could remember that I climbed on chairs and 


fear or anxiety meant, and apart from frequently getting into trouble over my wild 
behaviour, life was very happy. 


began to have feelings of guilt about my 
previous behaviour, I tried to turn over a new leaf. I felt that the illness which 
T had been through was the result of my own recklessness and misbehaviour, and 
whenever I heard it discussed I usually tried to slink away. I felt that people looked 
at me as if saying that I was a naughty boy. I began to have feclings of guilt about 


my Previous tendency to expose myself, and about my interests in excretory funca 
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tions, genital organs, etc. I tried to forget all about them. Later in life, when I 
was much older I thought it was sinful to think of anything of that type and during 
this period I did not like to go into a public lavatory. At that time, also, my general 
health began to suffer. I lost weight, and my legs and body became thinner. 
Earlier memories, which came to light during analysis, show that in very early 
childhood I was well-nourished and robust. Gradually 1 began to feel weak and 
suffer from loss of energy. My stomach and digestion were not good and I suffered 
from irregularity of the bowels. I became easily tired and could not interest myself 


in anything. I became self-centred and selfish. I appeared to brood a lot over 
ry functions. 


trivial ailments and become morbidly interested in my own excreto} 
I felt very miserable. At that time I felt very wrap, ed up in my mother. I can 
remember the onset of a mental conflict. On the one hand I could feel that I wanted 
like my father and had the feeling that I wanted to shake off 
On the other hand there always appeared to be a 
which was keeping me back. This mother-pull appeared to set 
ment. I did not appear 
She was always dancing 


attendance on me and, looking back, I can see that in reality it paid me to be ill. I 
could sce, in my childish way of thinking, that on becoming well I would lose all 
ad gained while I was “IL In the later part of the analysis my 
associations all appeared to centre about this mother-fixation, and fresh associations 
All those memories were entirely unconscious 
distinctly parts of my mind that, before this 
period, were completely hidden from me. 

and more vivid ‘memories came to light. 
more marked, and with it a feeling 


very jealous of my mother’s affection for me. I can remember 
his face when he thought that my mother was paying too 


pleased to see him go away for a few days, as I then felt that I could have my mother 
all to myself. I began to fear him and wanted to cling to my mother for protection. 
I felt that he had evil intentions towards me. As a child, I was reared on a farm 


‘on one occasion. The Gee was performed by a 


him, as I felt that my father 


might employ him to castrate me also, in revenge for alienating my mother’s affec- 
tions. Hour after hour of the analysis, associations appeared to drift back to these 
castration anxieties and eve be dealing with some other 
topic, eventually came became afraid of knives and 
had uncomfortable feelings when I saw quite friendly males sharpening a knife on 
a hone. Actually I imals sharpening his 
knives in such a fashion before starting his worl 
from the castration fears to tier ci 1 
curiosity appeared to be marked, particularly regarding sex matters. I can recall 
that I found it very di cult to account for the differences in the sexes. I knew 

d that the female did not. The attempt to_~ 


that the male sex possessed a penis an 
solve this problem appeared to cause me a lot of trouble. I remember trying to 


that operation erformed 
special man an 
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look up under the maid’s clothes to see what she was like underneath, and also 
trying to look at her genital organs while she was changing her clothes in her room. 


to develop. The analysisi of this period brought to light a state of affairs which 
the earlier part of the analysis had only touched on superficially. I have already 


indifferent health, my father decided that I 


contrary to my previous tendencies and inclinations, 

my future with a clergyman friend of his, and I felt it w: 
with his wishes. I thus began to re-model 
and this led to the setting up, within my mind, 


L saw myself, in the dream, following my father, who was dressed as-a clergyman, 
up the steps of the pulpit, as if to give him my moral support, when he was about 


m inter- 
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pretation.” Dreams certainly are very helpful. At the beginning of treatment my 
dreams were all charged with anxicty and were very unpleasant. I found that 
certain symbols cropped up which were always constant, and recurred in my dreams 
time after time, always standing for the same chain of associations. I found them 
most useful in indicating the progress of the analysis. I cannot say that they were 
very helpful in getting back early memories, aS they appeared to deal more wil 
present-day events and my feelings at the time. They were also useful as a starting- 
point of free association. AS the analysis began to approach the end the dreams 
became free from anxiety and became very few in number. Even some of the 
symbols changed as I began to get well. Inthe early stages of analysis, male sexuality 
usually cropped up in dreams as & bull. I’ve always consciously dislike bulls as 
I regarded them as rather dangerous animals, remembering many instances, in child- 
hood, of people being gored by them. During the later part of analysis the same 
associations (male sex) were symbolized by 2 thoroughbred stallion. I’ve always 
been very fond of horses and have found stallions good-natured and good-tempered. 
Now as regards transference. I had a vague idea, before starting treatment, © 
what transference meant. I knew there were such things as positive and negative 
transferences. 1 was probably lucky in having, all the time, a positive transference. 
‘At times perhaps I felt neglected if one of my sittings was cut out, but I realized 


treated. On a few occasions while working through memories of this period, 
Į was inclined to get the idea into i i 
interest in my CaS¢- ‘This of course was not correct. The position very quickly 


righted itself and the treatment went on smoothly as before. At other times I found, 


articularly in the early part of the analysis, that there was a tendency to try to draw 


the analyst—i.e- get his views © 
very tactful and succeeded in ge ngs o w 
influencing me in any way. Ihave always admired his patience, and placidity. 
Now as re ards the amount of emotion that one feels during the course of 
analysis, Í cannot say reat tion during any part. I went 
through it very quietly. ‘At times it was à bit difficult to talk about certain subjects 
i ce), but on the whole memories came back without 


(excretory functions, for instant } 
any great degree of emotion. I could write 
but I do not want to take upto0 much space, 
iti e very common. and a large propor 
“ fanctional nervous disorders.” 
c disease, but he has a fear which he cannot 


or lies i cious over which ete has no gee 7 

a son and: eneral psychotherapy are very usciu, but in order to 

ae 4 ee ond neni and complete mastery of one’s symptoms analysis 
P 
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appears to be the most effective. One gets to the bottom of things and realizes 

the point at which the mental conflict starts. Looking back I can classify the various 

stages of my life as follows : 

: (I), Very early childhood (first three years), healthy. Tendency to be wild and 
reckless. Free from anxiety and happy. 

(I) Onset of an acute illness. Complete change in disposition. Lack of con- 
fidence. Onset of anxiety symptoms. General ill-health (which I now realize to 
be of neryous origin). Mother-fixation. Phobias, etc. This occurred from 
age 3 to 6. 

: (II) Age 6-124. Temporary relief from symptoms, improvement in general 
health. : 

(IV) Tendency to return to early symptoms but improved until age of 16. 

(V) Age 16. Severe psychological trauma. Regression to early stage of child- 
hood. Recurrence of phobias, anxieties. Return of feelings of debility and ill- 
health. Physical symptoms of nervous origin. This lasted for sixteen years. I 
appeared to have fallen back to all the symptoms that I experienced when I first 
developed nervous symptoms in my early childhood, 

(VI) Analysis. 


_The above account of his analysis was written by my patient without any col- 
laboration whatever with myself. It is published as an illustration of the way in 
which an analysis may appear to the patient, without prejudice as to the full psycho- 
logical meaning of the results for the analyst. 
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